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TIMAEUS
INTRODUCTION TO THE TIMAEUS
From the time of Aristotle downwards the Timaeus has been regarded as one of the most significant writings of Plato. It has arrested the attention of philosophic inquirers because of the scope of its speculations ; while the literary genius displayed in the style and diction of its central Myth has compelled the admiration of the artistic reader. The theme of that central Myth is nothing less than the Creation of the Universe—“ in the beginning How the Heaven and Earth rose out of Chaos ” ; and the oracular obscurity with which this abstruse theme is expounded has served to excite rather than repel the interest of the curious student of every age.
The Timaeus is professedly a sequel to the Republic, portions of which are recapitulated in the prefatory chapter, and it is also the first section of a projected trilogy, which was intended to contain also a Critias (of which only a fragment remains) and a Hermo-crates. The interlocutors of the dialogue are Socrates, Timaeus, Hermocrates, and Critias. Of Timaeus of Locri nothing authentic is known beyond what we learn from the dialogue itself—that he was a man of high social position and wide culture, especially skilled in mathematics and astronomy : later tradition makes him out a leader of the Pythagorean school. Hermo-
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crates is generally identified with the famous Syracusan general of that name, who is said to have spent his later years in exile at Sparta and in Asia Minor. Critias, a connexion of Plato’s, poet and orator, chief of the 30 tyrants of 404 b.c., has already figured in the earlier dialogues. Charmides and Protagoras. Of him it was said, according to the Scholiast, that he was “ an amateur among philosophers, a philosopher among amateurs.”
The dialogue may conveniently be divided into three main sections :
(1)	The Introduction, including the Atlantis legend as related by Solon (19 a-27 c).
(2)	The making of the Soul of the World; the doctrine of the Elements ; and the theory of matter and of sense-objects (27 c-69 a).
(3)	The making of Man’s Soul and Body ; physiology and pathology (69 A-end).
Of the introductory section little need be said. The Atlantis legend serves as a connecting link between the Timaeus and the Critias, but how far the legend as here given is really based on earlier tradition, and whether there ever existed any island of the kind described, seems to be quite uncertain. The fact that it would lie somewhere near that volcanic belt of the earth’s crust which stretches from Etna and Vesuvius to Teneriffe may seem to lend some plausibility to the story. In any case the account of the ancient Athenians and the islanders of Atlantis whom they routed is a fine piece of literary fiction ; and in its eulogy of Athens it has many points of resemblance to such appreciations as we find in the Menexenus and the third book of the Laws : “ the men of Marathon ” had their proto
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types in the saviours of Greece from Atlantis 9000 years before.
The central portion of the Timaeus is that which has chiefly won it fame. In it is handled the most tremendous of subjects, the construction of the Universe. We are transported in imagination to a point “ before the beginning of years,” when time was not, and “ the earth was without form and void.” There we follow, step by step, the process whereby the World was built up into a harmonious structure, and Cosmos evolved out of Chaos. We need not repeat here all the details of that process ; nor can we deal at length with the many obscure problems and points of controversy which are raised by the mythical language in which the exposition is clothed. But it may be helpful to the reader unversed in Plato’s philosophy if we add some observations, mostly of. a general character, calling attention to the most notable points of his doctrine as here set forth.
In a well-known passage of the Phaedo (96 a ff.) Plato had criticized the earlier philosophers for their failure to indicate the Cause of the physical processes by which they explained the World : even Anaxagoras, when he introduces his World-ordering " Reason,” makes very little use of it as a causative principle. A thorough-going teleological explanation of the Universe is what Plato desiderated in the Phaedo, and what he attempts to provide in the Timaeus. But in this connexion it is important to notice that a distinction is drawn between Cause proper, or final cause, and auxiliary Cause, which is the sum of necessary physical conditions. Related to this is the distinction between the operations of Intelligence and the works of Necessity in the formation of the
5
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World ; we have to recognize that the Divine Reason which in all things designs the best cannot always and completely realize its designs because of an intrinsic and incorrigible element which subsists always in the World.
Another distinction, fundamental in Plato’s philosophy, is that which meets us at the outset of this section—the distinction between Being and Becoming. Being is changeless, eternal, self-existent, apprehensible by thought only ; Becoming is the opposite—ever-changing, never truly existent, and the object of irrational sensation. The one is the Ideal sphere, the other the Phenomenal; and it is evident that the visible Universe belongs to the latter. Consequently it cannot be an object of pure thought and does not admit of investigation by “ science ” in the strict sense of the term. And thus we find Plato emphasizing repeatedly the provisional character of his exposition : the true must be distinguished from the “ likely ” or probable, and it is only the latter which we can hope to attain in dealing with matters of this kind. In making this distinction Plato was not innovating : long before him Parmenides had divided his exposition into two sections, “ the Way of Truth ” and “ the Way of Opinion,” while Democritus had drawn a sharp line of division between the “ Dark Knowledge ” we have of sensibles and the “ Genuine Knowledge ” which apprehends the only realities, the Atoms and the Void. But while Plato is thus careful to mark the hypothetical and uncertain character which attaches to all physical investigation as such, he is obviously serious with the explanations he gives, and regards them as a summary of the best knowledge available de rerum natura.
6
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The role of the World-Artificer, the “ Demiurge,” is similar to that of the Anaxagorean “Nous” (Reason). He is not a Creator, in the strict sense ; that is to say, he does not make things ex nihilo but only imposes order and system on pre-existing Chaos. Nor does he continue to act directly, in propria persona, throughout the process of world-building, but, at a certain stage, hands over his task to the created star-gods and retires into his primal solitude. This, at least, is what the mythical narrative tells us ; but later on we hear of “ God ” (in the singular) or “ the Divine ” Power, as well as “ the Gods ” (in the plural), taking an active part in operations marked by rational purpose. The chief characteristic of the Demiurge is his goodness : he aims always at the best: he is, in fact, the embodiment of “ the Good ” regarded as efficient Cause. This inevitably reminds us of the famous passage in the Republic which describes “ the Self-Good,” or supreme Idea of Good, as the source of all knowledge and all existence, the Sun of the intelligible sphere ; and many interpreters of Platonism have identified the Demiurge with this Idea. But if the Demiurge is the Idea of the Good, what then is the “ Model ” or Pattern (paradeigma) in view of which he operates, the “ SelfAnimal ” ? Surely it must be an Idea, and a final cause, i.e. the Idea of the Good ; in which case the Demiurge cannot be this (or .any) Idea. And, in general, we may say that the Ideas are described as objects of intelligence, not intelligences, whereas the Demiurge obviously is an intelligence. Consequently there would seem to be no way of maintaining this identification of the Demiurge with the Idea of the Good except by supposing that there is no real
7
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distinction between the Demiurge and his Model, he being at once subject and object, intellect and intelligible, equivalent, in fact, to Aristotle’s Deity— “ Thought thinking upon Thought.” But there is no hint in the text of the Timaeus that this is Plato’s meaning. A more plausible identification finds the Demiurge in the “ Cause of the Mixture ” as expounded in the Philebus (23 d ff.), many phrases of which echo the language of the Timaeus, describing the efficient Cause as a “ Demiurgic ” power (27 b), “ veritable and divine Reason ” (22 c, 28 d, 30 c).
The primary operation of the Demiurge is to construct the World-Soul. In his description of this process Plato mixes myth with mathematics in a peculiarly baffling way. The World-Soul is said to be composed of three elements, Sameness, Otherness, and Being ; or of “ the indivisible and changeless essence,” “ the divisible,” and a third essence which is a mean proportional between these two. Moreover, it is constructed so as to combine within itself one “ Circle of the Same ” and seven “ Circles of the Other.” This fact, together with the mathematical details of the construction, suggests at once that the main purpose of the doctrine of the World-Soul is to supply an explanation of the heavenly bodies, their revolutions and periods, the “ Circle of the Same ” being that of the fixed stars, and the “ Circles of the Other ” those of the seven planets. The details of Plato’s astronomy (a subject in which he shows great interest both here and elsewhere) need not concern us, but his views about the nature of Soul are of such importance for his philosophy in general that further explanation may be desirable.
Although Timaeus mentions Motion and its kinds
8
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before he treats of Soul, this order is really illogical inasmuch as there can be no motion apart from Soul. For already in the Phaedras, and again in the Laws (896 a), Plato defines Soul as “ the self-moving,” the first principle and originator of all movement. It is at once the cause of its own subjective affections (desire, emotion, opinion, etc., see Laws 897 a), and of all motion and change in the corporeal world, which give rise to the sense-qualities of material things. In the Timaeus (34 a) we have seven kinds or modes of Motion distinguished, and in the Laws ten kinds; but both dialogues agree in making one special kind correspond to “ the revolutions and reckonings of Reason,” namely the uniform revolution of a sphere revolving on its own axis and in the same spot. That is the highest and best type of motion, the type proper to that prime embodiment of rational activity, the World-All; and in the outer Circle of the Cosmic Sphere, the heavpn of the fixed stars, this type of motion is seen at its purest. Moreover, Plato seems to attach a special importance to this “• revolution of Reason ” because he sees in it an example of the union of opposites, Motion reconciled with Rest, “ the Same ” with “ the Other.”
The precise relation of Reason to Soul is frequently left obscure. If the Demiurge is Reason personified, as one seems bound to suppose, and also the Constructor of Soul, it appears to follow that Reason is separate from Soul and prior thereto. On the other hand, if Soul is the first cause of Motion and Reason possesses Motion, Soul must be prior to Reason. To resolve this apparent contradiction it seems best to regard Reason as a species of Soul, or a part of Soul (as in the Republic, 435 e If.); or, to use the language
9
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of the Theaetetus (185 e), Reason is Soul functioning “ itself by itself.” This view is supported not only by the assigning of “ the Motion of Reason ” to the (seven) Motions of the Soul, but also by the position ascribed to human reason as one of the three parts of the embodied soul. Further confirmation of this partial identity of Soul and Reason is afforded by the statement (in 37 b-c) that Soul apprehends intelligible objects through the action of “ the Circle of the Same,” which is a part of herself, on the principle ** like is known by like.” Taking all this into consideration we seem forced to the conclusion that the Demiurge is no separate Power or independent Divinity, but merely a part or faculty of the World-Soul, his apparent independence being due solely to the mythical form of the exposition.
Turning next to the account given of the Body of the Universe, there is no point more obscure or more vehemently disputed than the nature of the so-called “ Platonic matter.” The passage which deals with this subject (48 e ff.) begins by stating that besides the Model and the Copy a third principle is necessary to the formation of the World. The Forms which pass in and out of the world of changing elements require a permanent substrate upon which they may imprint themselves. Such a substrate must itself be wholly formless, but capable of receiving forms of every kind ; it is essentially “ the all-receptive,” “ that in which ” the forms appear, or “ place.” The view taken by Zeller, and other important authorities, identifies this with Space. No doubt there is a good deal in Plato’s account which seems to favour this view ; but it does not seem quite satisfactory. For one thing, if Plato means simply “ empty space,” or
10
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“ the void,” why does he not say so plainly ? Why so much mystification about it ? Again, irregular motion (52 d) and weight (53 a) are ascribed to the substrate, but are hardly attributes of empty space. The supporters of the identification with Space try to avoid some of the difficulties it involves by distinguishing between a “ primary matter,” which is Space, and a “ secondary matter ” of a mythical character ; but this device is neither legitimate nor successful. The fact that the assumption of this substrate is closely connected with Plato’s doctrine of the Elements (53 c ff.) leads us rather to the belief that it corresponds to the Democritean conception of a primitive ground-stuff, void of quality, from which the infinity of atoms are split off. So it may help us to understand the doctrine of the material substrate, regarded in itself, if we consider briefly the doctrine of the elements.
In 31 b ff. we are told that the Body of the Universe is compounded of the four elements—fire, air, water, earth—of which the second and third are mean proportionals between the first and last. In this Plato is merely adopting the doctrine of Empedocles, who affirmed these elements to be “ the four roots of all things ” ; and he gives no hint that they are not basic substances. But when we come to 53 c ff. we are told that these so-called elements are not, strictly speaking, “ elements ” at all (in the sense of simple basic substances) but compounds; and they are analysed for us into their ultimate constituents. By the aid of the latest researches in Stereometry, Plato explains the formation of the five regular solids (the so-called “ Platonic bodies ”), four of which he assigns to the elements. Thus it is shown how each of these
11
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is an aggregate of basic triangles. For the details of this analysis we must refer to the text itself; but one of the questions it raises deserves attention, since it bears on the problem of the material substrate. If the basic triangles are merely mathematical figures existent in pure space, how can they form solid bodies endowed with corporeal qualities ? Is it not more likely that Plato conceived his triangles to be a kind of prisms, corresponding to the solid atoms of Democritus ; and if so, must not the substrate in which they are located be something more substantial than pure space ?
It is in connexion with the “ dim and baffling form ” of the Substrate and with the doctrine of the Elements that Plato makes his most positive statement about the Ideas (51 b ff.). Already, in 27 d ff., he had distinguished sharply between eternal Being, the object of thought, and that which is ceaselessly in process of Becoming and Perishing, the object of opinion and sense. This distinction was required in order to make clear the relation between the visible Universe and its Model, the “ Self-Animal ” ; and this Idea of the Universe as a Living Whole is the only Idea referred to in the earlier passage. In the later passage it is the Idea of Fire which is specially mentioned, and other Ideas are implied, though not specified. The terms used in describing Ideas, or “ intelligible Forms,” are very similar to those employed in such earlier dialogues as the Symposium, Phaedo, and Republic : the Ideas are eternal, immutable, self-subsistent essences, cognizable only by pure thought. And, what is most remarkable, the proof of the reality of the Ideas is made to lie in the difference between reason and opinion : since reason and
12
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opinion are two distinct faculties, they must deal with two different classes of objects, and the objects of Reason can only be intelligible Forms or Ideas. Plato, as it appears from this, approaches the doctrine of the Ideas from the side of Epistemology rather than of Ontology : the reality of the Ideas is an assumption necessary to provide an objective basis for any valid science or system of knowledge. But it cannot be said that the Timaeus adds anything new to our knowledge of the Ideal Theory, and no unprejudiced reader would venture to claim that “ the Timaeus, and the Timaeus alone, enables us to recognize Platonism as a complete and coherent system of monistic idealism,” or to assert that “ the Timaeus furnishes us with a master-key, whereby alone we may enter into Plato’s secret chambers.”
In truth, there is but little of metaphysics in the Timaeus it is mainly occupied with the attempt to give a “ probable ” account of matters which belong to the sciences of physics and physiology. And the departments of “ natural ” science in which Plato displays most interest are those which admit of treatment by applied mathematics. Indeed we may fairly suppose that one of the main purposes of the Timaeus is to provide a permanent record of the discoveries of Plato’s friends Theaetetus and Eudoxus in the field of mathematics and astronomy, by enshrining them in a general treatise for which no fitter title could be found than the words “ God geometrizes.” Nor was it only for its own sake that Plato valued this branch of learning : he valued it also as a help to the knowledge of law and order, measure and symmetry, uniformity and regularity, harmony and rhythm ; and to the application of these to the art of life. By
IS
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discovering the “ numbers and forms ” of the divinely ordered Cosmos, and the laws of the motions of the stellar deities, we are determining a standard and pattern for our own souls and their emotions ; since our well-being lies in conforming to the Universal Order, keeping step with the rhythm of the Cosmos and in tune with the celestial harmonies. So true is it that “ in the image of God made He man,” and that the chief end of Man and his final felicity is “ assimilation to God ”—Man the visible Microcosm imaging God the invisible Macrocosm, Thus Cosmology is for the sake of Ethics and Politics : the Cosmic Goodness and Beauty are worth study if they teach us to make ourselves more beautiful and good “ in the inner man ” : for virtue is the first theme of Plato’s teaching and the last.
In Plato’s view the “ natural sciences ” with which this dialogue is mainly occupied—physics, biology, and pathology—are precisely those branches of study which are least ” scientific ” in the proper sense of the word, inasmuch as they deal with objects of sense. Nevertheless they admit of degrees of probability ; and in the Timaeus Plato, as we must assume, is giving us what he believes to be a summary of the best available knowledge about these subjects—a summary which might serve as an official hand-book for the members of the Academy. As regards his sources, he draws freely, no doubt, on the writings of earlier physicists, such as Empedocles and Alcmaeon, and of the medical Schools of Cos and Cnidos; and many friends and disciples of his own may have contributed to his knowledge by their researches and speculations ; nor is it likely that there is much that is original in his treatment, beyond the strictly
14
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teleological standpoint. And, unfortunately, it is just this standpoint which tends most to hamper the student of “ nature ” by luring him to look for “ design ” in the wrong place, and by fixing his gaze on what “ ought ” to be rather than what is. Plato, in fact, was too much of an idealist and too much of a mathematician to be a good naturalist; and yet we must give him the credit of making a brave effort, in the Timaeus, to master and set down the best that was then known about the world of Nature and of Man.
The text here printed is based on that of the Zurich edition (Zur.), the main deviations from which are indicated in the footnotes.
For help in the interpretation of the mathematical passage (85 a-36 d), with the relevant annotations, I am specially indebted to the kindness of Dr. A. L. Peck, of Christ’s College, Cambridge.
Besides the well-known edition by Mr. R. D. Archer-Hind, with its stylish translation, there is a recent English Commentary on the Timaeus, as well as a separate translation of the Timaeus and Critias, by Prof. A. E. Taylor.
R. G. B.
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TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSQ1IA
2AKPATHS, KP1TIA2, T1MA1O2, EPMOKPATH2
17 E&, 8vo, tpels' O 3e 87? rerapros 7)plv, d> Tijaaic, ttov, tow x&es per 8aiTV/iova>v, ra vvv 8’ earLaropcjDV;	,	T v /
TI. 3A-oOeveia tis aura) ^vveTreaev, co ^KOKpares' ov yap av €KU)V rqabe aTreAeiTTeTO rfc ^vvovaias. ~ sn. Ovkovv abv tcuvSc T€ epyov /cai to virep tov ottovtos avairAr] povv pepos;
ti. Tlaw pev ovv, Kat Kara Svvajuiv ye ovoev B eAAetipopbev' ov8e yap av eirj biKaco^ yOes vttoaov ^cvtadevras ots t]^ irpeTrov £evLOt$ pr] ov TrpoOvpcos <T€ rovs Aolttovs T)pa>v dvTe^cari^v.	' *
sn. *Ap’ ovv pepvTjaOe oaa vplv Kai Trepi cov cTrera^a eiTreiv;	f % x
Ti. Ta pev pepPYjpeOa, oaa 8e pr^y av Trapo)V VTropvrprevs. paAAov 8e, ei pr] ti ooi xaAeTrov,e^ ^-PXVS ^payeutv TrdAiv eiraveAOe avra, iva j3€j8aia)0?j paAAov Trap rfpiv.	~ <
C Sn. Tav7* carat. yBes ttov tu>v vtt epov PjUev~
1 This fourth guest cannot be identified. Some have supposed that Plato himself is intended.
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CHARACTERS
Socrates, Timaeus, Hermocrates, Critias
soc. One, two, three,—but where, my dear Timaeus, is the fourth 1 of our guests of yesterday, our hosts of to-day ?
tim. Some sickness has befallen him, Socrates ; for he would never have stayed away from our gathering of his own free will.
soc. Then the task of filling the place of the absent one falls upon you and our friends here, does it not ?
tim. Undoubtedly, and we shall do our best not to come short; for indeed it would not be at all right, after the splendid hospitality we received from you yesterday, if we—that is, those who are left of us— failed to entertain you cordially in return.
soc. Well, then, do you remember the extent and character of the subjects which I proposed for your discussion ?
tim. In part we do remember them ; and of what we have forgotten you are present to remind us. Or rather, if it is not a trouble, recount them again briefly from the beginning, so as to fix them more firmly in our minds.
soc. It shall be done. The main part of the dis-
17
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TO)V X6yO)V TTtpl 'TToXvrelaS TjV TO Ke<j)dXaiOV, Ota T€ /eat otcov dv8pa>v dptor?) Kare<f>atver* av p,oi yeveadai,.
ti. Kat p,aXa ye 'fjpdv, d> Id o>kpares, pTjdeuja Tracri Kara vovv.
2ft. *Ap* ovv ov rd raw yeajpyaw, ocrai re aAAat reyyai, TTparrov ev avrfj %a>pls dteiXdpLeOa arro rov yevovs rov raw TrpoTToXeprjaovrajv;
TI. Nat.
2ft. Kat Kara <f>vaiv 8rj Sdvres rd KaO avrov D eKaarcp rrp6ac/>opov ev p,dvov €7TLr'q8eupLa [/eat [wav eKacrrcp	rovrovs ovs irpd irdvraw e8et
rroXep,eiv ecTTopuev, u>s dpa avrovs 8eoc ^vAa/eas e?vat p,6vov rrjs iroXecos, et re rts e£a)0ev /eat r&v ev8ov lol KaKovpy^aatv, 8iKa£,ovras pcev TrpacDs rots apyoptevois vtt* avrcov are </>vcrec jfnXois ovac, 18 xaXerrovs 8e ev rats /zakats rois evrvyxdvovai rcdv eyOpatv ycyvopbevovs.
TI. IlaPTaTTao-t p,ev oSv.
2ft. Ovatv yap otpcac rwa raw <f>vXaKa>v rfjs eXeyopLev a/za p,ev OvpLoeifif], dp,a 8e <f>iX6-ao(f)ov 8ecv etvai 8(.a(/>ep6vra)s, tva Trpds CKarepovs 8vvat,vro dpOcds TTpaoc Kal yaXeTTol ylyveaGai.
ti. Nat.
2ft. Tt 8e rpo(f>rjv; dp* ov yvpwaorucfj Kal pLOVCHKTj p,aOrjp.aal re, daa rrpoa^Kei rovrocs, ev airaat redpa^Oac;
TI. flaw p,ev odv.
i ical . . . t^xviiv bracketed by Hermann: Kal is omitted by best mss.
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course I delivered yesterday 1 was concerned with the kind of constitution which seemed to me likely to prove the best, and the character of its citizens.
tim. And in truth, Socrates, the polity you described was highly approved by us all.
soc. Did we not begin by dividing off the class of land-workers in it, and all other crafts, from the class of its defenders ? 2
tim. Yes.
soc. And when, in accordance with Nature, we had assigned to each citizen his one proper and peculiar occupation, we declared that those whose duty it is to fight in defence of all must act solely as guardians of the State, in case anyone from without or any of those within should go about to molest it; and that they should judge leniently such as are under their authority and their natural friends, but show themselves stern .in battle towards all the enemies they encounter.8
tim. Very true.
soc. For we said, as I think, that the soul of the Guardians ought to be of a nature at once spirited and philosophic in a superlative degree, so that they might be able to treat their friends rightly with leniency and their foes with sternness.
tim. Yes.
soc. And what of their training ? Did we not say that they were trained in gymnastic, in music, and in all the studies proper for such men ? 4
tim. Certainly.
1	i.e. the liepublic, of which the political part (books ii.-v.) is here briefly recapitulated.
2	See Rep. 369 e if., 374 e ff.
’ Cf. Rep. 375 b ff.
< Of. Rep. 376 d ff.
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p 2H. Tovs 8e ye ovro) rpa(f>€vras eXeyOrj 77011 pfa* Xpvadv piyre dpyvpov pr]T€ dXXo ttotg. prfiev K'rrip.a eavToiv l8lov voptt^LV 8eiv, aAA’ d)$ errucovpovs pLcrdov Xapfldvovras rrjs (frvXaKrjs Trapd raw aaj^o-pevcov vir* avraw, oaos crdxf)poaL p&rpLOS, dvaAioKetv re 877 kolvt} Kal £vv8LaLTO)pevovs peT dXXrjXojv tyjv, errLpeXeiav exovras dperfjs 81a iravrds, ru>v aXXcov en-LTTfievpdTajv dyovTas ayoXyp.
Tl. ’EAe^#^ KaL Taura ravTY].
0 Sfl. Kat pev 8y Kat TTcpl yvvaLKOiv CTrepvyoBypev, cos Tas </>v(J€ls tols dv8pd<JL TrapairX'rjcnas eii) gwappocrreov Kal Ta emT^Sev/xaTa vravra KOLva Kara T€ 7roAe/zov Kal Kara ttjv a^Xrjv dlacrav Sotcov Traaats.
Tl. TauTi) Kal ravra eXeyero.
2n. Tt 8e 817 to 7T€pl rrjs TraiSoTrocias; tovto pLev 81a Tip, drfleiav raiv XeyO^vraiV evpLvrjpLovevTov, on KOLvd Ta ton yap,a>v Kal Ta Toiv 7rai8cov Tracnv aTravTCOv €TL0€pL€V> p,rfxavd)p,evoL dirons ju?)8eis rroTe to yeyevTjpLevov dura) I8ia yvcoooLTot vop,iov(JL 8e D TravTcs Trdvras avTOVs opboyevcLS, ddeX^ds /xev Kai aSeA^ous dcroi/rrep dv Trjs 'TrpeTTovarjs evrds r^XcKLas yiyvcovrai, tovs 8* ep/TrpoaOev Kal dvaiOev yovcas tc Kal yoveaiv TTpoyovovs, tovs 8’ eis to KaTCoOev eKydvovs TraiSas t’ CKyovivv;
Tl. Nai, Kai TavTa ev/xin^/xovevTa Aeyeiy.
2n. ‘'Ottcos 8e 8rj KaTa 8vvap.w evBvs ylyvoLvro cos dpLcrroi Tas (/>vo€ls, dp’ ov pepviqp,€Oa ids tovs apxovras €<l>ap€V Kal Tas apyovaas 8clv eis ttjv tu)v ydpcov avvep^LV XdBpa /x^^avacr^ai kX^pols
1 Cf. Itep. 416 d ff.
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soc. And it was said, I believe, that the men thus trained should never regard silver or gold or anything else as their own private property ; but as auxiliaries, who in return for their guard-work receive from those whom they protect such a moderate wage as suffices temperate men, they should spend their wage in common and live together in fellowship one with another, devoting themselves unceasingly to virtue, but keeping free from all other pursuits.1
tim. That too was stated as you say.
soc. Moreover, we went on to say about women * that their natures must be attuned into accord with the men, and that the occupations assigned to them, both in war and in all other activities of life, should in every case be the same for all alike.
tim. This matter also was stated exactly so.
soc. And what about the matter of child-production ? Or was this a thing easy to recollect because of the strangeness of our proposals ? For we ordained that as regards marriages and children all should have all in common, so that no one should ever recognize his own particular offspring, but all should regard all as their actual kinsmen—as brothers and sisters, if of a suitable age ; as parents and grandparents, if more advanced in age ; and as children and children’s children, if junior in age.8
tim. Yes, this also, as you say, is easy to recollect.
soc. And in order that, to the best of our power, they might at once become as good as possible in their natural characters, do we not recollect how we said that the rulers, male and female, in dealing with marriage-unions must contrive to secure, by
1 Cf. Rep. 451 c ff.
• Cf. Rep. 457 ff., 461 d.
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E rurlv 0170)$ ol kclkoI ya)pls o’ t’ ayaOol TOLLS dpLolacs eKarepoL ^vXX^ovraL, Kal pLTj tl$ avrots eyOpa 3La ravra ylyi’rjTaL, rv^rjv rjyovpLevoLs alrtav rrjs fuA-XtfgeoDs;
ti. MepLV'qpLcOa.
19	2X1. Kai pLT]v otl ye rd pcev raw dyaBcov dpeirreov
e</>apev etvaL, rd 8e row kokcov els rrjv dXXrjv XaOpa SiaSoreov itoXlv; eirav^avopLevajv 3e OKOirovvTas del tovs a^lovs irdXLV dvdyecv dew, rovs 8e irapd a^law dva^tovs els tt]v row eiravLovTcov yoipav pLeraXXdrreLv ;
TI. Ovto)$.
2X1. *Ap’ ovv 8y 8teA?)Av0a/z€v 97877 KaOdirep X@e$> u>S dv K€(/>aXaloL$ ttoXlv eiraveXOcLV;	irodovpLev
en tl tcdv pTjOevTcov, d) (f)lXe TtpLace, ds1 diroXeLiTO-fievov;
B Ti. OvSapLios, aAAa aura2 ravra fy rd Xe^devra, & YidiKpares.
2X1. ’A/couotT* dv rd pcerd ravra irepl rrjs vroXcreias fp> ^L^XOopLev, otov tl irpos avrrjv 7T€7Tov6d)$ Tvyyavo). rrpooeoLKe 8e 8rj tlvl pLOL roLojbe rd irdOos, olov et tl$ t,dja KaXd irov Oeaad-pLevoSi GLre vird ypa</>7]s elpyacrpLeva elre Kal t/ovra dXTjfhvcos, r/avylav 8e dyovra, els eTTLOvpdav d(^-lkolto OedaaadaL KivovpLevd re aura Kal tl twv tols cribpLauL 8okovvtu)v irpoorijKeLv Kara Trjv dya)-C vlav dOXovvroL. ravrov Kal eyd) ireirovOa irpos ttjv rroXiv f)v dLiqXOopLev’ rfoeats yap dv rov X6y(p 8l-€%l6vtos aKovcraLpd dv, dOXovs ovs irdXis dBXet,
1 «s is omitted by most mss. and Zur.
* airrit Stephens: raura Zur. with best ms.
1 <?/.458 ff.	“
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some secret method of allotment, that the two classes of bad men and good shall each be mated by lot with women of a like nature, and that no enmity shall occur amongst them because of this, seeing that they will ascribe the allotment to chance ? 1
tim. We recollect.
soc. And do you recollect further how we said that the offspring of the good were to be reared, but those of the bad were to be sent privily to various other parts of the State ; and as these grew up the rulers should keep constantly on the watch for the deserving amongst them and bring them back again, and into the place of those thus restored transplant the undeserving among themselves ? 2
tim. So we said.
soc. May we say then that we have now gone through our discourse of yesterday, so far as is requisite in a summary review ; or is there any point omitted, my dear Timaeus, which we should like to see added ?
tim. Certainly not: this is precisely what was said, Socrates.
soc. And now, in the next place, listen to what my feeling is with regard to the polity we have described. I may compare my feeling to something of this kind : suppose, for instance, that on seeing beautiful creatures, whether works of art or actually alive but in repose, a man should be moved with desire to behold them in motion and vigorously engaged in some such exercise as seemed suitable to their physique ; well, that is the very feeling I have regarding the State we have described. Gladly would I listen to anyone who should depict in words our State contending
8 Of. Rep. 415 b, c, 459 d ff.
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rovrovs avrrjv dyawi^opevTjv irpds rrdXeis dXAas, irp&TTOVTCOS CIS T€ TToXe/lOV d(l)lKOpeVT]V Kal €V TU> TToXepeiv rd TrpocrrjKovra aTrodidovcrav ry TratSeta Kai rpo</>y Kara re ras ev rois epyois Trpdgeis Kal Kara rds ev rots Xdyois dieppyvevaeis irpds e fedoras raw irdXeaw. ravr’ ovv, d) Kpirca Kai D 'EppoKpares, epavrov pev avrds Kareyvawa py
rror av dvvards yeveaOai rods dvdpas Kal ryv ttoXlv LKavcos eyKatpidaai. Kal rd pev epov ovdev Oavpacrrdv aXXd ryv avryv Sofav eiXye^a Kal ire pl rd)v irdXai yeyovdraw Kai raw vvv ovraw rroiyrdw, ov n rd rroiyriKOV dnpd^ajv yevos, aXXa rravrl dyXov d>s rd pipyriKov eOvos, ols av evrpaefyfj, ravra pipyaerai pacrra Kal dpiara, rd 3’ eKrds rrjs rpoi/yfjs CKaaroLS yiyvdpbevov yaXendv pAv E epyocs, ert de yaXerrdirepov Xdyois pcpeiaOai.
rd S'e raw aod arrow yevos av iroXXaw pev Xdyaw Kal KaXaw aXXcov pdXa ep/rreipov ^yr/pai, ^o^ovpai de pr[ TTOiS, dre irXaviqrdv ov Kara rroXets ol-Kr/aeLs re ideas ovdapfj dc(pK7]Kos, daro%ov dpa fffiXocjd^aw dvdpaw y Kal TroXtreKidv, oa av old re ev TroXepcp Kal pdyais rrpdrrovres ^pyep Kal Xdya) rrpoaopcXovvres' eKaarois Trpdrrocev Kal Xeyoiev. KaraXeXeirrrai dy rd rys vperepas exeats 20 ydvos, dpa dpufrorepaw ^vctci Kai rpocfyrj pereyov.
Tipaids re yap ode, evvopayrarys d>v rroXeovs rrjs ev TraXi'a AoKpldos, ovaia Kal yevei ovdevos varepos d>v raw eKei, rds peylaras pev dpyds re Kal npds rd)V ev rrj rroXei peraKeyeipcarai, <f>iXo~
1 For poetry as an “ imitative ” art cf. Rep. 392 d, 597 e ff.
• Cf. Laws 638 b. The laws of Epizephyrian Locri were ascribed to Zaleucus {circa 650 B.C.).
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against others in those struggles which States wage ; in how proper a spirit it enters upon war, and how in its warring it exhibits qualities such as befit its education and training in its dealings with each several State whether in respect of military actions or in respect of verbal negotiations. And herein, Critias and Hermocrates, I am conscious of my own inability ever to magnify sufficiently our citizens and our State. Now in this inability of mine there is nothing surprising ; but I have formed the same opinion about the poets also, those of the present as well as those of the past; not that I disparage in any way the poetic clan, but it is plain to all that the imitative 1 tribe will imitate with most ease and success the things amidst which it has been reared, whereas it is hard for any man to imitate well in action what lies outside the range of his rearing, and still harder in speech. Again, as to the class of Sophists, although I esteem them highly versed in many fine discourses of other kinds, yet I fear lest haply, seeing they are a class which roams from city to city and has no settled habitations of its own, they may go wide of the mark in regard to menwho are at once philosophers and statesmen, and what they would be likely to do and say, in their several dealings with foemen in war and battle, both by word and deed. Thus there remains only that class which is of your complexion—a class which, alike by nature and nurture, shares the qualities of both the others. For our friend Timaeus is a native of a most well-governed State, Italian Locris,2 and inferior to none of its citizens either in property or in rank ; and not only has he occupied the highest offices and posts of honour in his State, but he has
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If <>»	5>	»	’	' O / A »	»	*	«	>
(Totpcas o av Kar eprjv Oo^av ctt aKpov airarrrjs eXtfXvOc Kpi/rlav 8e ttov irdvres oi rffi urpev oi>8evos i8t,a)TT]v dvra atv Xeyopev Trjs 8* 'Ep/zo-Kpdrovs av irepl (/>vaea)s Kal Tpoc/yfjs, irpds B diravra raur’ etvat tKavfjs iroXXdtv paprvpovvrcov TTLOT€VT€OV. 8tO Kal X^S 8taVOOVp€VOS Vp&V 8eopeva)v ra rrepl rtfs TToXi/retas dceXOetv irpoOvpLcos exap^oprjv, eiocos orc rov eg-rjs Aoyov ovoeves av vpxov eOeXovrcov iKavcoTCpov aTroSoiev els yap TroXepov TTperrovTa KaraoTT)aavT€s tt]v ttoXiv arravr avrrj rd Trpoa^Kovra diTo8oiT av p.6voc rcov vvv. €L7rd)V 8y raTTiTax^evra dvTCTTera^a vpiv a Kal vvv Xeyo). gvvcv/jLoXoy'qaar* ovv KOLvfj crKtipapLCvoL 0 Trpos vp,a$ avrovs €19 vvv avranoScoGreiv p,oi ra tcov X6ya)v gevia, irdpeipd re ovv 8rj KtKocrp,iqpL€vos ctt avrd Kal iravTcov erocpLOTaros d)v 8€xea0ai.
EP. Kat pLev Si), KaOaTTcp cIttc Tt/zato? d8e, <5 lLid)Kpar€$> OVT€ cXXea/jOpLCV TTpodvfJLLaS ov8ev OVT eanv ov8e[ua 7rp6(/>a(jis Yjpav tov p/r] 8pav ravra' coare Kat evOvs evdevde, e7T€t8i) Trapa KptTtav Trpos rov ^€vd)va, ov Kal KaraXvopev, a^LKopeOa, Kal ert Trporepov KaO' 68ov av ravra €<jkottov[jl€v . D oSe1 ovv rjpiv Xoyov elarjyqcraTO €K iraXaias aKofjs' ov Kal vvv Xeye, <5 Kptrta, Ta>8et iva £vv8oKipd(rr]
*	\	» t > V »	»	M »	»	>
Trpos TTJV €77tTa^tV €tT CTTlTTqOCLOS €IT aV€7TlTTjO€LOS cartv.
KP. Taura xPV	Ka^ rptrcp KOivaiv^p
Tt/zata) ^vv8ok€l.
1 45e best ms. : i S’ other mss., Zur.
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also attained, in my opinion, the very summit of eminence in all branches of philosophy. As to Critias, all of us here know that he is no novice in any of the subjects we are discussing. As regards Hermocrates, we must believe the many witnesses who assert that both by nature and by nurture he is competent for all these inquiries. So, with this in my mind, when you requested me yesterday to expound my views of the polity I gratified you most willingly, since I knew that none could deal more adequately than you (if you were willing) with the next subject of discourse ; for you alone, of men now living, could show our State engaged in a suitable war and exhibiting all the qualities which belong to it. Accordingly, when I had spoken upon my prescribed theme, I in turn prescribed for you this theme which I am now explaining. And you, after consulting together among yourselves, agreed to pay me back to-day with a feast of words ; so here I am, ready for that feast in festal garb, and eager above all men to begin.
herm. Of a truth, Socrates, as our friend Timaeus has said, we will show no lack of zeal, nor have we any excuse for refusing to do as you say. Yesterday, in fact, immediately after our return from you to the guest-chamber at Critias’s where we are lodging-aye, and earlier still, on our way there—we were considering these very subjects. Critias here mentioned to us a story derived from ancient tradition ; and now7, Critias, pray tell it again to our friend here, so that he may help us to decide whether or not it is pertinent to our prescribed theme.
crit. That I must certainly do, if our third partner, Timaeus, also approves.
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TI. AoK€l prfv.
kp. ’Axove 817, <3 Hcvxpares, Aoyov /xdAa pev aroTTOV, TravraiTacrt ye prjv dXrjOovs, <os 6 ra)v E eirra eroefxdraros SoAcop ttot’ ecf>7). tjv pev ovv olkcios Kal ac/iddpa <f)lXos rjpcv Apayrudov rov rrpoTTO.TTTTOV, KaOdnep Xeyec rroXXaypv Kal avros ev rrj Trovqaef Trpds 8e Kpmav rdv rjperepov tto-ttitov elirev, cos airepv'qpovevev av rrpds rjpds 6 yepcov, on peydXa Kal Oavpacrrd rfjo& eiry rraXaid epya rfjs irdXecos vito xpdvov Kal <j>0opds dvOpcorrcov 'qtfjavLopeva, rdvraiv 8e ev peyicrrov, ov vvv errc-21 pyrprOeHJi. TTperrov av Tjpcv e'er] col re arrodovvai, yapcv Kal ryv 6eov dpa ev rfj Travrjyvpei dcxaccos re Kal dXrjOcds olovirep vpvovvras eyKcopLa^ew.
2n. Ev Xeyeis. aAAa 817 ttocov epyov rovro KpiTia? ov Xeyopevov pev, cos 8e 7rpa)(0ev ovrcos viro rrjoSe rys iroXecos ap^oaov ^crjyeiro Kara rrjv 'LoXcovos aKor/v;
KP. ’Eyd> c/ipdaa) rraXaidv dicrjKod>s Xoyov ov veov avSpos. yv pev yap 817 rore l&pi/rtas, cos B €<£17, ayeSov eyyvs raw evevrjKovra ercdv, eyco 8e 7717 pdXbcrra deKerrjS' rj 8e Koupetori? 17/iip o^aa ervy^o-vev 9Arrarovplafv. rd 8tj rrjs eoprrjs* * avvrjOes eKaarore Kal rore gvveftr] rocs Traceriv a&Xa yap Tjp'iv ol Trarepes eOeaav pa.ipcp8cas> ttoXXow pev oSv 817 Kal rroXXa eXe^Or] ttoi^tcov rroi/ppara, are 8e vea Kar exeivov rdv xpovov dvra rd ^oXcovos TroXXol raw Ttaldcov rfaapev. elrrev ovv dr] ns rcov
1 i.e. the lesser Panathenaea, held early in June, just after the Bendideia.
* The Apaturia was a feast held in October in honour of Dionysus. On the third day of the feast the children 28
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tim. Assuredly I approve.
crit. Listen then, Socrates, to a tale which, though passing strange, is yet wholly true, as Solon, the wisest of the Seven, once upon a time declared. Now Solon—as indeed he often says himself in his poems—was a relative and very dear friend of our great-grandfather Dropides ; and Dropides told our grandfather Critias—as the old man himself, in turn, related to us—that the exploits of this city in olden days, the record of which had perished through time and the destruction of its inhabitants, were great and marvellous, the greatest of all being one which it would be proper for us nW to relate both as a payment of our debt of thanks to you and also as a tribute of praise, chanted as it were duly and truly, in honour of the Goddess on this her day of Festival.1
sqc. Excellent! But come now, what was this exploit described by Critias, following Solon’s report, as a thing not verbally recorded, although actually performed by this city long ago ?
crit. I will tell you : it is an old tale, and I heard it from a man not young. For indeed at that time, as he said himself, Critias was already close upon ninety years of age, while I was somewhere about ten ; and it chanced to be that day of the Apaturia which is called “ Cureotis.” 2 The ceremony for boys which was always customary at the feast was held also on that occasion, our fathers arranging contests in recitation. So while many poems of many poets were declaimed, since the poems of Solon were at that time new, many of us children chanted them. And one of our fellow-tribesmen—whether he really bom during the year were registered (hence the name Cwreofat Kovp<n = youths).
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21
(ftparcpaiv, €ltc 817 8okovv avrqj totc erre Kal C X^PbV TbP Kpt/rla (faepajv, 8okccv ol Ta re aAAa
(jotfxirTarov yeyovevat, SoAaiva /cat Kara tt]v irolrpHV ad ra)v iTOiriTCov TravTcov cXevdeptuiTaTOV. d 8rj yepatVf a<f)68pa yap ovv pepvrjpab, /zaAa re 'qcrO'Y] Kal 8bapcb8bdaa$ €?tt€p* Ei ye, a> *Apvvav8p€> py irapepytp rfj TTOLTjcrcb Kareyp-qaaTO, aAA’ gctttov-8aK€L KaOdirep dXXoc, tov tc Xoyov dv dir' Alyvirrov 8evpo TjveyKaro aTrereAeae, Kal pvj 8id rds ardaeis VITO KaK&V T€ dXXo)V, 0(5 a €Vp€V €V0d8c 'pKCOP, D yjpayKaaOrj KaTapeXrjcrab, Kara y' eprjv 86£av ovre
'HaioSoff ovre “Opppos ovre aXXos ov8el$ TTOi/ryrps ev8oKipd)T€pos eyeveTO dv ttotc avrov. Tl$ 8* fy 6 .Xoyos, 8* off, <3 Kpma; irepl p,€yL<rrr]s> etbr], Kal dvopaaroTdrrjs rracr&v 8iKabdraT dv Trpagecos oucnjs1, rjo€ tj ttoais ETrpa^e p,€V> dca de ypovov Kal (fidopav rcXv epyaaapevov ov 8i'qpK€ae 8evpo d X6yo$. Adye dpyrjs, 8* off, tI tc Kal tt&s Kal irapa tlvcdv d)$ dXrjOrj 8iaKT]Kod)s eXeyev 6 ^aoXoiV.
E *Eoti rtff Kar Alyvirrov, 8* off, ev to) AeAra, rrepl o Kara Kopvt/rqv o^Z^erat to tov NeZAov pevjiuz, SamKOff CTriKaXovpevos vopds, tovtov 8e tov vopov aeyiaTTj TroAtff Safe, oOev 8r] Kal "Apacas o ftaaiXevs' ot$. r^ff TroAecoff Oeds dpyrjyds Tiff eariv, AiytWTMrri pev rovvopa ^rp0t *EAA??vioti 8e, co? o eKclvojv Xdyos, 9A0r]vd' pdAa 8e tf>bX-aOrjvaioi Kal nva TpoTrov olk€loi to>v8’ etval <f>aoiv. ot 8y SoAcov €^tj irop^vdels a<f>68pa re yevecrOac Trap* a^roiff evripos, Kal 8^ Kai Ta TraAaia
1 Amasis (Aahmes) was king of Egypt 569-525 b.c.. and a phil-Hellene; cf. Hdt ii. 162 ff.
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thought so at the time or whether he was paying a compliment to Critias—declared that in his opinion Solon was not only the wisest of men in all else, but in poetry also he was of all poets the noblest. Whereat the old man (I remember the scene well) was highly pleased and said with a smile, “ If only, Amynander, he had not taken up poetry as a by-play but had worked hard at it like others, and if he had completed the story he brought here from Egypt, instead of being forced to lay it aside owing to the seditions and all the other evils he found here on his return,—why then, I say, neither Hesiod nor Homer nor any other poet would ever have proved more famous than he.” “ And what was the story, Critias?” said the other. “Its subject,” replied Critias, “ was a very great exploit, worthy indeed to be accounted the most notable of all exploits, which was performed by this city, although the record of it has not endured until now, owing to lapse of time and the destruction of those who wrought it.” “ Tell us from the beginning,” said Amynander, “ what Solon related and how, and who were the informants who vouched for its truth.”
“ In the Delta of Egypt,” said Critias, “ where, at its head, the stream of the Nile parts in two, there is a certain district called the Saitic. The chief city in this district is Sais—the home of King Amasis,1—the founder of which, they say, is a goddess whose Egyptian name is Neith,2 and in Greek, as they assert, Athena. These people profess to be great lovers of Athens and in ameasure akin to our people here. AndSolonsaid that when he travelled there he was held in great esteem amongst them ; moreover, when he was questioning
1 Neith is identified by Plutarch with Isis; cf. Hdt. ii. 28.
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22 aVGpCOTcbv 7TOTG* 1 TOVS pbdXbOTa TT€pl TOV Ta TOJV lepeOJV epmelpOVS CtyeboV OVTG aVTOV OVT€ dAAoP wEAA^va ovSeva ovSev, u>s evros eiTreiv, eiboTa vrepb ru)v to co vr aw dvevpeiv. Kal TTore irpoayayecv fiovXrjOels ovtovs TTGpl rtov ap^aicov eis Xoyovs, tow rajSe ra ap^aiorara Xeyeiv eTTbyeipcLV, Trepl &OpO)Ve(OS T€ TOV 7TpU)TOV XtyOeVTOS Kal NbofrqS, Kal p,era top KaTatcXvapbOV av irepl AevKaXlawos Kal Uvppas cos bieyevovro pivOoXoyeiv, Kal tovs B e£ avrcbv yeveaXoyeiv, Kal ra ra>v er<uv bcra tfv ois eXeye TTeipaodab biapbirqpbovevcov tovs ypbvovs dpbO-p,eiv’ Kal Tiva eineiv tow lepeaw ev p,aXa TraXaiov SoAa>v, SoAcop, ’EAA^rej del muSes care, yepaw §€ *EAA?}v ovk ecmv. *A.KOvaas oSvt IIcos tI tovto Xeyecs; c^dvab. Neot eare, el-rrebv, Tas ipvyds ndvres* ov3ep,lav yap ev avTals €^€tc 8? apxalav aKorjp TraAaiav Sdfap ou8e /xa^/za xpdvoj C ttoXlov ovSev. t to be tovtojv aLTiov Tobe. TtoXXal Kal koto. TroAAa <f>0opal yeyovacrw dvOpcovrcov Kal eoovrai, irvpl pbev Kal vbaTi pLeycorab, pbvplocs be aXXobs erepai ^paxvrepac. to yap ovv Kal Trap* vpbiv Xeyopcevov, d>s vrore Qaedaw * HAZ6u iracs to tov 'narpbs dppba ^ev^as bid to p,rj bvvarbs etvai /card rqv tov iraTpbs dbbv eXavveiv -ra t* eirl yrjs gvveKavcre Kal avrbs KepavvwOels biecftOdpi), tovto pvOov peep axrjpba e^ov Xeyerai, to 8* aXi^ffes eari D Tcov irepl yfjv Kal kot odpavbv lovtcdv TrapaXXa^is
1 Tore is omitted by some mss. and Zur.
1 Of, Laws 676 ff.
1 For the legend of Phaethon see Ovid, Mtt, i. 751 ff.
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such of their priests as were most versed in ancient lore about their early history, he discovered that neither he himself nor any other Greek knew anything at all, one might say, about such matters. And on one occasion, when he wished to draw them on to discourse on ancient history, he attempted to tell them the most ancient of our traditions, concerning Phoroneus, who was said to be the first man, and Niobe; and he went on to tell the legend about Deucalion and Pyrrha after the Flood, and how they survived it, and to give the genealogy of their descendants; and by recounting the number of years occupied by the events mentioned he tried to calculate the periods of time. Whereupon one of the priests, a prodigiously old man, said, “ O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children : there is not such a thing as an old Greek.” And on hearing this he asked, “ What mean you by this saying ? ” And the priest replied, “ You are young in soul, every one of you. For therein you possess not a single belief that is ancient and derived from old tradition, nor yet one science that is hoary with'age. And this is the cause thereof: There have been and there will be many and divers destructions of mankind,1 of which the greatest are by fire and water, and lesser ones by countless other means. For in truth the story that is told in your country as well as ours, how once upon a time Phaethon, son of Helios,2 yoked his father’s chariot, and, because he was unable to drive it along the course taken by his father, burnt up all that was upon the earth and himself perished by a thunderbolt,—that story, as it is told, has the fashion of a legend, but the truth of it lies in the occurrence of a shifting of the bodies in the heavens which move
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/eat Sia paicpayv ypdvcov ybyvopevq tZov €tti yfjs TTvpl ttoXXo) cf)9opd. rare ovv dorob Kar opr] Kal €V Vl^TqXoLS TOTTOIS Kal €V IfqpObS ObKOVUb, pdXXoV StoAAuvrat raw rrorapobs Kal OaXdrrr] rrpoaobKOVV-rcov rjpbv de 6 NetAoj els re rd aAAa oajrrjp Kal Tore ck ravrrjs rfjs arroplas aco^eb avgdpevosX orav 8 ad ot Oeol rr]v yfjv vdaoa KaOalpovres KaraKXv^aiObv, ot pev ev robs opecn dbaacd^ovrab E floVKoXob VOpCbS T€, Ob 8* CV TO.bS Trap* VpbV TToXeObV ebs rqv OdXarrav vrro raw rrorapdiv (faepovrab' Kara de ryvde rrjv ycopav ovre rdre ovre dXXore dvcoOev €7Ti ras dpovpas vda>p emppeb, rd 8* evavrlov KarojOev nav* enavbevab rre^vKev. ddev Kal db as alrias rdvOdde aoa^opbeva Xeyerab rraXabdrara. rd de aXrjOes, ev Tract robs rdrrobs orrov py ^ebpbutv e^auHos rj Kav/ia arretpyeb, rrXeov, rore 8e eXarrov 23 act yevos earlv dv0pa)rra>V’ ova de r] Trap’ vpbbv r] rfjde rj Kal Kar* dXXov rorrov (dv aKorj lorpev, el ttov rb koXov rq peya yeyovev t) Kal rbva dba</>opd,v dXXrjv e%ov, rrdvra yeypappeva ck iraXabov rfid' earlv ev rols tepobs Kal aeocoapeva. rd 8e Trap’ dpcv KOb rols dXXobs dprb KarearKevaapeva eKaarore Tuyyaveb ypdppaab koa drraabv ottoctodv rroXebs deovrab, Kal rrdXbv db9 euoddrcov erddv tdorrep voaqpa rjKeb </>epdpevov avrots pevpa ovpdvbov B /cat rovs dypappdrovs re Kal dpovaovs eXvrrev vpxdv, Z5ot€ TraAiv e^ dp%rjs otov veob ylyvecrOe, ovdev eldores ovre rddv rfjde ovre tujv nap9 vpw,
1	J. Cook Wilson: Xv6/kvo$ mss., Zur.
* ra» is omitted by some mss. and Zur.
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round the earth, and a destruction of the things on the earth by fierce fire, which recurs at long intervals. At such times all they that dwell on the mountains and in high and dry places suffer destruction more than those who dwell near to rivers or the sea ; and in our case the Nile, our Saviour in other ways, saves us also at such times from this calamity by rising high. And when, on the other hand, the Gods purge the earth with a flood of waters, all the herdsmen and shepherds that are in the mountains are saved,1 but those in the cities of your land are swept into the sea by the streams ; whereas in our country neither then nor at any other time does the water pour down over our fields from above, on the contrary it all tends naturally to well up from below. Hence it is, for these reasons, that what is here preserved is reckoned to be most ancient; the truth being that in every place where there is no excessive heat or cold to prevent it there always exists some human stock, now more, now less in number. And if any event has occurred that is noble or great or in any way conspicuous, whether it be in your country or in ours or in some other place of which we kqow by report, all such events are recorded from of old and preserved here in our temples ; whereas your people and the others are but newly equipped, every |ime, with letters and all such arts as civilized States require ; and when, after the usual interval of years, like a plague, the flood from heaven comes sweeping down afresh upon your people, it leaves none of you but the unlettered and uncultured, so that you become young as ever, with no knowledge of all that happened in old times in this
1	Cf. Laws 677 b.
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oaa yv ev rocs TraXatois xpovois. to. yovv vvv 8y yeveaXoyyBe'vra, <5 SoAtuv, irepl ra>v irap' vp.iv a 8iyXBes> iral8a)V ftpaxv n 8ia<f)ep€i pvBcov, oi it parrov p.ev eva yys KaraKXvapidv pepvyaBe ttoXXcdv epirpoaBev yeyovdrcov, eri 8e to KaXXccrrov Kal dpiarov yevos eir* avBparn-ovs ev ry xwpa ry Trap’ vpiv ovk lore yeyovos, e$ a>v av re Kal iraaa -n C iroXis earn rd vvv vpcvv irepcXei^Bevros ttotc airepparos ftpaxeos, aAA* vpas XeXyBe 8cd to tovs ireptyevopevovs em, iroXXas yeveas ypappaai reXev-rav d(f>(ovovs. yv yap 8tJ ttotc, a> EoAcov, virep ryv peylaryv </>6opdv v8aaiv y vvv ’AByvauvv ovaa irdXis apiary Trpos re rov iroXepov Kal Kara irdvra ev-vopxardry 8ia</>€p6vra)S' f KaXXiara epya Kal ttoXl-reiai yeveaOai Xeyovrai KdXXiarai Traauiv, drrdaatv vvv vtto rov ovpavdv ypeis aKoyv 'TrapeSegapeBa.
D 'AKovaas ovv 6 LoAcov etjry Bavpaaat, Kal rraaav TrpoBvplav axeiv 8eop.evos rtvv lepecnv rravra 8i9 aKpipeias ot ra irepl r&v rraXai TtoXircdv e^ys 8ieXBeiv. rov ovv lepea </>dvar <&B6vos o#8eis, <3 H6Xa>vt aAAa <fov re ^veKa epd) Kal rys noXeojs iyudvt pcdXiara 8e rys Beov x^Pw» V Tfy ™ vfierepav Kal ryv89 eAa^c Kal eBpei/te Kal eirawevae, rrporepav pev ryv nap* vpfiv ereai x^°^> **
E re kcu fH(/>aiarov to oneppca rrapaXapovaa vpidHv, ryv8e 8e varepav, rys §€ evBd8e 8iaKoap.yaeajs wap* ypav ev rots lepois ypdp,p.aaiv OKraKiaxiXcajv ertov dpiBpcds yeypairrai, irepl 8^ r&v hfOKiax^Xia yeyovortvv ery iroXiT&v aoi 8yXd)aa> 8id flpaxea>v
1	w. from the elements iarth and fire, cf. 3k b.
For the legend of Erechtheus, son of G6 and Hephaestua, •nd king of Athens (Hom. H. ii. 547), see Eurip. Ion, 86
TIMAEUS
land or in your own. Certainly the genealogies which you related just now, Solon, concerning the people of your country, are little better than children’s tales; for, in the first place, you remember but one deluge, though many had occurred previously; and next, you are ignorant of the fact that the noblest and most perfect race amongst men were bom in the land where you now dwell, and from them both you yourself are sprung and the whole of your existing city, out of some little seed that chanced to be left over; but this has escaped your notice because for many generations the survivors died with no power to express themselves in writing. For verily at one time, Solon, before the greatest destruction by water, what is now the Athenian State was the bravest in war and supremely well organized also in all other respects. It is said that it possessed the most splendid works of art and the noblest polity of any nation under heaven of which, we have heard tell.”
Upon hearing this, Solon said that he marvelled, and with the utmost eagerness requested the priest to recount for him in order and exactly all the facts about those citizens of old. The priest then said : “ I begrudge you not the story, Solon; nay, I will tell it, both for your own sake and that of your city, and most of all for the sake .of the Goddess who has adopted for her own both your land and this of ours, and has nurtured and trained them,—yours first by the space of a thousand years, when she had received the seed of you from Ge and Hephaestus,1 and after that ours. And the duration of our civilization as set down in our sacred writings is 8000 years. Of the citizens, then, who lived 9000 years ago, I will
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vopLovg te Kal tcov Epytov avTocg o KaXXccrrov 24 enpaxth]' to 8* aKpifles irepl irdvT(pv EfftE^qg
Euravdtg Kara ax°^Vp> avra ra ypapcfiara Xaflovreg, Sb€%ip,€V. rovg pbEV ovv voptovg gkottel vrpog Tovg rffie' TroXXa yap Trapa^ELypLara to)V tote trap vpftv ovtcdv evddSe vvv dvEvpqcrEig^ TTpcorov pbEV to tu)V LEpEcov yevog drrd t<ov aAAcov youpig d(f>a)pb~ apbEvov, pberd 8e tovto to tcov 3'qpuovpya>v, oti KaO avTO ekclcttov dXXcp 8e ovk EiTLpayvvpLEVOV bq/w OVpyeL, TO TE TOJV VOpLECOV Kal TO TCOV OqpEVT&V TO te tcov yEatpycov. Kal &q Kal to p^dx^pbov yevog B quOqual ttov tt]3e diro TTavraiv Ttbv yevcov Kcyoypt-apbcvov, otg ovSev aAAo ‘rrXrjV Ta irepl tov TroXepLOV vird tov vopbov irpocrcTaxfh] P^Xelv. €ti, 8e 'q Tqg OTrXlaeajg avrcov ax^o^g dam^otv Kal SopaTtov, otg q/ietg irpdyroi tcov Trepl Tqv *A.crtav d)TrXc(rp,€0a, Trjg 0eovt KaddiTEp sv EKtwoig ToZg Torrocg, trap vpiv irpoiTObg EvbEL^apbEvqg. to 8* TrepL Trjg <f>poviqcr€CjDg, dpag nov tov vdp,ov tyjSe ocrqv eirb-C pleXelov ETroivyraTO EvOvg KaT apxdg Trepc te tov
KoapLOV d/navTa pbEXpb pbavriK-qg Kal barpucqg Trpog vytEiav ek tovtcov Oeuvv ovtcvv Ebg Ta avOpcoTTwa dv€vpo)v, oaa te aXXa Tovroig ettetoi pbaOr/pbaTa irdvra KrqcrdpLEVog. Tavrqv odv 8y tote ^vpLTraaav Tqv dbaKoapLqabV Kal arvvra^iv 7) 0Eog npoTEpovg vpbag dcaKoapbqcraaa KaTcpKWEV, EKXE^apLEvq tov TO7TOV EV (5 yEyEVY]CF0E, Tqv EVKpa<JC(XV TU)V (bpajv ev avrcp KaTcdovcra, otl (^povipbOJTaTOvg dvdpag D olcroi. dr* ovv (^iXoTToXEpiog te Kal <j>iX6&o<j>og q
1 Egypt being reckoned as part of Asia.
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declare to you briefly certain of their laws and the noblest of the deeds they performed: the full account in precise order and detail we shall go through later at our leisure, taking the actual writings. To get a view of their laws, look at the laws here ; for you will find existing here at the present time many examples of the laws which then existed in your city. You see, first, how the priestly class is separated off from the rest; next, the class of craftsmen, of which each sort works by itself without mixing with any other; then the classes of shepherds, hunters, and farmers, each distinct and separate. Moreover, the military class here, as no doubt you have noticed, is kept apart from all the other classes, being enjoined by the law to devote itself solely to the work of training for war. A further feature is the character of their equipment with shields and spears ; for we were the first of the peoples of Asia 1 to adopt these weapons, it being the Goddess who instructed us, even as she instructed you first of all the dwellers in yonder lands. Again, with regard to wisdom, you perceive, no doubt, the law here,—how much attention it has devoted from the very beginning to the Cosmic Order, by discovering all the effects which the divine causes produce upon human life, down to divination and • the art of medicine which aims at health, and by its mastery also of.all the other subsidiary studies. So when, at that time, the Goddess had furnished you, before all others, with all this orderly and regular system, she established your State, choosing the spot wherein you were born since she perceived therein a climate duly blended, and how that it would bring forth men of supreme wisdom. So it was that the Goddess, being
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Oeds ovcra rov TTpocrr/repeurdrovs avrrj peXXovra oiaeiv rdirov dvdpas, rovrov eKXe^apevrj rrpdrrov KaratKicrev. (pKeire dr) ovv vdpo is re roiovrois XPU)[JL€VOI Kal €Tl pdXXoV eVVOpOVpCVOL TTaOT) T€ irdvras dvdpcorrovs VTT€pp€^r)KOT€s dperfj, KaOdrrep clkos yewr)para Kal rrdidevpara Oeciov dvr as. rroXXd pev ovv vpcov Kal peydXa epya rfjs TToAewj yeypappeva Oavpd^erai, iravrcov prjv ev E vrrepeyei peyedei Kal dperfj’ Xeyei yap rd yeypappeva, ocrqv f) irdXis vpcov enavcre rrore dvvapiv vflpei rropevopevrjv apa eirl rraaav ^vpdorrrjv Kal *Aaiav, e^oodev dpprfteicrav ck rov *ArXavriKov ireXdyovs. rdre yap rropevaipov Jjv rd eKei ire-Xayos' vfjcrov yap rrpd rov orr6par os ^Xev> $ KaXeire, cos <f>are, vpeis 'Hpa/cAeous1 crrtfXas' Tj de vfjcros dpa Aiflvrjs Kal 'Aalas pel&ov, e^ ^s emflardv enl rds dXXas v'qaovs rots ror eylyvero Tropevopevocs, ck de raw v^oujv errl rrjv Karavri-25 Kpv iraaav ^rreipov rrjv rrepl rov dXrj&ivdv ckclvov ttovtov. rdde pev yap, oaa €vtos rov ordparos ov Xeyopev, ^aiverai Xiprjv arevov nva ex<vv eiarrXovv’ eKeivo de rreXayos dvr cos re rrepiz eyovcra avrd yrj rravreXoos rdA-T/^cu?]1 dpOdrar* av Xeyoiro rjireipos. ev de dy rrj ’ArXavrtdi vr/criy ravrr) peyaXr] crvvecrrq Kal davpaarr) dvvapis flacaXecov, kpar over a pev dirdcrrjs rrjs vr/uov, rroXXcov de aXXoov vrjtrcov Kal pepcov rrjs rprelpov irpds de B rovrois eri rdov evrds rrjde Ai^v-rjs pev ^pxov P^XP1,
1	ikriOGs erased in best ms.
1	i.e. the Straits of Gibraltar.	’ i.e. Africa.
• i.e. the Mediterranean Sea, contrasted with the Atlantic Ocean.
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herself both a lover of war and a lover of wisdom* chose the spot which was likely to bring forth men most like unto herself, and this first she established. Wherefore you lived under the rule of such laws as these,—yea, and laws still better,—and you surpassed all men in every virtue, as became those who were the offspring and nurslings of gods. Many, in truth, and great are the achievements of your State, which are a marvel to men as they are here recorded ; but there is one which stands out above all both for magnitude and for nobleness. For it is related in our records how once upon a time your State stayed the course of a mighty host, which, starting from a distant point in the Atlantic ocean, was insolently advancing to attack the whole of Europe, and Asia to boot. For the ocean there was at that time navigable; for in front of the mouth which you Greeks call, as you say, ‘ the pillars of Heracles,’1 there lay an island which was larger than Libya 2 and Asia together; and it was possible for the travellers of that time to cross from it to the other islands, and from the islands to the whole of the continent over against them which encompasses that veritable ocean. For all that we have here, lying within the mouth of which we speak,3 is evidently a haven having a narrow entrance ; but that yonder is a real ocean, and the land surrounding it may most rightly be called, in the fullest and truest sense, a continent. Now in this island of Atlantis there existed a confederation of kings, of great and marvellous power, which held sway over all the island, and over many other islands also and parts of the continent; and, moreover, of the lands here within the Straits they ruled over Libya as far as Egypt,
4J
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irpos Aiyvirrov, rrjs 8e EupcoTr^s P^XP1, Tvpprjvias. avrrj 8tj irdcra ^vvaOpoiaOeicra et? ev tj 8vvap,is tov re trap* vpiv Kal tov Trap9 rjpiv Kai tov evros TOV (TTOpXLTOS TTClVTa TO7TOV pta 7707 e77€^€4p7}O,eV dppfj 8ovXova0ai. totc ovv vpxov, co LoAtov, rfjs rroXecos ri 8vvapis eis airavTas dvOpioTrovs Sta^avT/? dp&TT] Te Kal pcopTj eyeveTO’ TravTOiv yap irpocrTacra C evipvyia Kal Teyyais dcrai koto. TrdXepov, Ta p,ev
raw '^EtXXiqvcov TjyovpevTj, ra 3’ avTT] piovcoOeiaa eg dvdyKTjs t&v dXXcov aTrocrTavrcov, etri tovs eayaTOVs dtftiKopevT] kiv8vvovs> Kparr](ja<ja p>ev tcov cttiovtiov Tponaia ecrTTjcre, tovs pTjirco 8e8ovXiopevovs 8i€K(oXvcre 8ovXco0fjvai, tovs 8 aX-Xovs, ocroi KaTOiKovpiev cvtos opcov ^Hpa/cAetcov, d(f>66va>s drravTas TjXevOepcocrev. voTepcp 8e ypovcp (reiapicov e^aialew Kal KaTaKXvapid)v yevop,evcov, D puis lipepas kcll wkt6$ xaXerrfjs eX6ovcrr)s, to t€
Trap9 vpcov pdyipov irav aOpdov e8v koto, yfjs, t] tc ’ArAavrt? vrjaos coaavTCOS Kara irjs 0aXaTT7]s 8v<ra T]<f>avIctOti • 810 Kal vvv aTropov Kai d8i-epevVriTOV yeyove to eKei TreXayos, tttiXov KaTa-flpayeos1 epTTo8d>v dvros» ov tj vfjaos i^opevr] irapecrxeTO.
Ta piev 8t} pTjdevra, cS ZcvKpaTes, vtto tov TraXaiov KpiTiov /car* a/co^v tt)v ^oXcvvos, cos E avvropicos eiTreiVf aKrpcoas* XeyovTOs 3e 817 X^es cjov Ttepl TToXiTetas Kal tcov av8pcov ovs eXeyes, eOavpia^ov dvapipvTiaKopievos avTa a vvv Xeyco, KaTavocov cos 8aip,ovtios eK tivos Tvyrjs ovk dmo CFKOTTOV ^VVTjV€X0'r]S TO, TToXXa OIS SoAcOV eiTTCV. ov 26 pirfv ePovX^Oriv Trapa^p^jaa evveiv' 81a ypovov yap
1 KaraPpax^os] Kapra £ia.0€o$ best MS. and Zur.
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and over Europe as far as Tuscany. So this host, being all gathered together, made an attempt one time to enslave by one single onslaught both your country and ours and the whole of the territory within the Straits. And then it was, Solon, that the manhood of your State showed itself conspicuous for valour and might in the sight of all the world. For it stood pre-eminent above all in gallantry and all warlike arts, and acting partly as leader of the Greeks, and partly standing alone by itself when deserted by all others, after encountering the deadliest perils, it defeated the invaders and reared a trophy ; whereby it saved from slavery such as were not as yet enslaved, and all the rest of us who dwell within the bounds of Heracles it ungrudgingly set free. But at a later time there occurred portentous earthquakes and floods, and one grievous day and night befell them, when the whole body of your warriors was swallowed up by the earth, and the island of Atlantis in like manner was swallowed up by the sea and vanished; wherefore also the ocean at that spot has now become impassable and unsearchable, being blocked up by the shoal mud which the island created as it settled down.”
You have now heard, Socrates, in brief outline, the account given by the elder Critias of what he heard from Solon ; and when you were speaking yesterday about the State and the citizens you were describing, I marvelled as I called to mind the facts I am now relating, reflecting what a strange piece of fortune it was that your description coincided so exactly for the most part with Solon’s account. I was loth, however, to speak on the instant; for owing to lapse of time my recollection of his account was not
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oux t/captoj epepvypyv. evevoyaa ovv dri ^pediv ely pc irpo$ epavrov irp&rov iKavats irdvra ava-Aa/?ovra Aeyetv ovra>?. 60 ev ra^v ^vvujpoXoyyaa <jol ramraxOevra yyovpevos, orrep ev avracri toi? Totoio,8e peyiarov epyov, Xoyov Ttva wpeTrovra rot? /JouAij/xacrtv vnoOeadaL, rovrov perptajs ypas €V7TOpY)G€CV. OVTO) 8?J, KaOdlTCp 68’ ellTC, T€ evGvs evOevBe amdjv irpds rovaBe dve</>epov avra B avapipvyaKopevos, direXOdw re a^eSov ti Travra
emaKoncov rys wktos dveXa/dov. d)$ 8tj rot, to Xeydpevov, Ta TratScov padypara davpaarov ex^i ri pvypetov ! eyd) yap a pev x^s TjKovcra, ovk av o?8a ei 8vva(pr)v diravra ev pvyjpr) vraXiv Xaflecv ravra 8e a TrapyroXw xpdvov ^i>aKT)Koa, TTavraTTacri Oavpdcraip* av el re pe atrrdjv (haiTefievyev. yv pev ovv perd ‘TroXX'rjs < rj^ovfjs Kai iraifiiK'rjs rore 0 aKovopeva, Kai rav irpea^vrov TrpoOvpajs pe 8c8a-
aKovros, ar* epov TroXXaKis enavepcordjvTOS, coare oiov eyKavpara dveKTrXvrov ypa(j>fjs eppovd poi yeyove. Kai By Kai tolctBc evOvs eXeyov cojOcv avrd ravra, Iva emropoiev Xdycuv per* epov.
Nvv oSv, oimep eveKa irdvra ravra ecpyrac, Xeyetv elpi eroipos, d) %d)Kpar€$, py povov ev Ke^aXatots aAA* djerrrep yKovaa Ka0* eKaarov. rovs Be iroXlras Kai ryv irdXiv yv x^^ ypw d>s ev pvOcp BiyeiaGa av, D vvv1 pereveyKovres erri rdXydcs Bevpo Oyaopev ojs cKeivyv ryvBe overav, Kai rov$ TroXtras ovs Bievoov
1 fuf is omitted by the best ms. and Zur.
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sufficiently clear. So I decided that I ought not to relate it until I had first gone over it all carefully in my own mind. Consequently, I readily consented to the theme you proposed yesterday, since I thought that we should be reasonably well provided for the task of furnishing a satisfactory discourse—which in all such cases is the greatest task. So it was that, as Hermocrates has said, the moment I left your place yesterday I began to relate to them the story as I recollected it, and after I parted from them I pondered it over during the night and recovered, as I may say, the whole story. Marvellous, indeed, is the way in which the lessons of one’s childhood “ grip the mind,” as the saying is. For myself, I know not whether I could recall to mind all that I heard yesterday; but as to the account I heard such a great time ago, I should be immensely surprised if a single detail of it has escaped me. I had then the greatest pleasure and amusement in hearing it, and the old man was eager to tell me, since I kept questioning him repeatedly, so that the story is stamped firmly on my mind like the encaustic designs of an indelible painting. Moreover, immediately after daybreak I related this same story to our friends here, so that they might share in my rich provision of discourse.
Now, therefore,—and this is the purpose of all that I have been saying,—I am ready to tell my tale, not in summary outline only but in full detail just as I heard it. And the city with its citizens which you described to us yesterday, as it were in a fable, we will now transport hither into the realm of fact; for we will assume that the city is that ancient city of ours, and declare that the citizens you conceived are in
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^(/yrpropcv ckclvovs tovs dXr]0cvovs etvai irpoyovovs Tjpcov ovs eXeyev 6 tepsvs’ vravTCOS appocrovcFL, Kat ovk aTraadpe0a Xeyovres ainovs etvat tovs ev TO) TOT€ OVTCLS XPO^P* KOWf] 8c 8(,aXapflaVOVT€S aTTavres TretpacrdpeOa to irpdirov els 8vvapw ots cTreragas aTToSovvat. ctkottclv ovv 8t] XP7!* & ^coKpaTCS, el Kara vovv 6 Xdyos rjpcv ovtos,
E rtva er* dXXov avr* avTov QrjTrpreov.
2fl. Kat tIv* dv, d> Kpcrta, paXXov avn tovtov pCTaXdftoLpeV, os Trj T€ ‘JTapOVOT] TTjs ^COV Ovolp 8ta TTjV OLKCLOT7JTCL O.V TTpeTTOL p,dXcOTat TO T€ [IT] 7rXa(j0€VTa p,vOov aXX9 dXrjdtvdv Xdyov efvat 7ra/x-[L€yd TTOV. 1TU)S y^P KCLL TTO0GV ClXXoVS CLV^Vp'YJCYO^LCV d<f>€]JL€VOL TOVT(X)V] OVK COTLV, aAA ay007] TVyT] XPV Xeyetv pAv vpas, epe §€ aim tcvv yOes Xoycov vvv 27 'rjcrvyLciv dyovTa avTaKovew.
KP. SKO7T€t 8^. TT]V T(VV ^€Pta>V (TOt Sta^COW, <V Yid)KpaT€s> fj ^t>^0€pev. eSo^e yap ypcv Tt/zatov per, are ovto daTpovopcKivTaTOV Tjpdiv Kal 'nepc (fivarecos tov iravros etSevat pdXurra epyov ttc-ttolt]pevov, TTpaiTov Xdyeiv apyopevov otto ttjs tov Koopov y€.veo^u)st tcXgvtov 8e cls av0pcvTT(vv <f>v(jw epc 8e pcTa tovtov, cos Trapd pev tovtov 8e8ey-pevov dv0pd)TTOVS Tip Xoy<p yeyovoTas, irapa aov 8c B 7T&TTai£)€vp€Vovs ^ca(f)€povTCOs avTiW Tivas» KaTa 8f] tov HoXcvvos Xdyov t€ Kal vdpov etaayayovTa avrovs <vs €ls dcKaoTas vpas TrocfjoaL iroXvras tyjs
1 3tj Stallbaum: mss., Zur.
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truth those actual progenitors of ours, of whom the priest told. In all ways they will correspond, nor shall we be out of tune if we affirm that those citizens of yours are the very men who lived in that age. Thus, with united effort, each taking his part, we will endeavour to the best of our powers to do justice to the theme you have prescribed. Wherefore, Socrates, we must consider whether this story is to our mind, or we have still to look for some other to take its place.
soc. What story should we adopt, Critias, in preference to this ? For this story will be admirably suited to the festival of the Goddess which is now being held, because of its connexion with her ; and the fact that it is no invented fable but genuine history is all-important. How, indeed, and where shall we discover other stories if we let these slip ? Nay, it is impossible. You, therefore, must now deliver your discourse (and may Good Fortune attend you !), while I, in requital for my speech of yesterday, must now keep silence in my turn and hearken.
crit. Consider now, Socrates, the order of the feast as we have arranged it. Seeing that Timaeus is our best astronomer and has made it his special task to learn about the nature of the Universe, it seemed good to us that he should speak first, beginning with the origin of the Cosmos and ending with the1 generation of mankind. After him I am to follow, taking over from him mankind, already as it were created by his speech, and taking over from you a select number of men superlatively well trained. Then, in accordance with the word and law of Solon, I am to bring these before ourselves, as before- a court of judges, and make them citizens of this State of ours,
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irdXecos rfjcrde d)$ dvras tovs Tore ’A^vatovy, ovs eptfwaev dfiaveis ovtcls 17 tu>v lepajv ypappaTWV <f>tfpy, ra Xoi/nd 8e cbs Trepl iroXiT&v Kal ’A.Brp'acaiv ovra)v rj8r] iroieZaBai tovs Xdyovs.
3X1. TeAecus re Kal Xapirpdis eouca dvrairoXirj-^ecrBai. Tqv tu>v Xdycov earlaaav, adv ovv epyov Xeyeiv dv, a> Tt/iaie, eh] to /tera tovto, d)s colkcv, KaXeaavra Kara vopov Beovs.
C ti. ’AAA’, a> Scu/cpares, tovto ye 877 irdvres oaoi Kal Kara flpaxy crux/)pocrvvr]s perexovcrw eirl navros dppfj Kal crpiKpov Kal peyaXov vpaypaTOS Bedv del irov kclXovchv’ rjpas 8e tovs irepl tov iravros Xdyovs vTOielaOal ttt) peXXovras, yeyovev 7] Kal ayeves cotlv, el pt) iravraTracri TrapaXXaT-Topev, dvayKTj Beovs T€ Kal Beds eirLKaXovpevovs evxeaBaL ndvra Kara vovv ckclvols p^v paXcora, €7ropevu)s 8e r]pcv elrrcLV. Kal Ta pev irepl Beaiv D TavTT] TrapaKCKX^aBaj’ to 8* ypeTepov napakXtj-tcov, pacrr* ’ dv vpeis pev pddoiTe, eyu> 8^ 3cavoovpai paXcar dv trepl tcov irpoK€Lpeva>v evbeigaLprjv.
*Eot4V odv 8^ Kar9 eprjv So^av Trpujrov 8iaipeTeov » * > f >	» *	\ ! _'
Taoe' ti to ov act, yeveariv oe ovk e^ov, KaL ti to 28 yiyvdpevov pev del, dv 8e ovS&noTe; to pev
voifoei peTa Xoyov ‘irepcXrjTTTdv del Kara Tavrd ov* to 8* ad $6£t) peT9 aloBrjaeais aXdyov do^aardv ycyvopevov Kal diroXXvpevov, ovtojs 8e ovdenore dv. Trav 8e ad to ycyvopevov vit9 acTcov tlvos e^ dvdyKTjs ylyveoBaL* vravrl yap advvaTov 48
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regarding them as Athenians of that bygone age whose existence, so long forgotten, has been revealed to us by the record of the sacred writings ; and thenceforward I am to proceed with my discourse as if I were speaking of men who already are citizens and men of Athens.
soc. Bounteous and magnificent, methinks, is the feast of speech with which I am to be requited. So then, Timaeus, it will be your task, it seems, to speak next, when you have duly invoked the gods.
tim. Nay, as to that, Socrates, all men who possess even a small share of good sense call upon God always at the outset of every undertaking, be it small or great; we therefore who are purposing to deliver a discourse concerning the Universe, how it was created or haply is uncreate, must needs invoke Gods and Goddesses (if so be that we are not utterly demented), praying that all we say may be approved by them in the first place, and secondly by ourselves. Grant, then, that we have thus duly invoked the deities ; ourselves we must also. invoke so to proceed, that you may most easily learn and I may most clearly expound my views regarding the subject before us.
Now first of all we must, in my judgement, make the following distinction. What is that which is Existent always and has no Becoming ? And what is that which is Becoming always and never is Existent ? Now the one of these is apprehensible by thought with the aid of reasoning, since it is ever uniformly existent; whereas the other is an object of opinion with the aid of unreasoning sensation, since it becomes and perishes and is never really existent. Again, everything which becomes must of necessity become owing to some Cause ; for without
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alrcov yevecrcv cryecv. orov pev ovv av o 817-pcovpyds irpos to Kara ravra eyov ^Xcttojv aei, rocovrcp rcvl irpoaypcopevos mtpG^d'ypdn, TIjV I8eav Kal 8vvapcv avrov aTrepydtyrac, kccXov e£
B dvdyicqs ovtojs aTroreXecaOai rrav' ov 8 av ecs to yeyovds, yewrjrcp Trapa8ecypaTL Trpocrypcvpevos, ov KaXdv. o 81) iras ovpavds y Koppos t) Kal aXXo o ri wore ovopa^dpevos paXcor9 av Seyocro, rovO ijpiv (XvopdaOa)—, UK€7TT€OV 8’ OVV TTCpl aVTOV TTpdiTOV, orrep wroKecrac irepl Travrds ev dpyfj 8ecv ctkottccv, Trdrepov rjv dec, yeveaecos dpyrjv eyajv ov8epcav, tj yeyovev, av9 dpyrjs rcvos dp£dpevo$. yeyovev’ dpards yap d'nTos tI ecrrc Kal crcopa eycov, rravTa 8e 0 ra rotavra aLcrOrjTa, rd 8e acudrjTa, 8d^r] TreptA^Trra peTa acoOijcrecos, ycyvdpeva Kal yewTjrd etfravrp T(p 8* aS yevopevcp (frapev vrr9 acrcov tcvos avayKrjv etvac yevecrOai. tov pev oSv ttoctj'ttjv Kal irarepa TovSe tov vravros evpecv tc epyov Kac evpovra ecs Trdvras dSvvaTOv Xeyecv To8e 8* oSv TraXcv em-OKeiTTeov irepl avrov, Ttpds trdrepov tojv Ttapa-8ecypdra)v d reKracvdpevos avrov direcpyatfiro, 29 Trdrepov rrpds rd Kara, ravrd Kal djcravrajs ^yov rj npos to yeyovos. ec pev 8tj kclXos ecrrcv o8e o Kocrpos o re dr/pcovpyds dyaOds, 8fjXov d)$ TTpds rd dc8cov epXeirev’ el 8e, o prf? ecTrecv rcvl 8epc$, irpos
1 Cf. 28 a.
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a cause it is impossible for anything to attain becoming. But when the artificer of any object, in forming its shape and quality, keeps his gaze fixed on that which is uniform, using a model of this kind, that object, executed in this way, must of necessity be beautiful; but whenever he gazes at that which has come into existence and uses a created model, the object thus executed is not beautiful. Now the whole Heaven, or Cosmos, or if there is any other name which it specially prefers, by that let us call it,— so, be its name what it may, we must first investigate concerning it that primary question which has to be investigated at the outset in every case,—namely, whether it has existed always, having no beginning of generation, or whether it has come into existence, haying begun from some beginning. It has come into existence ; for it is visible and tangible and possessed of a body ; and all such things are sensible, and things sensible, being apprehensible by opinion with the aid of sensation, come into existence, as we saw,1 and are generated. And that which has come into existence must necessarily, as we say, have come into existence by reason of some Cause. Now to discover the Maker and Father of this Universe were a task indeed ; and having discovered Him, to declare Him unto all men were a thing impossible. However, let us return and inquire further concerning the Cosmos, —after which of the Models did its Architect construct it ? Was it after that which is self-identical and uniform, or after that which has come into existence ?' Now if so be that this Cosmos is beautiful and its Constructor good, it is plain that he fixed his gaze on the Eternal; but if otherwise (which is an impious supposition), his gaze was on that which has come
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to yeyovo?. iravrl 8tj orates on irpos to azSiov 6 pev yap KaXXbaros tcov yeyovorcov, 6 8’ apccrros rcov alncov. ovno 8y yeyevypevos irpos to Xoycp Kal cfipoviprei irepcXi^irrov Kal Kara ravrd €%ov 8e8r]pbovpyT]Tac.
B Tovrcov 8e virapxdvnov aS irdcra dvdyKi] rdv8e rov Kocrpov CLKova nvos elvai.	peyurrov 8rj
iravros dpgacrOai Kara cftvcriv dp^rpr <S8e ovv irepi re euedvos Kal irepi rov irapa8elypaTos avrrjs dbopbcrreov, cos dpa tovs Xoyovs, dtvirep eixrbv e^r)yi]ral, tovtcov avroiv Kal ^vyyevebs ovras. rov pev ovv povipov Kal fleftacov Kal perd tov Karac/>avovs povlpovs Kal dperairrcvrovs, KaO* ocrov otov tc dveXeyKrobs irpocrqKCL Xdyois etvai Kal C avbKTjTOcs, tovtov Set pr]8ev eXXeiireiv' tovs 8e tov irpos pev €K€cvo dirtbKacrOeuros, ovros 8e clkovos ecKoras dvd Xdyov tc eKelvtov ovras ‘ o n irep irpos yeveacv ovuta, tovto irpos irbcrnv dX^deba. edv ovv, di ^idiKpares, iroXXa iroXXaiv [ehrdvraiv] irepb,1 Oed>v Kal rrjs tov iravtos yeveueois pi) 8vvarol yiyvdipeOa iravrrj it dvr cos avrovs avrocs dpoXoyovpevovs Xoyovs Kal dinjKpb^copevovs airoSovvai, pij Oav~ pacrps, dXX* eav dpa prfievos Jjrrov irapex<ope9a ebKoras, dyairav XPV» ^pvijpevovs* cos 6 Xeycov D eya> vpebs tc ol Kpiral c/ivcnv dvOpcoircvrjv exopev, dare irepl tovtcov tov ccKora pvdov airodexopevovs irpeireb tovtov pifiev en irepa tpqrebv.
2n. *Aptora, d> Tlpaie, iravrairaal re d>s
1 dirbvTwv is absent from best mss. : ripe (for repl of mss.) Diehl.
’ peixv-ripAvov^ pepvripivov best ms. and Zur.
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into existence. But it is clear to everyone that his gaze was on the Eternal; for the Cosmos is the fairest of all that has come into existence, and He the best of all the Causes. So having in this wise come into existence, it has been constructed after the pattern of that which is apprehensible by reason and thought and is self-identical.
Again, if these premisses be granted, it is wholly necessary that this Cosmos should be a Copy of something. Now in regard to every matter it is most important to begin at the natural beginning. Accordingly, in dealing with a copy and its model, we must affirm that the accounts given will themselves be akin to the diverse objects which they serve to explain ; those which deal with what is abiding and firm and discernible by the aid of thought will be abiding and unshakable ; and in so far as it is possible and fitting for statements to be irrefutable and invincible, they must in nojrise fall short thereof; whereas the accounts of that which is copied after the likeness of that Model, and is itself a likeness, will be analogous thereto and possess likelihood ; for as Being is to Becoming, so is Truth to Belief. Wherefore, Socrates, if in our treatment of a great host of matters regarding the Gods and the generation of the Universe we prove unable to give -accounts that are always in all respects self-consistent and perfectly exact, be not thou surprised; rather we should be content if we can furnish accounts that are inferior to none in likelihood, remembering that both I who speak and you who judge are but human creatures, so that it becomes us to accept the likely account of these matters and forbear to search beyond it.
soc. Excellent, Timaeus! We must by all means
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kgXgvgls arro^eKreov' to pev ovv irpoolptov Oav* paodcos aireS^d/ieOd aov, rov 8e 8r] vopov* Tjpiv G^G^rjs TTGpCUVG.
Tl. Aeycu/iev 8y 81* yv riva air lav yGVGaw Kal to E irav rd8e d ^vvcards ^wdarijoGV. dyaOos tjv, dyaOcp 8e ou8ei? irepl ov8gvo$ ov8gitotg cyylyvGrai (f>06vos‘ rovrov 8* gktos &v irdvra d ti /zaAiora yGVGcrOat, eflovXrfOr] irapairX^aca Gavrtp. ravwjv 8g yevGOGcus Kal Koapov jnaAiar’ dv res dpyrfv KVpia)-Tanjv trap’ dv8pa>v <f>povlpLa)V dirobexopevos opOd-30 Tara diro8GXovr dv. flovXrjdels yap 6 0go$ dyaOa pcv irdvra, (ftXavpov 8g prfiev ctvai Kara 8vvapw, ovro) 8rj irav oaov fy dpardv irapaXaPdjv ovx rprv-ylav dyov aAAa Kivovpcvov irX^ppeXcos Kal a-TaKTOts, els ragiv avrd tfyayGV gk rfjs dra^las, rjyqadpGvos gkgivo tovtov irdvrcos dpcivov. Ocpis '8g ovt rjv ovt goti, rep dplarco 8pav dXXo irXrjv to KdXXt,arov XoycadpGvos odv cvptoKGv gk t&v Kara B (f)vat,v dpar&v ov8gv dvorjTOV tov vovv g^ovtos oXov oXov KaXXcov GOGaOal iror* cpyov, vovv 8’ ad x<opl$ i/rvx^S d8vvarov irapayGvecrOat, rep. 8ia 8^] rov Xoyiapdv tov8g vovv pev ev i/rux'rj, ^XVV *v a<^" pan ^vveards rd irav ^vvGTGKralvGro, oitojs o n KaXXcarov glt] Kara fivorev dpierrov tg cpyov dirGip-yaapevos. ovro)? ovv 8i} Kara Xdyov rov ccKora 8gl XcycLV rdv8e tov Koapov ^&ov cpi/ivxov gwow 0 tg rfj dXrjOeLa 8id rip? rov 0gov ycvdaOac irpovoiav.
Tovtov 8* virdpxovros ad ra rovrois €</>g^tjs Tjptv 1 vbnw] X6yov best ms. and Zur.
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accept it, as you suggest; and certainly we have most cordially accepted your prelude ; so now, we beg of you, proceed straight on with the main theme.
tim. Let us now state the Cause wherefor He that constructed it constructed Becoming and the All. He was good, and in him that is good no envy ariseth ever concerning anything ; and being devoid of envy He desired that all should be, so far as possible, like unto Himself. This principle, then, we shall be wholly right in accepting from men of wisdom as being above all the supreme originating principle of Becoming and the Cosmos. For God desired that, so far as possible, all things should be good and nothing evil; wherefore, when He took over all that was visible, seeing that it was not in a state of rest but in a state of discordant and disorderly motion, He brought it into order out of disorder, deeming that the former state is in all ways better than the latter. For Him who is most good it neither was nor is permissible to perform any action save what is most fair. As He reflected, therefore, He perceived that of such creatures as are by nature visible, none that is irrational will be fairer, comparing wholes with wholes, than the rational; and further, that reason cannot possibly belong .to any apart from Soul. So because of this reflexion He constructed reason within soul $nd soul within body as He fashioned the All, that so the work He was executing might be of its nature most fair and most good. Thus, then, in accordance with the likely account, we must declare that this Cosmos has verily come into existence as a Living Creature endowed with soul and reason owing to the providence of God.
This being established, we must declare that which
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Ac/creov, rlvi ra>v £d)O)v avrov cl$ dpLotdrqra d gwicrras gvvcarrjac. raw p.cv ovv cv p,cpovs eiSei ttc^vkotcov pvrjdcvl Kara%ud(ja)p,cv' dreAet yap COLKOS OvBcV TTOT dv yCVOLTO KaXoV' ov 8* corn raAAa £wa KaO* cv Kal Kara ycvr] popcat rovrcp Trarrajv o/xotorarov avrov ctvac riOajpcv. rd yap 8t) vorpra t/da Trdvra ckclvo cv cavrep ‘rrcpiXafldv cyct, KaOdiTtp 08c 6 Koap.os Tpias oara rc aAAa D 6pcp.p.ara gwcarTpccv opard. t<S yap raw voov-ptcvaw KaXXlarcp Kal Kara Trdvra rcXcep ptdXtar* avrov 6 0cd$ dpLocaiaai fiovX'qdcls tfiov cv oparov, irdvfF daa avrov Kara <f>vacv ^vyycvfj ^tva cvros expv cavrov, ^vvcarrjcrc.
31 Udrcpov odv dpOtjos cva ovpavdv TTpocrcLp'qKapLev, tj rroXXovs Kal dnelpovs Xeyeiv ^v dpOorepov; era, cc-rrcp Kara rd TtapaBecypa BeBrjpLLovpyTjpevos carat,, rd yap Trcptcxov rrdvra oTroaa vorjra -^c5a ptcG* crcpov dcvrcpov ovk dv tror cirj’ TrdXiv yd.p dor crcpov clvat rd nrcpl ckcIvo) Scot ^a>ov, od fjtdpos dv clrrjv ckclvoj, Kal odK dv crt ckcIvow aAA* cKctvrp rep Treptexovri. rod* dv a^aipouvpevov B Xcyovro dp&orcpov. Iva odv rd8c Kara rrjv fwvcvmv optocov rep iravrcXct oia ravra ovre ovo ovr
1 Cf. 55 off. The Atomists held that there is an infinite number of worlds 56
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comes next in order. In the semblance of which of the living Creatures did the Constructor of the Cosmos construct it ? We shall not deign to accept any of those which belong by nature to the category of “ parts ” ; for nothing that resembles the imperfect would ever become fair. But we shall affirm that the Cosmos, more than aught else, resembles most closely that Living Creature of which all other living creatures, severally and generically, are portions. For that. Living Creature embraces and contains within itself all the intelligible Living Creatures, just as this Universe contains us and all the other visible living creatures that have been fashioned. For since God desired to make it resemble most closely that intelligible Creature which is fairest of all and in all ways most perfect, He constructed it as a Living Creature, one and visible, containing within itself all the living creatures which are by nature akin to itself.
Are we right, then, in describing the Heaven as one, or would it be more correct to speak of heavens as many or infinite 1 in number ? One it must be termed, if it is to be framed after its Pattern. For that which embraces all intelligible Living Creatures could never be second, with another beside it; for if so, there must needs exist yet another Living Creature, which should embrace them both, and of which they two would each be a part; in which case this Universe could no longer be rightly described as modelled on these two, but rather on that third Creature which contains them both. Wherefore, in order that this Creature might resemble the allperfect Living Creature in respect of its uniqueness, for this reason its Maker made neither two Universes
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31, ,
dlTClpOVg €TToIt](J€V 6 TTOLOJV KOCTpOVg , dAA’ €?? O§€ povoyevrjg ovpavbg yeyopcbs eort re Kal er’ ccrrat,.
YcopaToecbeg 8e 817 Kal oparov dirrbv re 8ei rb yevopevov eZvat. ^ajptaOev 8e irvpbg ov8ev dv irore oparov yevoi/ro, ov8e airrbv avev rivbg arepeov, errepebv 3e ovk avev yfjs' bOev eK irvpbg Kal yfjg to rov iravrbg dpxbpevog gvvicrrdvai aajpa 0 Bebg eno tec. 8vo 8e povoo KaX&g ^vvlaraaBai rplrov C °d bvvarbv 8ecrpbv yap ev peacp 8ei nvd dp.c/)OLV gvvaycoybv ylyveaBat. 8ecrpcbv 8e KaXXb-arog bg av avrbv Kal ra £vv8ovpeva b ri /xaAtora ev iroifi. tovto 8e ire</>VKev dvaXoyla KaXXiara airo-reXetv birbrav yap dpL0pa)v rpubv elre oyKatv elre 32 8wdpeu>v cbvrcvajvovv rf rb peaov, o rl irep rb Trpcb-rov irpbg avrb, tovto avrb irpbg to eerxarov, Kal TtdXiv avOcg o n rb ecrx<iTOV irpbg rb pecrov, tovto to pecrov irpbg rb irpcbrov, Tore rb peaov pev irp&rov Kal eaxarov ytyvbpevov, rb 8e eax^ov Kal to irpcbrov ab peaa dp^>6repat irdvO9 ovrcog e^ aPayKijg ra avra etvai ^vp^TjaeTai^ rd avra 8e yevbpeva d^XijXoig ev irdvra ecrrai,. el pev obv eirvrrebov pev, ftdOog 8e pijbev e^ov e8et ytyveaOai Bto tov iravrbg atbpa, pla pearbnjg dv e^pKeL rd re pe&* avrrjg ^vvbeiv Kal eatnyv vvv 8e—arepeo-etS^ yap avrbv irpocrrjKev etvac, rd 8e areped pla pev ovbeirore, 8vo 8e del peuoTqreg owap/jtdr-rovmv ovro) 8ri irvpbg re Kal yfjg vbajp depa re 6 8ebg ev peertp Belg, Kal irpbg aAAv/Aa koO* daov ^v
* C/.92c.
1 Dealing first with “ square M numbers, the proportion here indicated is—a’: ab:: abt b*z conversely, b*: ab:: ab s a1; alternately, ab: a1:: b* s ab.
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nor an infinite number, but there is and will continue to be this one generated Heaven, unique of its kind.1
Now that which has come into existence must needs be of bodily form, visible and tangible ; yet without fire nothing could ever become visible, nor tangible without some solidity, nor solid without earth. Hence, in beginning to construct the body of the All, God was making it of fire and earth. But it is not possible that two things alone should be conjoined without a third; for there must needs be some intermediary bond to connect the two. And the fairest of bonds is that which most perfectly unites into one both itself and the things which it binds together; and to effect this in the fairest manner is the natural property of proportion. For whenever the middle term of any three numbers, cubic or square,2 is such that as the first term is to it, so is it to the last term, —and again, conversely, as the last term is to the middle, so is the middle to the first,—then the middle term becomes in turn the first and the last, while the first and last become in turn middle terms, and the necessary consequence will be that all the terms are interchangeable, and being interchangeable they all form a unity. Now if the body of the All had had to come into existence as a plane surface, having no depth, one middle term would have sufficed to bind together both itself and its fellow-terms ; but now it is otherwise : for it behoved it to be solid of shape, and what brings solids into unison is never one middle term alone but always two.3 Thus it was that in the midst between fire and earth God set water and air, and having bestowed upon them so far as possible
• Two mean terms are required for a continuous proportion of “solid” (or cubic) numbers, e.g. a*: a*b:: a*b: db*:: ab*: 6*.
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32
dvvardv ava tov avrov Xdyov direpyaodpevos, 6 rl irep irvp irpds de pa, rovro de pa Trpds vdcop, Kal o ri drjp irpds vdcop, vdcop irpds yrjv, gvvedrjoe Kal %vveoTT}oaro ovpavdv dpardv Kal dirrdv, Kal 3ia C ravra ck re dij rovrcov rocovrcov Kal rov dpiGpov rerrapcov rd rov Koerpov a co pa eyewtfGr] di* ava~ Xoycas opoXoyfjaav, </>tXlav re ecr^ey eK rovrcov, cdcrr’ €ts ravrdv avrcp ^vveXGdv dXvrov vtto rov aXXov ttXt)V vtto rov ^vvdyaavros yeveoGai.
Tcov de drj rerrapcov ev dXov eKaarov eiXiy/tev Tj rov Koopov gvaraois' ck yap irvpds iravrds vdards re Kal depos Kal yrjs gvvearrprev avrov 6 gvviurds, pepos ovdev ovdevds ovde dvvapiv e^coGev vitoXittcov, D rade diavorjGets, irpuirov pev cva dXov d re pdAiura tfiov reXeov ck reXecov rd>v pep&v evq, irpds de 33 rovrois ev, are ovy viroXeXecppevcov e^ d>v aXXo roiovrov yevocr* dv, ere 8c tva dyi^pcov Kal dvoaov Karavo&v cos avardrep adtpuarc1 Geppd Kal ifjvy^pd Kal iravG* oara dvvdpecs itryypds dyec Trepc-icrrdpeva e^coGev Kal TTpoairiTTrovra aKalpcos Xvei Kal vdaovs yr]pas re CTrayovra <f>Gtvecv TTOiec. did drj TTjv alrtav Kal rov Xoyiopdv rovde ev oXov dXcov e^ aTravruiV reXeov Kal dyrjpujv Kal dvoaov avrov B ereKT^varo. ayrjpa de edcoKev avrcp rd Trpeirov Kal to . ^yyyeves. rep de rd •ndvr ev avrcp ^<3a Trepieyeiv peXXovn ^cocp TTperrov dv eirj ayrjpa rd
1 auffT&Ttf ffcfyiari Proclus; & iwurr^ rit ffufiara Zur.
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a like ratio one towards another—air being to water as fire to air, and water being to earth as air to water, —he joined together and constructed a Heaven visible and tangible. For these reasons and out of these materials, such in kind and four in number, the body of the Cosmos was harmonized by proportion and brought into existence. These conditions secured for it Amity, so that being united in identity with itself it became indissoluble by any agent other than Him who had bound it together.
Now of the four elements the construction of the Cosmos had taken up the whole of every one. For its Constructor had constructed it of all the fire and water and air and earth that existed, leaving over, outside it, no single particle or potency of any one of these elements. And these were his intentions: first, that it might be, so far as possible, a Living Creature, perfect and whole, with all its parts perfect; and next, that it might be One, inasmuch as there was nothing left over out of which another like Creature might come into existence; and further, that it might be secure from age and ailment, since He perceived that when heat and cold, and all things which have violent potencies, surround a composite body from without and collide with it they dissolve it unduly and make it to waste away by bringing upon it ailments and age. Wherefore, because of this reasoning, He fashioned it to be One single Whole, compounded of all wholes, perfect and ageless and unailing. And he bestowed on it the shape which was befitting and akin. Now for that Living Creature which is designed to embrace within itself all living creatures the fitting shape will be that which comprises within itself all
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TT€pL€tAr](f)6s ev avrcp rrdvra OTrocra (r^rpiara. 8to Kai a(/>aipoei8es, ck pecrov irdvrr) irpds ras reXevras LGOV aTT€)(pV> KVKXorepeS aVTO CTOpvevaarO, TTaVTOW reXedrrarov opoiorardv re avro eavrcp cr^^/xara/v, vopicras pvplcp KaXXcov dpoiov dvopolov. Xelov 8e 8t] kvkXco irav egcodev avro dirrjKpiflovro, ttoXXcvv 0 xapw. dppdrcov re yap eireSecro ov8evt opardv yap ov8ev wreXetiTero efco^ev, ov8* aKorjs, ot58e yap aKovcFrov* rrvevpd re ovk rjv 'nepiecrros 8eopevov dvaTrvofjs. ou8* av rtvos emSees fy dpydvov axe™> cp ty)v pev ei$ eavrd rpoc/yrjv Se^otro, ty]v 8e 7rpdre-pov e^iKpacrpevrjv aTTOTTepi^oc rraXiv’ drr^ei re yap ov8ev ov8e rrpocrrjeLV avraj ttoOcv ov8e yap rjv. avro yap eavrcp rpo^rjv rrjv eavrov <j>0unv rrapeyov D /cat Travra €v eavrtS /cat v<^ eavrov TTdoyov /cat.
8pcov ck rexyrjs yeyovev ^yrpraro yap avro d £vv3eis avrapKes ov dpewov eoeadai paXXov irpotrSecs aAAcov. ^et/oa/v 8e, ats ovre Xafletv ovre aS rcvd dpvvaaBai XPe^a TL^ Vv> pdrrjv ovk (perb 8etv avr<p TrpoaaTrretv, ov8e rro8d>v ov8e oXats rfis 54 7T€/M TTJU paaw V7T7]p€CFUL$. KLyTjCFLV yap a'n€VSip,€V
avrcp TTjv rov (Tcoparos oIkcuiv, t<Sv eirra tt)v rrepl vovy Kal </>poviqcnv pdAurra oSaav. 8to 817 Kara ravra ev ra> avrtp Kal ev eavrcp Trepiayaydtv avro eirourpye kvkXcv Kiveicrfku, crrpetfropevov, ras 8e e£ drrdcras Kivnaeis dc^etXe Kal dirXaves drreipydoaro €K€lvcji)v. cm oe rrjv jrepiooov ravrqv ar ovbev iro8div 8eov dcrKeXes Kal drrovv avro eyewrprev.
1 For “ the seven motions ” see 43 b ; and for the (rotatory) M motion of reason ’* cf, Laua 898 ▲. Cf. also 37 a ff., 42 c. 47 d, 77 b.
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the shapes there are; wherefore He wrought it into a round, in the shape of a sphere, equidistant in all directions from the centre to the extremities, which of all shapes is the most perfect and the most self-similar, since He deemed that the similar is infinitely fairer than the dissimilar. And on the outside round about, it was all made smooth with great exactness, and that for many reasons. For of eyes it had no need, since outside of it there was nothing visible left over ; nor yet of hearing, since neither was there anything audible ; nor was there any air surrounding it which called for respiration; nor, again, did it need any organ whereby it might receive the food that entered and evacuate what remained undigested. For nothing went out from it or came into it from any side, since nothing existed; for it was so designed as to supply its own wastage as food for itself, and to experience by its own agency and within itself all actions and passions, since He that had constructed it deemed that it would be better if it were self-sufficing ’■ather than in need of other things. Hands, too, He thought He ought not to attach unto it uselessly, seeing they were not required either for grasping or for repelling anyone; nor yet feet, nor any instruments of locomotion whatsoever. For movement He assigned unto it that which is proper to its body, namely, that one of the seven motions 1 which specially belongs to reason and intelligence.; wherefore lie spun it round uniformly in the same spot and within itself and made it move revolving in a circle ; and all the other six motions He took away and fashioned it free from their aberrations. And seeing that for this revolving motion it had no need of feet. He begat it legless and footless.
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34
Ouros ?ray dvros del Xoycopds Geov irepl rov B irore eaopevov Gedv XoytaGels Xetov Kal dpaXdv iravraxfj re ck pecrov loop /cat oAov Kal/reXeov ck reXecov aajpdrcav acopa eiroiricre. i/jvxfjv 8e els to peaov avrov Gels did rravrds re ereive Kal eri egtvGev to crdjpa avrfj TrepceKaXvi/je ravrrj, Kal kvkXco dr] kvkXov arpeftdpevov ovpavdv eva pdvov epT^pov Karearqae, St’ dperr]v Se avrov avrcp 8vva-pevov gvyylyveaGai Kal ovdevds erepov rrpoaded-pevov, yvcopipov 8e Kal c/)iXov iKavcos avrov avrcp. 8ta ndvra 8f] ravra ev8alpova Gedv avrov eyev-vfjaaro.
Trjv 8e 8f] i/jvyrjv ovy dts vvv varepav eTTL^ecpov-0 p,ev Xeyeiv, ovrcos ep'rjxamjaaro Kal 6 Geos vecv-repav oi) yap dv apyeuGac rrpecrflvrepov vito veojrepov ^vvep^as elaaev dXXd ircos rj^is rroXv p,erexpvres rov Trpoarvxdvros re Kal €lk^ ravrrj TTr] Kal Xeyopev, 6 Se.Kal yeveaei Kal dperfj jrpo-repav Kal irpeafivrepav i/jvxfjv aayparos, cos 8e^ art dr tv Kal ap^oVaav dpgopevov, avve<mfjaaro ck 35 rajv8e re Kal roi<p8e rpdrrcp.
T^y dpeplarov Kal del Kara ravra exovarqs ovacas Kal rrjs ad nepl rd acftpara yiyvopevrjs pepiqrrjs, rplrov eg apftocv ev peacp aweKepdcraro ovatas et8os> rfs re ravrov <f>vaeo)s [a-d Trepi]1 Kal rrjs Garepov, ko! Kara ravra guvecn-rjaev dv peacp rov re dpepovs cwrdiv Kal rov Kara rd^aatpara pepiarov. Kal rpta Xa^d>v avrd ovra
1 ai vipi bracketed by Hermann, after Sextus, Empir.
1 For the priority of Soul cf. Laws 892 A, b, 898 o ff.; and for the right of the elder to rale cf. Laws 714 e.
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Such, then, was the sum of the reasoning of the ever-existing God concerning the god which was one day to be existent, whereby He made it smooth and even and equal on all sides from the centre, a whole and perfect body compounded of perfect bodies. And in the midst thereof He set Soul, which He stretched throughout the whole of it, and therewith He enveloped also the exterior of its body ; and as a Circle revolving in a circle He stablished one sole and solitary Heaven, able of itself because of its excellence to company with itself and needing none other beside, sufficing unto itself as acquaintance and friend. And because of all this He generated it to be a blessed God.
Now as regards the Soul, although we are essaying to describe it after the body, God did not likewise plan it to be younger than the body 1; for, when uniting them, He would not have permitted the elder to be ruled by the younger ; but as for us men, even as we ourselves partake largely of the accidental and casual, so also do our words. God, however, constructed Soul to be older than Body and prior in birth and excellence, since she was to be the mistress and ruler and it the ruled ; and He made her of the materials and in the fashion which I shall now describe.
Midway between the Being which is indivisible and remains always the same and the Being which is transient and divisible in bodies, He blended a third form of Being compounded out of the twain, that is to say, out of the Same and the Other ; and in like manner He compounded it midway between that one of them which is indivisible and that one which is divisible in bodies. And He took the three of
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ovveKepdaaro els plav Trdvra .I8eav> rrp> Oarepov </>vaiv 8vapucrov ovaav els ravrdv ^vvapporroov B j8ia. pvyvvs 8e pera rfjs ovalas Kal ck rpuiov rroirjadpevos ev rraXiv oXov rovro polpas oaas irpoafjKe 8tevetpev, eKaarrjv 8e eK re ravrov Kal Oarepov Kal rfjs ova las pepLypevrjv. fjpxero 8e 8uupeiv c58e. * plav d<f>eiXe rd Trpdrrov dird rravros poipav, pera 8e ravrrjv ac/rrjpei 8vrrXaalav ravrrjs, rfjv 8* av rplrrjv fjptoXlav pev rfjs 8evrepas> rpt/nXaalav 8e rfjs Trpcorrjs, rerdprrjv 8e rfjs Bevrepas 8iirXfjvt rrepTrrrjv 8e rpvnXfjv rrjs rplrrjs, C rfjv 8’ eKrrjv rrjs rrptvrrjs oKraTrXaalav> e^ddprjv
8e CTTraKaceiKoaaTrXaalav rfjs rrpcorrjs. per a 8e 36 ravra ^vverrXrjpovro rd re 8vnXdaia Kal rpt-
rrXdaca dtaarrjpara, polpas en eKecOev aTrorepvajv Kal nOels els rd pera^v rovrcov, ware ev eKaarcp 8taarffpart 8vo elvat peaorrjras, rfjv pev ravrcp pepet rdiv aKpcuv avr&v virepexovaav Kal vrrep-
1	The choice of these three as constituents of the Soul is explained by the use of the same terms in the Sophist (244-245) to denote certain “ Greatest Kinds ” or main categories. As Professor Paul Shorey has aptly observed {Amer. Joum. Philol. ix. p. 298), “It is necessary that the Soul should recognize everywhere . . . the same, the other and essence, those three i^yurra. yiv-q of the . . . Sophist. Hence, on the Greek principle that like is known by like, Plato makes real substances out of these three abstractions and puts them as plastic material into the hands of the Demiurgus for the formation of the Soul.”
2	These seven numbers may be arranged in two branches, in order to show the two series of which Timaeus immediately goes on to speak:
1	(the 1st)
2	(the 2nd)	3 (the 3rd)
4 (the 4th)	9 (the 5th)
8 (the 6th)	27 (the 7th)
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them, and blent them all together into one form, by forcing the Other into union with the Same, in spite of its being naturally difficult to mix. And when with the aid of Being He had mixed them, and had made of them one out of three, straightway He began to distribute the whole thereof into so many portions as was meet; and each portion was a mixture of the Same, of the Other, and of Being.1 And He began making the division thus :
First He took one portion from the whole ;
then He took a portion double of this ;
then a third portion, half as much again as the second portion, that is, three times as much as the first;
the fourth portion He took was twice as much as the second ;
the fifth three times as much as the third ;
the sixth eight times as much as the first; and
the seventh twenty-seven times as much as the first.2
After that He went on to fill up the intervals in the series of the powers of 2 and the intervals in the series of powers of 3 in the following manner 3 :
He cut off yet further portions from the original mixture, and set them in between the portions above rehearsed, so as to place two Means in each interval, —one a Mean which exceeded its Extremes and was by them exceeded by the same proportional part or fraction of each of the Extremes respectively 4; the The left-hand branch contains the “ double intervals,” i.e. the powers of 2 ; the right-hand one the “ triple intervals,” i.e. the powers of 3.
3	Lit. “ the double intervals and the triple intervals.” See the preceding note.
4	The “harmonic Mean.”
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Q A
€XOpL€VY)Vf TT]V 8* LOU) [ZGV KaT dpl9p,dv VTTtpdxOV-crav, tcrcp 8e VTrepexopevrjv. 'fyuoXiaiV 8e StaCTracrecop Kal eTTiTplrcov Kal emyySdcov yevopLcvaw ck tovtojv t&v ^eapbcov €V rais irpoaOev bLacrrdaeat,, to) rov B 67Toy8oov Staar^ari ra em'rpiTa warra £we-ttXyipovto, Xclttouv avrujv eKovrov pcdpcov, Trjs rov pLoplov ravrijs biacrrdcreoos X€L(/>9€LU7]s dpL0p,ov Trpds dpcOptov exovcrqs tovs opovs Kal Twrq-Kovra Kal Suxkovujov rrpos rpla Kal TcrrapaKovra
1	The “arithmetical Mean.”
The Means are inserted as follows:
(In the “ double intervals ”
11	. h.m. a.m. 2. h.m. a.m. 4. h.m. a.m. 8.
I In the “ triple intervals ”
t 1. h.m. a.m. 3. h.m. a.m. 9. h.m. a.m. 27.
Evaluated, these Means are
(In the “ double intervals ”
1.	1$. li. 2. 2|. 3. 4. 51. fi. 8. or J. <. 4. 2. |. 3. 4. y-. 6. 8.
In the “ triple intervals ”
1.1	|. 2.3.4>. 6.9.13>. 18. 27. or L f. 2.3. 6. 9. V-18- 27-
8 The fresh intervals formed are :
Between the 1st and 2nd terms ,,	,» 2nd ,, 3rd	„ „	„ 3rd „ 4th	„	In the first series. 4:3 9 : 8 4:3	In the second series. 3	: 2 4	: 3 3:2
99 4th 99 5th 99 M	99 5th „ 6th 9, 99	99 6th 99 7th 99	4:3 9 : 8 4:3	1 GO CO GO
„	„	7th	„	8th	„ „	„	Sth	„	9th	„ „	„	9th	„	10 th	„	CO 00 GO Ci	CN CO 6$ GO CO
Wherever there is an interval of 4 3, he fills it up with 68
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other a Mean which exceeded one Extreme by the same number or integer as it was exceeded by its other Extreme.1
And whereas the insertion of these links formed fresh intervals in the former intervals, that is to say, intervals of 3 :2 and 4 :3 and 9 * 8, He went on to fill up the 4 :3 intervals with 9 • 8 intervals. This still left over in each case a fraction, which is represented by the terms of the numerical ratio 256 : 243.2 intervals of 9 : 8. There is room for two 9 : 8 intervals in every 4 : 3 interval; but there is also an odd fraction left over, which turns out to be an interval of 256 : 243. For example, between the terms 1 and 1 $ in the first series, which is an interval of 4 : 3, he inserts the terms f, thus :
l.MM.
The interval between the first and second and between the second and third is 9:8; between the last two 256 :243. This occurs every time there is an interval of 4: 3.
By thus filling up the intervals in the “ double interval series, we get a fresh series containing twenty-two terms, and therefore twenty-one intervals. 1 hese intervals come in the following succession :
9:8, 9:8, 256:243, 9:8, 9:8, 9:8, 256:243, the whole three times over.
Timaeus does not say how the intervals in the series of the “ triple intervals ” are to be filled up ; but it can now be seen that the “ double interval ” series and the “ triple interval series are in reality but one series. For even when we have inserted no more than the harmonic and arithmetical Means (as shown above, note 1), out of all the terms in the triple series, so far as it covers the ground of the “ double ” series, only one is not also to be found in the “ double ” series, viz. |; and even this makes its appearance in the “ double series at the next step, when we fill up the 4 : 3 intervals with 9:8 intervals.	.	„
Hence, when we come to the end of the “ double interval series, with its harmonic and arithmetical Means inserted, and with the 9 : 8 intervals also inserted—that is, when we 69
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Kal ^LaKoaca. Kal 8rj rd pLi^ffev eg ov ravra Karerepvev ovtcds fj8r] irav KaravaXaiKei. ravrrjv ovv tt)v gvcrraaw iracrav 8i/7rXfjv Kara p,f]Kos cr^laas, fiecrqv irpds pLecrqv eKarepav dXXtfXais otov C irpooflaXaw KareKapv/jev els kvkXov, gvvdi/fas avrals re Kal aXXtfXais ev rep KaravriKpv rfjs irpoa/3oXfjst Kal rfj Kara ravra Kal ev ravra) irepiayopcevT) Kcvr^crec irepi^ avras eAape, /cat rov p,ev ego), rov 3’ evros erroietro rajv kvkXojv. rrjv p,ev oSv ego) c/>opav eTre^TjpLLcrev etvac rfjs ravrov <f>vaea)s, rfjv 3’ evros rfjs Oarepov. rf]V p,ev 8f] ravrov Kara irXevpdv errl 8egta irepcijya/ye, rfjv 8e
have got the series of 22 terms ending with the term 8 (as described above)—we continue the series till we reach as far as the remaining terms of the original “ triple interval ” series will take us, that is, as far as the term 27, building up the series by inserting terms in the same way as before: intervals of 9 : 8, 9 : 8, 256 : 243, 9 : 8, 9 : 8, 9 : 8, 256 : 243, and so on da capo. This gives us twelve more terms (among which are, of course, the 9, V, 18, and 27 which appeared in the second version of the “ triple interval ” series), the last of which is 27.
The complete series of terms, from 1 to 27, making thirty-four terms in all, is intended to correspond with the notes of a musical scale, having a compass of four octaves and a major “ sixth.”
For the sake of convenience, I give here a complete list of the terms of the series. An a indicates the relationship 9 : 8 between a term and its predecessor, a letter b the relationship 256 : 243.
a a b a a a b a a b a a
1 I H	8 { H i 3
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And thus the mixture, from which He had been cutting these portions off, was now all spent.
Next, He split all this that He had put together into two parts lengthwise ; and then He laid the twain one against the other, the middle of one to the middle of the other, like a great cross —; and bent either of them into a circle, and joined them, each to itself and also to the other, at a point opposite to where they had first been laid together.1 And He compassed them about with the motion that revolves in the same spot continually, and He made the one circle outer and the other inner. And the outer motion He ordained to be the Motion of the Same, and the inner motion the Motion of the Other. And He made the Motion of the Same to be toward the right along the side, and the Motion of the Other to be toward the left along the
a baa b
V W 4 I H
a a a baa
V 6 V W 8 9
b a a a b a a b a a
A2 12 Q 2/^	16	18 v V 24	27
The octave-terms are naturally 1, 2, 4, 8, 145.
1 The accompanying figure indicates how
the two strips were applied to each other.	/V\
The place where they were originally laid	11\\
together across each other is, in the diagram, on the further side, and is marked by a dot;
the place where the two ends of each band	JT' i'i
are joined together, and where the two bands	\\ / /
are themselves again joined together is, in \y/ the diagram, on the near side, and is indicated
by a line on the outer band. The second place of meeting is, as the dotted line indicates, immediately opposite to the first.
The outer band, as Timaeus goes on to say, is the Revolution of the Same, and the inner the Revolution of the Other.
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36
Oarepov Kara biaperpov ctt* aptcrrepd. Kpdros 8* D eSauce rrj ravrov Kal dpolov rrepK^opd' plav yap avTTjV dcryiorov etacre, tt)v 8’ evrds cr^taas egaxfi eirra kvkXovs dvloovs Kara rrjv tov biTrXacrlov Kal TpiirXacrtov Scdcrracrcv eKdcrrYjv, ovctuJp e/care-pcov rpia>v, Kara rdvavrla pev aAA^Aotj- Trpocr-eragev levai rovs kvkXovs, ra^ei 8e rpeis p^v opouos, tovs 8e rerrapas aXXtfXots Kal rocs rpiorlv dvo polios, ev Xoycp 8e i/tepopevovs.
’Ett€i 8e Kara vovv rep gvvKjrdvri iracra rj tyjs ^vcrraois eyeyevrjro, perd tovto rrdv to E crcopaToeides evrds avrfjs ereKralvero Kal pecrov pecTY) ^vvayaydyv Trpocrtfpporrev. r) 8’ eK pecrov irpos tov ecryarov ovpavdv Travri) SiairXaKeicra kvkXco re aurw etpodev rrepiKaXvi/raoa, avTrj re ev avryj arTpetftopevip 0elav dpxpv rjp^aro arravorov Kac cp^povos ftcov rrpds rdv gvpTravra XP°VOV‘ Kai to pev &r] (rebpa oparov ovpavod yeyovev, avrri 8e doparos pdv, Xoyicrpov 8e perexovaa Kal 37 appovias	row vot]tu)v del re ovrcov vtto
tov apiorov dplcrrY] yevopevT] rd)v yewTjOevrivv. are ovv eK tt]s ravrov Kal rfjs Oarepov (/tvoecos eK re ovalas rpicov rovrebv crvyKpadeiva poipcdv,
1	I bracket.
1	He now tilts the inner band, so that it makes an oblique angle with the outer, which is set at the horizontal; from which we see that the Revolution of the Same represents the celestial Equator, moving “ horizontally to the right ” (from East to West), and the Revolution of the Other represents the Ecliptic, which moves in a contrary direction to the Equator (from West to East), and at an angle to it. The Ecliptic He divides into seven, to represent the seven planets.
1 Viz. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27.
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diagonal1; and He gave the sovranty to the Revolution of the Same and of the Uniform. For this alone He suffered to remain uncloven, whereas He split the inner Revolution in six places into seven unequal circles, according to each of the intervals of the double and triple intervals,2 three double and three triple.3 These two circles then He appointed to go in contrary directions ; and of the seven circles into which He split the inner circle, He appointed three to revolve at an equal speed, the other four4 to go at speeds equal neither with each other nor with the speed of the aforesaid three, yet moving at speeds the ratios of which one to another are those of natural integers.
And when the construction of the Soul had all been completed to the satisfaction of its Constructor, then He fabricated within it all the Corporeal, and uniting them centre to centre He made them fit together. And the Soul, being woven throughout the Heaven every way from the centre to the extremity, and enveloping it in a circle from without, and herself revolving within herself, began a divine beginning of unceasing and intelligent life lasting throughout all time. And whereas the body of the Heaven is visible, the Soul is herself invisible but partakes in reasoning and in harmony, having come into existence by the agency of the best of things intelligible and ever-existing as the best of things generated. Inasmuch, then, as she is a compound, blended of the natures of the Same and the. Other and Being, these three portions, and is proportionately divided
3 Viz. 2, 4, 8 double ; 3, 9, 27 triple.
* The three are Sun, Venus, Mercury; the four Moon, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn,
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37	%	> /
Kal dva Xdyov fiepiaOeicra Kal £uy8€0€iaa, adrq t« dvaKVKXovpevrt irpds avrtfv, drav odalav uKeda-(TTTjV c^opto? twos c^aTm^rat /cat drav dpiepicrrov, Xeyei Kivovpievij 8ta iratrrjs eavrrjs, drip r dv ti B ravrdv Kal orov dv erepov, irpds o rl t€ jaaAtorra
Kat dirp Kal diruts Kal dirdre gvpflaivei Kara ra yiyvopevd re irpds eKacrrov eKacrra etvai Kai irdcryeiv Kal irpds Ta Kara ravra. eyovra del. Xdyos 8e d Kara ravrdv dXrjOrjs yiyvdpievos, irepl re Odrepov d)v Kal irepl rd ravrdv, ev ra> kivov-pevcp v^ avrov t^epdfievos dvev (frOdyyov Kal drav piev irepl rd aioOijrdv ylyw/rai Kal o rov Oarepov kvkXos dpOds tebv1 * els iracrav avrd. rrjv 4,VXTIV 8iayyelXrj, dd^ai Kal irlareis ylyvovrai ^e^aioi Kal dX'qdeis’ orav 8e ad irepl rd Aoyt-C gtikov Kal d rov ravrov kvkXos evrpoxos a>v avra pujvvcrp, vovs eirior'qpii) re e^ dvdyKijs airo-reXeTrai. rovreo 8e ev <p rddv ovrcov eyyiyvecrdov, dv irore ns avrd dXXo irXrjV i/jvxfyv elirrj, irav pidXXov ri raX^Oes epei.
*0? 8c KivrjOev avrd Kal ^cov evevdijcre r&v aiduov 6ed)v yeyovds dyaXpa o yewr]cras irarqp, rfydodi] re Kal ev<f>pav0els en 8y piaXXov dpioiov irpos D rd irapddetypia eirevdiyrev direpydoaoOai. KaOairep odv avrd rvyydvei ^ddov dtdiov dv, Kal rode ro irav ovreos cis dvvapiv eireyelpijcre roiovrov airo-reXeiv. rj fiev odv rov ^d>ov <J>vois ervyyavev odcra aiddvios. Kal tovto piev 8y rep yewrjrcp iravreXcos irpocrdirreiv ovk rfv 8vvardv* ciku) 8* eirwoei kivijtov
1 lb>v some mss. : G>v other mss., Zur.
1 aM. Hoffmann: afrrov mss., Zur.
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and bound together, and revolves back upon herself, whenever she touches anything which has its substance dispersed or anything which has its substance undivided she is moved throughout her whole being and announces what the object is identical with and from what it is different, and in what relation, where and how and when, it comes about that each thing exists and is acted upon by others both in the sphere of the Becoming and in that of the ever-uniform. And her announcement, being identically true concerning both the Other and the Same, is borne through the self-moved without speech or sound; and whenever it is concerned with the sensible, and the circle of the Other moving in straight course proclaims it to the whole of its Soul, opinions and beliefs arise which are firm and true; and again, when it is concerned with the rational, and the circle of the Same, spinning truly, declares the facts, reason and knowledge of necessity result. But should anyone assent that the substance in which these two states arise is something other than Soul, his assertion will be anything rather than the truth.
And when the Father that engendered it perceived it in motion and alive, a thing of joy to the eternal gods, He too rejoiced1; and being well-pleased He designed to make it resemble its Model still more closely. Accordingly, seeing that that Model is an eternal Living Creature, He set about making this Universe, so far as He could, of a like kind. But inasmuch as the nature of the Living Creature was eternal, this quality it was impossible to attach in its entirety to what is generated ; wherefore He
1 Note the play on dyaXjua (“ thing of joy ” or “ statue ’*) and -rryfarfh) (“ rejoiced ”).
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u^Tiva aicoyos iroifj<jai> kcu tdiaKoapaw a/ta ovpavov TTOICL peVOVTOS aid>VO$ €V €VL KO.T CfpiOpOV IOVOOV ald)VCOV eCKOVa, TOVTOV OV 8tJ XpOVOV O)VOpClKap€V.
E rjpepas yap Kal vvKras Kal prjvas Kal eviavrovs ovk ovras irplv ovpavov yeveoOai, rore apa eKcivep gvvicrrapevep rrjv yeveotv avrcov pLijyavarai. ravra 8e irdvra P^PP Xpovov, kccI to t pv to t coral, Xpovov yeyovdra eldp, a S'fj cfrepovres XavOavopey €7Ti rpv atSiov overlap ovk dpOcoS' Xeyopev yap 8y o)s eon re Kal eorac, rfj 8c to £oti povov 38 Kara rov dAij^T/ Xoyov TTpocrpKec, to 8c 17V to t corai irepi rpv ev xpovcp yeveoev lovaav irpeirei XdyeoBcu,* KLvrfcrcis yap gcjtov, t8 8e act Kara ravra ^Xov aKiVTQTO)s ovre 'Trffcu^vrcpov ovr€ V€.a)repov Trpo<rqK€i ylyveodai 8ia ypovov ov8e y€V€o0aL ttot€ ov§€ ycyovcvac wv ov8 ciaavOis eaeoOai, rd Trapdnav re ovdev daa yeveacs tois* cv aio^TjO'ei (ftepopLcvois 'TTpoorji/jGv, aAAa xpovov ravra alcovd re papLOvpLCvov Kal Kar apc0p.ov kvkXov~ p,evov yeyovev eldrj. Kal rrpds rovrois cti Ta
B ToiaSe, to tc yeyovds dvac yeyovds Kal to ytyvo-pevov civai yiyvopevov, eri .Sc to yevrjaopevov elvai yevrjodpevov Kal to prj oP pr) ov elvat, o)V ovSsv aKpifles Xdyopev. Trepl pev ovv tovtojv rax dv ovk ecTj Kacpds 7Tpe7TO)v ev rep vrapovri dcaKpc-floXoyetoGac.
Xpdvos 8’ odv per ovpavov yeyovev, Iva dpa 1 i.e. it is incorrect to use the term “ is ** (&rrO both as a mere copula and in the sense of “ exists.” 76
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planned to make a movable image of Eternity, and, as He set in order the Heaven, of that Eternity which abides in unity He made an eternal image, moving according to number, even that which we have named Time. For simultaneously with the construction of the Heaven He contrived the production of days and nights and months and years, which existed not before the Heaven came into being. And these are all portions of Time ; even as “ Was ” and “ Shall be ” are generated forms of Time, although we apply them wrongly, without noticing, to Eternal Being. For we say that it “is” or “was” or “will be,” whereas, in truth of speech, “ is ” alone is the appropriate term; “ was ” and “ will be,” on the other hand, are terms properly applicable to the Becoming which proceeds in Time, since both of these are motions; but it belongs not to that which is ever changeless in its uniformity to become either older or younger through time, nor ever to have become so, nor to be so now, nor to be about to be so hereafter, nor in general to be subject to any of the conditions which Becoming has attached to the things which move in the world of Sense, these being generated forms of Time, which imitates Eternity and circles round according to number. And besides these we make use of the following expressions,—that what is become is become, and what is becoming is becoming, and what is about to become is about to become, and what is non-existent is non-existent; but none of these expressions is accurate.1 But the present is not, perhaps, a fitting occasion for an exact discussion of these matters.
Time, then, came into existence along with the
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38
yewyBevres dpa Kal XvBcmhv, dv Trore Xvais Tiff avrcov ylyvyrai, Kal Kara to TrapaSety/za rrjs Siaiawlas (/>vcr€CDSf iv* * <bs opoioraros avru) Kara Svvapiv y' to pev yap Sy napaSeiypa iravra C alaiva ecrnv ov, 6 8* av Sia reXovs rov diravra Xpdvov yeyovdts re Kal d)V Kal ecrdpevos* e£ ovv Xoyov Kal Siavolas Beov roiavrys irpos xpovov yeveaiv, iva yewyBy ypovos, yXios Kal creXyvy Kai irevre dXXa dorpa, eniKXyv eyovra TrXavyrd, eis Siopiapov Kal </>vXaKyv dpiBpatv xpovov yeyove. udtpara 8e avrcov eKacrrcuv iroiyaas d Beds eByKev els ras rrepi^opas as y Barepov ireploSos
D €7tt(x ovoas ovra eTrrd, aeXyvyv pev eis rov vrepi yyv irpuyTOV, yXiov 8’ els rov Sevrepov xnrep yys, ea>a</)6pov Se Kal rov lepdv 'Rppov Xeyopevov eis rovs1 ra^ei pev la6Spopov yXicp kvkXov lovras, ryv 8* evavrlav elXyxpras avrtp Svvapiv' 6Bev KaraXap-flavovcrt re Kal KaraXap^dvovrai Kara ravra vtt dXXyXioy yXios re Kal o tov eEp/zov Kal ea)cr</>6pos• rd 8’ aAAa 01 Sy Kal Si as air las idpvcyaro, ei ns
E erre^loi irduas, 6 Xoyos vrapepyos <vv irXeov av epyov div eveKa Xeyerai rrapdcryoi. ravra pev ovv locos rax dv Kara arx°^Vv dcrrepov rys d^las rvxoi Siyyycrecos-
^ViTreiSy Se odv els ryv eavrcp irperrovaav eKaarov deutero </>opdv rcov daa eSei ^vvaTrepyd^ecrBai
1 rod; some mss. : rbv best mss., Zur.
1 Cf. 36 d.	1 i.e. Venus.
• i.e. a tendency as to direction.
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Heaven, to the end that having been generated together they might also be dissolved together, if ever a dissolution of them should take place ; and it was made after the pattern of the Eternal Nature, to the end that it might be as like thereto as possible ; for whereas the pattern is existent through all eternity, the copy, on the other hand, is through all time, continually having existed, existing, and being about to exist. Wherefore, as a consequence of this reasoning and design on the part of God, with a view to the generation of Time, the sun and moon and five other stars, which bear the appellation of “ planets,” came into existence for the determining and preserving of the numbers of Time. And when God had made the bodies of each of them He placed them in the orbits along which the revolution of the Other was moving, seven orbits for the seven bodies.1 The Moon He placed in the first circle around the Earth, the Sun in the second above the Earth; and the Morning Star 2 and the Star called Sacred to Hermes He placed in those circles which move in an orbit equal to the Sun in velocity, but endowed with a power 8 contrary thereto ; whence it is that the Sun and the Star of Hermes and the Morning Star regularly overtake and are overtaken by one another. As to the rest of the stars, were one to describe in detail the positions in which He set them, and all the reasons therefor, the description, though but subsidiary, would prove a heavier task than the main argument which it subserves. Later on, perhaps, at our leisure these points may receive the attention they merit.
So when each of the bodies whose co-operation was required for the making of Time had arrived in its
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Xpdvov, Beapocs re epijivxois erd)para BeOevra 39 £cSa eyevvyOrj to re TrpoaraxOev epade, Kara
Brj rpv Oarepov (f)opa.v rrXaylav ovaav 8ta 17)$ ravrov </>opas lovaav re Kal Kparovpevrjv/ to pev peil^ova avrcov, to 8e eXdrra) kvkXov tov, Odrrov pev rd rov eXarrco, ra 8e tov /x-ct^co PpaBvrepov irepirjeiv. rfj Brj ravrov </>opa ra Ta^tOTa ireptiovra viro raw flpaBvrepov lovrcvv e<f>alvero KaraXapfldvovra KaraXapfldvea'OaL' irav-ras ydp tovs kvkXovs avrdvv orpetffovoa eAt/ca, B 8ta to 81^77 Kara ra evavrla dpa irpo'Cevat, ro ftpaBvrara dircov avrfjs ovcttjs raxt&ros eyyv-rajra aire</>awev. Iva Be evrj perpov evapyes ti TTpos dXXrjXa ppaBvrrjTi, Kal raxei KaO’ a* irepl rds okto) <f>opas iropevotro, (jicds o Oeos avrp/iev ev ttj irpos yrjv Bevrepa tcop neptoBaw, o Brj vvv kckX^-Kapuev 'qXtoVf iva o ti pbaXiora ecs airavra <f>awoc tov ovpavov p,eracrxob T€ dpiOpLov ra ^aia, dcro^s ^v TrpocrfjKov, p,a66vra irapd rrjs ravrov Kal dfLolov 0 TTepix/jopas. vv£ pcev ofiv rjpLepa re yeyovev ovtoj
Kal 8ta ravra, rj rfjs puis Kal ^povLpajraTqs KVKXrfcreuJS rreploBos’ pels Be eiretBav aeXrpn] Trepc-eXOovaa rov eavrfjs kvkXov 'rjXcov cTTLKaraXa^pi, eviavros Be dtrorav 'rjXcos tov eavTOV irepteXOp] kvkXov. tojv 8’ aAAcov Ta$ irepioBovs ote. ewevorj-
1 lowrav . . . Kpa.rovfj^i’r)v ms. corr.: Idvr^t ... ifparou/xeFi/T MS9., Zur.
* Kaff & Archer-Hind t ical r& mss., Zur,___________
1 i.e. a planet moving along the Ecliptic from W. to E. is at the same time drawn from E. to W. (in the plane of the Equator) bv the regular motion of the sphere of the fixed stars (the circle of Y‘ the Same ” which moves at a higher velocity than that of “ the Other ”).
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proper orbit; and when they had been generated as living creatures, having their bodies bound with living bonds, and had learnt their appointed duties ; then they kept revolving around the circuit of the Other, which is transverse and passes through the circuit of the Same and is dominated thereby ; and part of them moved in a greater, part in a smaller circle, those in the smaller moving more quickly and those in the greater more slowly. And because of the motion of the Same, the stars which revolved most quickly appeared to be overtaken by those which moved most slowly, although in truth they overtook them ; for, because of their simultaneous progress in two opposite directions,1 the motion of the Same, which is the swiftest of all motions, twisted all their circles into spirals and thus caused the body which moves away from it most slowly to appear the nearest.2 And in order that there might be a clear measure of the relative speeds, slow and quick, with which they travelled round their eight orbits, in that circle which is second from the earth God kindled a light which now we call the Sun, to the end that it might shine, so far as possible, throughout the whole Heaven, and that all the living creatures entitled thereto might participate in number, learning it from the revolution of the Same and Similar. In this wise and for these reasons were generated Night and Day, which are the revolution of the one and most intelligent circuit; and Month, every time that the Moon having completed her own orbit overtakes the Sun; and Year, as often as the Sun has completed his own orbit. Of the other stars the revolutions
1 i.e. Saturn appears to be nearest to the sphere of the
fixed stars in point of velocity. Cf, Laws 822 ▲ ff.
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KOT€S dvPpCVTTOl,, ‘TtAiJV oAtyOt T(VV TToWdiV) OVTC dvopd^ovcriv ovre TTpos aAAi?Aa gvpperpovvrac CTKOTTOVVT€S dpifipols, <5aT€ d)S CTTOS eCTTCLV OVK D ccraai xpdvov dvra ras rovratv TrXavas> TrX'Q-Oei pev dpTjxdvtp XpCOp>€VCLS, 7T€7TOCKI,XpevaS 8e f?aV/taOTO>S. earl 8* opa)S ovSev Jjrrov Karavorjaai, Svvarov d>s o ye reAeo? dpcOpds ^povov tov reXeov evtavrov TrXTjpoZ TOT€, OTOV d/7TCLO<J)V TOJV OKTO) TTepCodoJV TO. TTpos aXXrjXa ^opTTepavOevTa^raxT) OXT) KC^aX^v T(p TOV TOVTOV Kal dpotcOS IOVTOS avaperpTp & <1 < k^kXco. Kara ravra 817 Kal rovraw eveKa eyev-vvjO'fj rcvv darpayv 00a 8t ovpavov iropevopeva ecrx^ rponds, tva ro8* d>$ dpoidrarov rj t& T^Xitp Kal E voTjTtp l<!)(p TTpos T7}V Tqs Statomaj ptprjaLV
tfeucreaiS'	t
Kat ra pev aXXa -rfor) P^XPL Xpovc^v yeveaetos diretpyaaro els dpocoTTjTa cptrep aireiKa^eTo, ra> 8e prprcD to. Trdvra £<5a evros avrov yeyev^peva Trept,-ecX^evac, ravrr) ert etx^v dvopoluts.	T°
KardXovTTOv aTrecpyd^ero avrov TTpos r^v tov irapa-Zelyparos aTrorvTTOvpevos <f>vcav. ^Trep oSv vovs evovoas I8eas rep o eerre ^a)ov, oiat re evecca /cat ooat, KaOopa, roiavras Kat roaavras bi.evo'qO'q 8eiv Kal robe axeZv. elal 817 rerrapes, pta- plv ovpavLOV 40 Oeatv yevos, dXXx) 8e tttt]v6v Kal depoTropov, rplrrj 8e ewbpov eiBos, Tre^dv 8e Kat	reraprov.
1 An allusion to the name “ planets,” t.#. ” wanderers ”; ^M.e.’the Great World-Year, which is completed when all the planets return simultaneously to their original starting-points. Its length was variously computed: Plato seems to have put it at 36,000 years (c/. Rep. 546 b ff.).
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have not been discovered by men (save for a few out of the many) ; wherefore they have no names for them, nor do they compute and compare their relative measurements, so that they are not aware, as a rule, that the “ wanderings ”1 of these bodies, which are hard to calculate and of wondrous complexity, constitute Time. Nevertheless, it is still quite possible to perceive that the complete number of Time fulfils the Complete Year2 when all the eight circuits, with their relative speeds, finish together and come to a head, when measured by the revolution of the Same and Similarly-moving. In this wise and for these reasons were generated all those stars which turn themselves about as they travel through Heaven, to the end that this Universe might be as similar as possible to the perfect and intelligible Laving Creature in respect of its imitation of the Eternal Nature thereof.
Now in all other respects this World had already, with the birth of Time, been 'wrought in the similitude of that whereunto it was being likened, but inasmuch as it did not a^ yet contain generated within it the whole range of living creatures, therein it was still dissimilar. So this part of the work which was still undone He completed by moulding it after the nature of the Model. According, then, as Reason perceives Forms existing in the Absolute Living Creature, such and so many as exist therein did He deem that this World also should possess. And these Forms are four,—one the heavenly kind of gods8-; another the winged kind which traverses the air; thirdly, the class which inhabits the waters ; and fourthly, that
• the stars.
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4%ov p.cv ovv Octov tt]v irXcurrTjv cdc'av ck Trvpos aircipyd^TO,1 ottcvs o tl Xap/npoTaTOV idccv tc KaX~ Xlotov €17], T(p 8e TravTi ‘jrpoo'CiKa^cov cvkvkXov €ttol€l, tIOyjoI tc cis ttjv tov Kpariorov ^pdvrjaiv CKCLVO) gwCTTOpLCVOV, VCL/XaS 7T€pl TTOVTa KVkXo) TOV ovpavdv, Koap^ov aXijOivov avTip 7T€7ToiKiXp,cvov eivai KafP dXov. Kivyoreis Sc 8vo TTpoarj^cv CKatrrq), tt]V p>cv cv ravra) xara ravra ircpl tu>v avTtvv aec
B ra avra eavra) 8iavoovp,cvcp, ttjv de cis to irpocrOcv VTTO TTjS TOVTOV Kal O/ZOIOV TTCpi^opaS KpaTOVpCVlp' Tas 8e 1TCVTC KlVTj(T€lS aKLV7]TOV Kal COTOS, IV d ri /xaAiora avrdjp ckootov yevoiro ujs dpiOTOv. c£ rjs dr] rrjs air las ycyovcv oa’ aTrAav?} tcov doTpcvv ££a Octa dvTa Kal atSia Kal Kara ravra cv rayra) (jTpc^dpeva ad pcvcL’ ra Se Tpcrrop^cva Kat TrAavi^p ToiavT7]v ta^ovra, KaOairep cv tocs TrpoaOcv cpp7]07], kot GKctva yeyove. yrjv Se Tpo(/>dv p,cv oj/zerepav, clXXopcvTjv 8e TTCpl TOV' dcd TtaVTOS ttoXov TCTaflCVOV C t^vAaxa xai ^pcovpyov wktos tc Kal V^Pas €p7]yavr]craTO, 7rpd)T7]v Kac TrpccrflvTaTTjv 0ccvv oaoi cvtos ovpavov ycydvaai. ^opclas de tovtojv avTaiv Kal irapafloXds aXX^Xcov, Kai [Trept]2 3 * * 6 Tas to>v
1	dTreipydfero some mss. : torfip&iTo best ms., Zur.
8 irepl bracketed by Ast.__________________
1 i.e. the fixed stars, and their sphere which moves with
the daily rotation of the spherical Cosmos (the motion proper to “ intelligence,” cf. 36 c, Cratyl. 411 d).
3 i.e. the “ intelligent ” outermost sphere of the Same (cf. the derivation of (t>pi>vy<ns from <f>opd in Cratyl. 411 d).
8 There is a play here on the word Kbap-os, as meaning (1) “ adornment,” (2) “ universe.”
* i.e. (1) the rotation of the star on its own axis; (2) the diurnal revolution of the sphere of fixed stars.
6 Cf. 34 a, 43 b.
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which goes on foot on dry land. The form of the divine class1 He wrought for the most part out of fire, that this kind might be as bright as possible to behold and as fair ; and likening it to the All He made it truly spherical; and He placed it in the intelligence 2 of the Supreme to follow therewith, distributing it round about over all the Heaven, to be unto it a veritable adornment3 cunningly traced over the whole. And each member of this class He endowed with two motions,4 whereof the one is uniform motion in the same spot, whereby it conceives always identical thoughts about the same objects, and the other is a forward motion due to its being dominated by the revolution of the Same and Similar ; but in respect of the other five motions 5 they are at rest and move not, so that each of them may attain the greatest possible perfection. From this cause, then, came into existence all those unwandering stars which are living creatures, divine and eternal and abide for ever revolving uniformly in the same spot; and those which keep swerving and wandering have been generated in the fashion previously described. And Earth, our nurse, which is globed around 6 the pole that stretches through all, He framed to be the wardress and fashioner of night and day, she being the first and eldest of all the gods which have come into existence within the Heaven. But the choric dances of these same stars and their crossings one of
• The word etXXeirfku (or IXXcaOat) is taken by some to imply “ oscillation ” or “ rotation ” (cf. Aristot De caelo it 293 b 30); but it seems best to suppose that Plato is here regarding the Earth as stationary. Her potential motion (we may assume) is equal and opposite to that of the Universe, of which she is the centre, and by thus neutralizing it she remains at rest.
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KVkXoIV TTpOS eavrov? eiravaKVKXrpreLS Kal 7rpo-XaipYjcrecs, ev re rats ^vvdifieacv dirotoc raw 0eaw Kar dXX^Xovs ycyvopevoc Kal daoc KaravrcKpv, peO' ova-rcvas re eirlrTpoadev dXXrfXocs Y]ptv re Kara xpovovs overt evas eKaaroc KaraKaXvrrrovrac Kal irdXcv dva-D e/iacvdpevoc t/tdftovs Kal aYjpeca raw pera ravra yevYpropevaw rocs ov1 * dvvapevocs Xoyl^eaOac irep-iroverc, rd Xeyecv dvev dcdi/ieais rovraiv avraw pcpYjparaiv paracos dv ccy] irovos' aAAa ravra re cKavdis Tjpcv ravrr) Kal rd irepl 0eaw 6par div Kal yewYjraw ecprjpeva c/ivareais exerai reXos.
II epi 8e raw dXXaw dacpdvaw eerreev Kal yvaivai rrjv yevecrcv pet'Cpw rj Kad* Yjpas, irecareov 8e rots cipyKoacv epirpocrOev, eKyovocs pev Oeaw oderev, dis ejiaerav, crac/jais Be irov rovs ye avratv irpoydvovs E eeddaev ddvvarov ovv Oeaw iracalv drreareev, Kacrrep dvev re ecKoraiV Kal dvayKaccvv aTrodec^eojv Xeyov-acv, aAA’ u)S ocKeca (f>daKovacv drrayyeXXecv erro-pevovs rep vdpep marevreov. ovra>s ovv Kar9 ckclvovs Yjpcv Y] yeveacs rrepl rovraiv rcov 0ediv exerai Kal XeyeaOai. Tt/s re Kal Ovpavov natdes 9Q.Keavos re Kal TyjOvs eyevecrOrjv, rovraiv 8e <bdpKVs Kpovos’ re Kal *Pea /cat oaoc perd rovraiv, 41 ck de Kpdvov Kal *Pea? Zevs "Hpa re Kal irdvres dcrovs capev ddeXefiovs Xeyopevovs avrdvv, ere re rovraiv dXXovs eKyovovs.
’Ettcc 8* ovv irdvres daoc re rrepciroXovac e/iavepais Kal oaoi tfiacvovrac Ka09 oaov dv eOeXaiac 0eol 1 oi> omitted by most mss. and Zur.
1 i.e. such instruments as a celestial globe or planetarium,
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another, and the relative reversals and progressions of their orbits, and which of the gods meet in their conjunctions, and how many are in opposition, and behind which and at what times they severally pass before one another and are hidden from our view, and again re-appearing send upon men unable to calculate alarming portents of the things which shall come to pass hereafter,—to describe all this without an inspection of models1 * of these movements would be labour in vain. Wherefore, let this account suffice us, and let our discourse concerning the nature of the visible and generated gods have an end.
Concerning the other divinities, to discover and declare their origin is too great a task for us, and we must trust to those who have declared it aforetime, they being, as they affirmed, descendants of gods and knowing well, no doubt, their own forefathers.8 It is, as I say, impossible to disbelieve the children of gods, even though their .statements lack either probable or necessary demonstration; and inasmuch as they profess to speak of family matters, we must follow custom and believe them. Therefore let the generation of these gods be stated by us, following their account, in this wise*: Of Ge and Uranus were bom the children Oceanus and Tethys ; and of these, Phorkys, Cronos, Rhea, and all that go with them; and of Cronos and Rhea Were bom Zeus and Hera and all those who are, as we know, called their brethren; and of these again, other descendants.
Now when all tie gods, both those who revolve manifestly3 and those who manifest themselves so
1 This is, obviously, ironical; cf. Cratjfl.4A£ b, PhiUb. 66 c.
• i.«. the Stars; the others are the deities of popular belief
(such as Homer depicts).
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* yevecrcv ecryov, Xeyec irpos avrovs 6 ro8e rd irav yewijcras TdtSe* ®eot Oeatv, eyco 8ijpcovpyos Trarrjp T€ epycov, [a St epov yevopeva]1 aXvra epov ye pi]2 edeXovros. to pev ovv 8y SeOev irav Xvrdv, B TO ye pi]V koXojs dppoaOev Kal eyov ev Xvecv eOeXecv KaKov. St’ a Kat eirecirep yeyevrjcrOe, a-davaroc pev ovk care ovS’ aAuTOt to irapirav, ov Tt pev 8tj Xv0ycreo-0e ye ovSe revgecrde Oavdrov potpas, rrjs eprjs ftovXifaeaJS pec^ovos ere 8eapov Kal Kvptayrepov Xaydvres eKecvaw ocs or eylyvecrOe ^vve8ecu0e. vvv ovv o Xeya) irpos vpas ev8ecKvv-pevos, paOere. Ovipra ere yevi] Xocira rp” ayewijra. tovtoov Se pi] yevopevcov ovpavos dreXifs ecrrar rd yap diravra ev avrcp yevi] t,dxov ovx c^et, Set Se, et C peXXec reXecos iKavcos dvai. 8c epov Se ravra yevopeva Kal ftlov peracryovra Oeocs laatpcr av cv odv Ovi]rd re ro re irav r68e dvrajs dirav f], rpeireaOe Kara ^volv vpecs eirl rrjv raw tpvaw 8i]pcovpycav, plpovpevoc ryv eprjv 8vvapcv irepl rijv vperepav yeveacv. Kac Kad oaov pev avratv dOavdrocs dpcoi'ppov ecvac irpocriqKec, decov Xeyopevov ijyepovovv r9 ev avrocs rajv aec 8cki) Kac vpcv e0eX6vro)v eireatiac, airecpas Kal virap^dpevos eyd) D irapadwcra)- rd Se Xocirdv vpecs, dBavdrcp Ovqrov irpoavc^acvovreSf airepya^eade l^a)a Kac yeware
i a . . . yevbiwa bracketed by Rawack, after Philo, al.
2 ye jit?] y Zur., with some mss.
1 An intensive form of expression, like the Biblical “ King
of kings and Lord of lords.’’
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far as they choose, had come to birth, He that generated this All addressed them thus :
“ Gods of gods,1 those works whereof I am framer and father are indissoluble save by my will. For though all that is bound may be dissolved, yet to will to dissolve that which is fairly joined together and in good case were the deed of a wicked one. Wherefore ye also, seeing that ye were generated, are not wholly immortal or indissoluble, yet in no wise shall ye be dissolved nor incur the doom of death, seeing that in my will ye possess a bond greater and more sovereign than the bonds wherewith, at your birth, ye were bound together. Now, therefore, what I manifest and declare unto you do ye learn. Three mortal kinds2 still remain ungenerated ; but if these come not into being the Heaven will be imperfect; for it will not contain within itself the whole sum of the kinds of living creatures, yet contain them it must if it is to be fully perfect. But if by my doing these creatures came into existence and partook of life, they would be made equal unto gods ; in order, therefore, that they may be mortal and that this World-all may be truly All, do ye turn yourselves, as Nature directs, to the work of fashioning these living creatures, imitating the power showed by me in my generating of you. Now so much of them as it is proper to designate * immortal/ the part we call divine which rules supreme in those who are fain to follow justice always and yourselves, that part I will deliver unto you when I have sown it and given it origin. For the rest, do ye weave together the mortal with the immortal, and thereby fashion and generate living
• Viz. the inhabitants of air, of water, and of earth.
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rpot/rfv re 8i3ovt€$“ avgdvere Kal (^Ocvovra rrdXbv SexecrOe.
Tavr' etire, Kal iraXiv errl rov irpdrepov Kparrjpa, ev <3 tt)v rov iravrds i^vy^jv Kepavvvs epLcrye, rd' rcov irpdaOev viroXobira Karexetro playtvv rporrov pev nva tov avrov, aKrjpara 3’ ovkcti Kara ravra (vaavTcos, aAXa devrepa Kal rplra. gvarfcas de rd irav StetAe i//vxds laaplOpovs rots dorpocs evebpe 0* E eKaarrjv irpds eKaorov, Kal epfhfldaas d>s es ox^pa Trjv tov rravros <f>voav edebge, vdpovs re tovs elpap-pevovs etirev avrabs, on yeveabs irpdtrr] pev eaobro reraypevi) pla iracnv, Iva prjns eXarrobro vir* avrov, deob St arrapetaas avrds els rd irpoa^Kovra eKaarais eKaara dpyava xP°va)v </>vvai t,u)ajv rd 42 Oeoae^ecrrarov, dvrrXrjs de ovurfs rfjs dvOpcoirlvijs
</>vaect)s rd Kpecrrov robovrov elr] yevos o Kal eirecra KeKX'qaobro dvTjp. dir ore drj aatpauw ep,</>vrev-Oecev e^ avdyKTjs, Kal to fzev rrpoalob, rd 8’ dirtob tov adiparos avrajv, irpd>TOv pev aloOrjabv avay-Kaiov eiy ptav rraabv ck Pialcov rradrjpdraiv £vp-(fjvrov yiyveadaL, devrepov de ydovrj Kal Xvirp pe-pbypevov epovra, irpds 8e tovtocs <f>6flov Kal Ovpdv B oaa re eirdpeva avrots Kal diroara evavruos ire<f>VKe bieurijKora* div el pev KpaTTjaobev, d(,KT) ftudaobvro, KparrjOevTes de ddbKLa. Kal o pev ev tov irpoa-r^Kovra xpdvov flcovs, ttoXlv els ryv rov £vwopov
1 Cf. Laws 899 ▲.
* «.«• star.
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creatures, and give them food that they may grow, and when they waste away receive them to yourselves again.”
Thus He spake, and once more into the former bowl, wherein He had blended and mixed the Soul of the Universe, He poured the residue of the previous material, mixing it in somewhat the same manner, yet no longer with a uniform and invariable purity, but second and third in degree of purity. And when He had compounded the whole He divided it into souls equal in number to the stars, and each several soul He assigned to one star, and setting them each as it were in a chariot1 He showed them the nature of the Universe, and declared unto them the laws of destiny,—namely, how that the first birth should be one and the same ordained for all, in order that none might be slighted by Him ; and how it was needful that they, when sown each into his own proper organ of time,2 should grow into the most god-fearing of living creatures; and that, since human nature is two-fold, the superior sex is that which hereafter should be designated “ man.” And when, by virtue of Necessity, they should be implanted in bodies, and their bodies are subject to influx and efflux, these results would necessarily follow,—firstly, sensation that is innate and common to all proceeding from violent affections ; secondly, desire mingled with pleasure and pain ; and besides these, fear and anger and all such emotions as are naturally allied thereto, and all such as are of a different and opposite character. And if they shall master these they will live justly, but if they are mastered, unjustly. And he that has lived his appointed time well shall return again to his abode
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iropevdels oikijolv acrrpov, fllov evdalpova Kal orwiffi] egoi' o<f>aXels 8e tovtojv els yvvaiKOs </>vcriv ev rfj devrepa yevecrei piera/daXo?' pLTj rravdpievds re C €V TOVTOIS €Tl KaKtaS, TpOTTOV OV KaKVVOLTO, KOTO.
ttjv opoiorrjra rrjs rov rpdirov yeveaecos eis rtva roiavrrjv del pwraflaXoi O^peiov (ftvcriv, dXXdrraiv re ov irporepov irdvajv Xr^oi, irplv rrj ravrov Kal dpiolov irepiddq) rfi ev avra> gvveiricriTcdptevos rov iroXvv dXXov Kal vcrrepov TTpocrfivvra eK irvpds Kal vdaros D Kal depos Kal yrjs, 0opv{3d)dr} Kal dXoyov dvra Xdycp
Kpainfaas els to rrjs irpdiirjs Kal aplcrrqs d^tKowo eldos e£ea>s-
^XiaOecrpioOeT'qcras de iravra avrois ravra, Iva rfjs eneira eli] KaKias eKatrraiv dvalrtos, eoTrecpe rovs, p>ev els yrjv, tovs 8* els aeXyvyv, tovs 8’ els T^XXa ocra dpyava %p6vov. rd de /xerd rov cnropov rots veots rrapedcoKe Oeols ercopara irXarreiv dvr/rd, rd re eirlXovnov dcrov en rjv	dv0pa)7Tiv7]s
8eov TTpoayeveoOai, rovro Kal Travd^ daa aKoXovda E eKclvois aTrepyaarapLevovs dpxeiv, Kal Kara dvvapnv d n KaXXiara Kal dpicrra to Ovrprdv diaKv^epvav £a>ov> o rt /zo) KaKU)v avro eavro) 'ycyvoiro ainop.
Kai o piev dr/ diravra ravra diara^as epievev ev rep eavrov Kara rpoirov rjOer pievovros de vorjoavres oi iraides rrjv rov irarpds irpdarra^iv1 eireldovro avrfj, Kal Xa^dvres dOdvarov dpxrp> dvrjrov ^coov, pii-piovpevoi rov o-</>erepov dijpiiovpydv, irvpds Kal yrjs vdards re Kal depos dird tov Koupiov davei^dpievoi
1 TTpiffra^iv one ms. : Stdra^iv Zur.
1 Cf. 90 e.
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in his native star, and shall gain a life that is blessed and congenial; but whoso has failed therein shall be changed into woman’s nature at the second birth;1 and if, in that shape, he still refraineth not from wickedness he shall be changed every time, according to the nature of his wickedness, into some bestial form after the similitude of his own nature; nor in his changings shall he cease from woes until he yields himself to the revolution of the Same and Similar that is within him, and dominating by force of reason that burdensome mass which afterwards adhered to him of fire and water and earth and air, a mass tumultuous and irrational, returns again to the semblance of his first and best state.
When He had fully declared unto them all these ordinances, to the end that He might be blameless in respect of the future wickedness of any one of them, He proceeded to sow them, some in the Earth, some in the Moon, others .in the rest of the organs of Time. Following upon this sowing, He delivered over to the young gods the task of moulding mortal bodies, and of framing and controlling all the rest of the human soul which it was still necessary to add, together with all that belonged thereto, and of governing this mortal creature in the fairest and best way possible, to the utmost of their power, except in so far as it might itself become the cause of its own evils.
So He, then, having given all these commands, was abiding in His own proper and wonted state. And as He thus abode, His children gave heed to their Father’s command and obeyed it. They took the immortal principle of the mortal living creature, and imitating their own Maker, they borrowed from the
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43 popia d>s d-rroBodyaopeva iraXw, €t? Tavrov ra Xap/davopeva ^vvckoXXojv, ov tois dXvTObs 01s avrol ^vvelyovro BeapoLSt aAAa. 81a cr/u/cpoT^ra dopaTois, ttvkvols ydpfans gvvTyKovres, ev eg diravrayv aTrepyagopevot, adpa eKaaTov, Tas Tys ddavaTOV $vxys ireptoBovs eveBovv ec? ei7Ti,ppvTov ad)pa Kal diroppvTov. at 8e els TTOTapov evBeOetaat ttoXvv ovr eKpdrovv ovr* eKparovvTO, ftca 3
B e<f>epovro Kal etftepov, cbaTe to pev oXov Kivecadat gcuov, aTaKTCos pyv ony tv^oi irpotevaL Kat, aXdycvs, ras eg dmiaas Kivyaeis exov els re yap to TrpoaOe Kal om,af)ev Kal TrdXiv els Beg cd Kat, api-arepd Kara) re Kal dva) Kal ndvry Kara rovs eg tottovs irXavcopeva rrpo'peiv. iroXXov yap ovtos tov KaraKXv^ovros Kal aTroppeovros kvparos, o rrjv rpo(f>r)v TTapet^ev, ctl 66pv/3ov aTreipya^ero Ta 0 Tiov TTpouTTirrTOVTOiv TTaOr)pcaTa eKacrTOts, otc irvpt, TTpoaKpovcrece to ad)pa tlvos egcoOev dXXoTpup TrepiTV^ov ri Kal oreped) yyjs vypots Te oXLoO'rjpacav v8aT<ov, cltc ^aXy TTvevpaTcav im depos ^)epopeva)v /caTaAij^^etij, Kal vtto TtavTOiv tovtcov 81a tov ad)paros at Kt,v^aecs errl ttjv ^v^v t^epopevat, irpoaiTLTTTOLev’ at By Kal eirevra Bid Tavra €KXy~ Syadv tc Kal vvv ere aladyaet,s ^vvaTraaai kckX^v-Tai. Kal By Kal tot€ ev T<p 'irapovrt, TrXelaryv Kal peylaTyv Trapeyopevac Ktvyaiv, peTa tov peovTos D evBeXe^dis o^erov Ktvovaat, Kal a^oBpdts aecovaat,
1 i.e. omitting the seventh motion (“ rotation ”), cf. 34 a.
* i.e. aLffO-qacs (“ sensation ”) is here derived from aicr<r« (“ dart,” “ rush A).
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Cosmos portions of fire and earth and water and air, as if meaning to pay them back, and the portions so taken they cemented together; but it was not with those indissoluble bonds wherewith they themselves were joined that they fastened together the portions but with numerous pegs, invisible for smallness ; and thus they constructed out of them all each several body, and within bodies subject to inflow and outflow they bound the revolutions of the immortal Soul. The souls, then, being thus bound within a mighty river neither mastered it nor were mastered, but with violence they rolled along and were rolled along themselves, so that the whole of the living creature was moved, but in such a random way that its progress was disorderly and irrational, since it partook of all the six motions 1: for it progressed forwards and backwards, and again to right and to left, and upwards and downwards, wandering every way in all the six directions. For while the flood which foamed in and streamed out, as it supplied the food, was immense, still greater was the tumult produced within each creature as a result of the colliding bodies, when the body of a creature happened to meet and collide with alien fire from without, or with a solid lump of earth or liquid glidings of waters, or when it was overtaken by a tempest of winds driven by air', and when the motions due to all these causes rushing through the body impinged upon the Soul. And for these reasons all such motions were then termed “ Sensations,” 2 and are still so termed to-day. Moreover, since at that time they were causing, for the moment, constant and widespread motion, joining with the perpetually flowing stream in moving and violently shaking the revolutions of the Soul, they
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Ta? T7}S faxfjs TteptoBoVS, TTjV [JLeV TOVTOV TTOVTO-rracriv eTreBrjoav evaPTia avrrj peovuai, Kal eTrecryov apyovoav Kal lovcrav, tt)V 8’ av Oar epov Biecreicrav, ajcrre ras tov BLirXacnov Kal Tpi/rrXacnov Tpets tKarepas aTroaTacrecs Kdl ra? tcvv TjpaoXlaiv Kal CTTi/rptrcov Kal eTroyBoojv pLeooTTjTas Kal £vv8ecrei$, &7T€i,&Y] iravTeX&s Xvral ovk rjcrav ttXtjv vtto tov ^wBrjaavTOs > Trdcras p,ev crrpei/jai crrpo<f)ds, Traoas E Be KXdaecs Kal 8ca</)6opds to)v kvkXcov ep/TTOLCLV, otjayrjirep rjv Bvvotov, coore /zer’ aAA^Acup p,oyis £vvexop,eva$ c^epeordai pev, dXoyais 8e t/iepeodat, TOTe p,ev avTtas, dXXoTe 8e irXaytas, tots 8’ vima$' otov otov tis vtttlos epeter as TTjV Ketf)aXr]v p,ev cttI yrjs, tovs 8e Tronas dv<o Trpoa^aXcvv eyr] Trpos tlvl, totc. ev TOVTtp TO) TrdOet, tov re rracryovTos Kal tojv dpcvvTCOv t<£ re 8e£ia apioTepa Kal Ta apurrepa Be^ca eKarepoLS Ta eKaTcpouv (faavTa^eTai. tovtov 8^ tovto Kal TOtdvTa erepa al 7Tepi,</)opal irao^ovcraf, 44 cr(f)o8pa)s, OTav ye T<p tuSv egcudev tov tovtov yevovs tov OaTepov TrepiTvycoca, Tare tovtov to) Kal 0aT€pov tov tovovtIo tu>v dX'qOaiv Trpoaayo-pevovcrai i/jevBecs Kal avorprot yeyovaaiv, ovBepda T€ ev avTais totc TreptoBos apyovcra ovB’ r/yepLCvv eoTLV‘ ats 8’ dv eguoOev alaOpaecs Teves <f>epop,evai Kal TrpofJTTecrovcrai ^vveTTicrTTaoiovTai Kal to i/jvX^js dirav kvtos, toO’ ovtol KpaTovpuevai, KpaTelv Bokovoc. Kal 8ta Bt) tovto ttovto to TraOr/pbOTa vvv B /car’ apyds Te dvovs ^XV y^yv^Tat to TrpajTOV, OTav
1 Cf. 35 b.
* C/.37a.
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totally blocked the course of the Same by flowing contrary thereto, and hindered it thereby in its ruling and its going ; while, on the other hand, they so shook up the course of the Other that in the three several intervals of the double and the triple,1 and in the mean terms and binding links of the 4, and — these being not wholly dissoluble save by Him who had bound them together,—they produced all manner of twistings, and caused in their circles fractures and disruptions of every possible kind, with the result that, as they barely held together one with another, they moved indeed but moved irrationally, being at one time reversed, at another oblique, and again upside down. Suppose, for example, that a man is in an upside down position, with his head resting on the earth and his feet touching something above, then, in this position of the man relative to that of the onlookers, his right will appear left to them, and his left right, and so will theirs to him. This, and such like, are just what the revolutions of the Soul experience with intensity ; and every time they happen upon any external object, whether it be of the class of the Same or of the Other,2 they proclaim it to be the same as something or other than something contrary to the truth, and thereby prove themselves false and foolish, and devoid, at such times, of any revolution that rules and guides. And whenever external sensations in their movement collide with these revolutions and sweep along with them also the whole vessel of the Soul, then the revolutions, though actually mastered, appear to have the mastery. Hence it comes about that, because of all these affections, now as in the beginning, so often as the Soul is bound within a mortal body it
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€t$ acopa ev8eBrj Bvyjtov drav Se to rfjs av£ps Kal Tpofifjs eXarrov errlr) pevpa, rraXiv Se at rreptodoi Xapftavopevai yaXyups ttjv eavTOv oSov tcocrc Kal KaBitrrovrai paXXov emovros tov ypovov, tote p8rj Trpog to Kara cfjvcnv idvrov oyfjpa eKacrTOV tov kvkXov at rrepicfjopal kaTevBvvopevai, to re BaTepov Kai to Tavtov rrpocrayopevovaai kot dpBov, ep-c/>pova tov eyovra auras yiyvdpevov drroTeXovaiv. av C /xev ovv 8*p Kal guverriXapfiaupTat tis dpBrj Tpocfyp TraiSeuffews', oXoKXrjpos vyvps re iravreXcos, ttjv peyiarpv drro(/)vyd)v vdcrov, ylyveTau KaTapeXyaas Se, ycoXpv tov filov 8ia7ropevBeis t,OTp>, dreX'ps Kal dvdpros eis *AiSov rrdXiv epy&rai. ravra pev ovv vorepa Trore ylyveTai’ rrepl Se tu>v vvv TTpOTcOevTCvv 8ei SteXOecv aKpiflccrrepov. ra Se rrpo tovtojv, irepl era)par co v koto, pdpr] rfjs yeveaeos Kal rrepl i/zvyrjs, 81 as tc aiTias Kal Trpovotas yeyove Oedov, tov D pdXiara cikotos dvreyopdvois, ovro Kal Kara ravra rropEvopevois 8ie^it€ov.
Ta? pev 8t] Belas rrepi68ovs Svo ovaas, to tov rravTos cryrjpa aTTopiprjcrdpevoi rrepic^epes ov, eis o(/)aipoei8es aopa eve8r](jav, tovto o vvv Ke</>aXrjv errovopa^opev, o BeioTaTov t ccttI Kal tov ev rjpiv navrov Seo’TTOTOvv. cp Kal rrav to aopa rrapeZouav vrrrjpealav avTo £vvaBpolcravTes Beol, KaTavon-cravres oti rraarov ocrai Kivr^aeis euoivro pereyoi’ E ip’ oSv pd] KvXiv8ovpevov errl yrjs vi/jt) tc Kal ^dBrj TTavTo8aTrd eyoverps arropoi Ta pev wrepflalveiv,
1 Of. 86 e ; Phaedo 81 c, 83 d.
a i.e. ignorance; of. 86 b ff., Laws 863 c ff.
• Cf. 86 b ff.	4 Cf. 29 c, d.
* Cf. 73 c, 81 d.
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becomes at the first irrational.1 But as soon as the stream of increase and nutriment enters in less volume, and the revolutions calm down and pursue their own path, becoming more stable as time proceeds, then at length, as the several circles move each according to its natural track, their revolutions are straightened out and they announce the Same and the Other aright, and thereby they render their possessor intelligent. And if so be that this state of his soul be reinforced by right educational training, the man becomes wholly sound and faultless, having escaped the worst of maladies 2 ; but if he has been wholly negligent therein, after passing a lame existence in life he returns again unperfected and unreasoning to Hades. These results, however, come about at a later time.8 Regarding the subjects now before us, we must give a more exact exposition; and also regarding the subjects anterior to these, namely, the generation of bodies in their several parts, and the causes and divine counsels whereby the Soul has come into existence, we must hold fast to the most probable 4 account, and proceed accordingly, in the exposition now to be given.
The divine revolutions, which are two, they bound within a sphere-shaped body, in imitation of the spherical form 5 of the All, which body we now call the “ head,** it being the most divine part and reigning over all the parts within us. To it the gods delivered over the whole of the body they had assembled to be its servant, having formed the notion thatitshould partake in all the motions which were to be. In order, then, that it should not go rolling upon the earth, which has all manner of heights and hollows, and be at a loss how to climb over the one and climb out of the
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evOev 8e eK^aiveiv, oxrIP> avTip tovto Kai evTropiav eBocrav. 66 ev 817 prjKos to avopa eax^v, cKrard re KioXa Kal Kapirra eifrvae rerrapa Oeov pr]Xar7l~ oapevov iropeia, oi$ avriXapftavopevov Kal drr-
45 epeiBopevov 8ta iravrayv toitihv TropeveaOai Bvvarov yeyove, ttjv tov Oeiordrov Kal tepcorarou </>epov oiKTpriv eirdvcodev 7]pa>v. okcXtj pev ovv x^pes tc TavTT] Kal 8ta ravra Trpocrefiv iraar tov 8* ofriadev to irpoaOev TipuoTepov Kal dpxiKUiTepov vopi^ovres Ueoi Tavrr) to ttoMj ttjs vropeias Tjpiv edoaav. eoei Btj 8toopiapevov ex^iv Kal dvopoiov tov ad) paros to irpoadev dvdpaxn-ov. 8to irpurrov pev irepl to ttjs K€<f>aXfj$ kvtos, VTToOevres avToae to irpdaarnov, B opyava eveBrjuav rovrcp Trdcrp rfj Trjs ^XVS ^povolaj
Kal BieTa^avTO to peTexov Tjyepovlas tout’ eZvat to Kara cbvcav Trpocrdev. tcov Be opyaviov irpa)Tov pev </>a>a(f)6pa ^vveTeKTTjvavTO op par a, ToiaBe evBrf-uavTes arrt'a. tov mjpo? oaov to pev Kaeiv ovk eaxe, to Be Trapex^w (fxBs r/pepov, olkclov eKaoTTjs 7] pepas, ado pa eprjxavyaavro yiyveaOai. to yap cvtos Tjpcov dBeX</>6v ov tovtov 7rvp etXiKpives eiTOLYjtjav Bia tvov oppa/rcov peiv Xeiov Kal ttvkvov C oAop pev, pdXioTa Be to peaov ^vpTTiXijaavTes tcov oppaTcav, d)OTe to pev dXXo daov TraxvTepov GTeyeiv irav, to toiovtov 8e povov avTO Kadapov BiTjQeiv. otov ovv pe07)pepivov tj vrepl to Trjs M !	C	/ 9	9	ex	\
OipCCjDS pevpxi, TOT eKITl/TITOV OjlOltOV 7TpO$ OfJLOCOV, gvp7raye$ yevopevov, ev acopa oiKeicoOev ^vvcctt]
1 There is a play here on the words T^pov (“ mild ”). •. ^pas (“ day ”); cf. Cratyl. 418 c.
* Vision is explained on the principle that “ like is known by like ”: a fire-stream issuing from the eye meets a fire-100
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other, they bestowed upon it the body as a vehicle and means of transport. And for this reason the body acquired length, and, by God’s contriving, shot forth four limbs, extensible and flexible, to serve as instruments of transport, so that grasping with these and supported thereon it was enabled to travel through all places, bearing aloft the chamber of our most divine and holy part. In this* wise and for these reasons were legs and hands attached to all men ; and inasmuch as they demand the forepart superior to the hinder part in honour and dignity, the Gods gave us the most part of our going in this direction. Thus it was necessary that man should have the forepart of his body distinct and dissimilar. Wherefore, dealing first with the vessel of the head, they set the face in the front thereof and bound within it organs for all the forethought of the Soul; and they ordained that this, which is the natural front, should be the leading part. And of the organs they constructed first light-bearing eyes, and these they fixed in the face for the reason following. They contrived that all such fire as had the property not of burning but of giving a mild light should form a body akin to the light of every day.1 For they caused the pure fire within us, which is akin to that of day, to flow through the eyes in a smooth and dense stream ; and they compressed the whole substance, and especially the centre, of the eyes, so that they occluded all other fire that was coarser and allowed only this pure kind of fire to filter through. So whenever the stream of vision is surrounded by mid-day light', it flows out like unto like,2 and coalescing therewith it forms one stream coming from the object of vision (o/*. the view of Empedocles).
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45 Kara, rqv tcov dppdrcov evOvcoplav, dirrprep *av avrepeidr) to irpouiriTTTOi ev8oQcv irpos o rdrv ego) ^vvcirccrev. dpoioiraOes 8i] 8t opoioujTa irav D yevdpevov, orov tc dv avrd irore e^dirrqTai Kat,
6 dv dXXo ckcivov, tovtcov ras Kivtfaeis 8ta8t8ov els dirav to crdipa pexpi rfs i/fvxrjs aicrdijaiv irap-ecrxero TavTTjv, 8rJ tfpav </>apev. aireXOovros 8c cts pv/tra tov gvyyevods irvpds diroTCT^i/iyraf irpos yap dvdpoiov c£idv aAAotovrat tc auro /cat /cara-o^cwvrai, gvpc/tvcs ovkcti tco irXiprlov dept, yiyvo-pevov, are irvp ovk cxovti. iravcrai tc ovv dpdiv, €TI tc eiraycoyov virvov ytyucrat- ocoTijpbav yap E TjV Ol 0€OL rfjs Ol/fCCOS €p,1)XavV<javrO» ify
(fidpcov (/>v(jlv, drav Taura gvpLpLverr}, KaOelpywcri Tijv tov irvpds cvtos dvvaptcv, ij 8e Stance T€ Kai dpiaAvvei Tas cvtos Kivyacis, dp,aXvv0€iadiv 8e ifavxia ylyveTai, yevopevijs 8e iroXXrjs p^v i)crvx^as^ ^paxvdveipos virvos cpiriiTTCi, KaTaXci<f>0cio<ov 8c Ttvcov klvt^ocojv pei^ovcov, oiai Kai ev oiois av 46 rdirois XclircovTai, roiaura /cat roaaura irap€oxovro d(/>opoico&€VTa cvtos, c^co tc eyepOcLaiv airopvrjpo-vevopeva, (ftavraupaTa.
To 8c irepi tt)V tcov KaTOivrpcov eidcoXoirodav, Kai iravTa dcra epc^avij Kai Acta, /cartSctv ou8cv ert xaXeirdv’ ck yap irjs cvtos cktos tc tov irvpds eKarepov Koivcovias dXX^Xois, evds tc av irepi tqv XeioTijTa eKaoTOTC yevopevov Kai iroXXaxi) pcTap-B pvOpioOcvtos, iravTa ra Toiavra c^ avdyKijs^ cp-<f>atv€Tai, tov irepi to irpoacoirov irvpds Ttp irepi TTjV 102
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kindred substance along the path of the eyes* vision, wheresoever the fire which streams from within collides with an obstructing object without. And this substance, having all become similar in its properties because of its similar nature, distributes the motions of every object it touches, or whereby it is touched, throughout all the body even unto the Soul, and brings about that sensation which we now term “ seeing.” But when the kindred fire vanishes into night, the inner fire is cut off; for when it issues forth into what is dissimilar it becomes altered in itself and is quenched, seeing that it is no longer of like nature with the adjoining air, since that air is devoid of fire. Wherefore it leaves off seeing, and becomes also an inducement to sleep. For the eyelids —whose structure the Gods devised as a safeguard for the vision,—when they are shut close, curb the power of the inner fire ; which power dissipates and allays the inward motions, and upon their allaying quiet ensues; and when this quiet has become intense there falls upon us a sleep that is well-nigh dreamless; but when some greater motions are still left behind, according to their nature and the positions they occupy such and so great are the images they produce, which images are copied within and are remembered by the sleepers when they awake out of the dream.
And it is no longer difficult to perceive the truth about the formation of images in mirrors and in bright and smooth surfaces of every kind. It is from the combination with each other of the inner and the outer fires, every time that they unite on the smooth surface and are variously deflected, that all such reflections necessarily result, owing to the fire of the reflected face coalescing with the fire of the vision
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di/nv irvpl ircpl to Actor Kal Xapunpov ^vfirrayovs yiyvopicvov. dc^ia, 8c ^avra^crat ra apiarepd, ort, tols evavrlois piepeai rfjs oi/jcoos ircpl rdvavrla pLeprj yiyvcrai tirade] irapa rd KaOcards cdos Trjs TrpoaftoXfjs' dc^id de rd. 8cfta Kal rd apiarepd apiarepd, rovvavrlov, drav pLerairearj £vp/rrr]yvv-Q [icvov a> ^vp/TrqyvvT ai feeds' rovro de, drav 7] redv
Kardnrpoov Xeiorifs, cv3cv Kal evQcv vi/jt] Xaflovaa, rd dc^idv els rd dpLarcpdv piepos dircocrr) rrjs oi/jcoos Kal Oarepov eirl Odrepov. Kara de to pLxjKOs arpa<f)cv rov irpoadoirov ravrov rovro vittiov CTTOLTjae rrav c/jalveaOai, rd Karoo irpds rd dvoo rrjs avyrjs rd r dvoo irpos rd Karoo rraXiv dirdoaav.
Tout* ovv it dvr eari rdov ^vvairloov, ots Geds virifperovai xpfjrai tt]V tov dplarov Kara to D dvvardv Ideav diroreXcdv dogd^erai de vtto rdov irXelaroov ov gvvalria aAA* arria elvat rdov Trdvroov, ipvyovra Kal OeppLalvavra Trqyvvvra re Kal 8ta-Xeovra Kal oaa rocavra aTrepya^dfieva. Xoyov 8c ovdeva ov8c vovv els ovdev dvvard carl, rdov yap dvroov <8 vovv p,6vcp Kraadai Trpoa'QKei, Xcktcov i/jvx^v' rovro de ddparov, Ttvp 8c /cat vdoop Kai yrj Kal ayjp cd)fi ar a Trdvra dpara yeyove. rov de vov Kal CTTiarrffiTfS epaorYfV dvayKT] rds rrjs ep,</>povos E <f)vaeoos alrlas irpdoras pLeradiooKeiv, daai de vir dXXoov piev Kivovpievoov, erepa 8* c^ avdyKTjs kivovv-roov ytyvovrai, devrepas. TTOiTjreov dy Kara ravra
1	e.ff. when a man looks at his own face reflected in a mirror. Cf. Soph. 266 c.
2	i.e. concave (and hemi-cylindrical).
3	These causes are “ secondary,” as contrasted with the “ primary ” or First Cause (which is also the “ final Cause ”), “ the Good ” ; cf. 29 e, 68 e, Phaedo 99 b.
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on the smooth and bright surface.1 And left appears as right, because contact takes place between opposite portions of the visual stream and opposite portions of the object, contrary to the regular mode of collision. Contrariwise, right appears as right and left as left whenever the fire changes sides on coalescing with the object wherewith it coalesces; and this occurs whenever the smooth surface of the mirrors, being elevated on this side and on that,8 repels the right portion of the visual stream to the left and the left to the right. And when this same mirror is turned lengthwise to the face it makes the whole face appear upside down, since it repels the bottom of the ray to the top, and conversely the top to the bottom.
Now all these are among the auxiliary Causes 8 which God employs as his ministers in perfecting, so far as possible, the Form of the Most Good ; but by the most of men4 they are supposed to be not auxiliary but primary causes of all things—cooling and heating, solidifying and dissolving, and producing all such effects. Yet they are incapable of possessing reason and thought for any purpose. For, as we must affirm, the one and only existing thing which has the property of acquiring thought is Soul; and Soul is invisible, whereas fire and water and earth and air are all visible bodies ; and the lover of thought and knowledge must needs pursue first the causes which belong to the Intelligent Nature, and put second all such as are of the class of things which are moved by others, and themselves, in turn,, move others because they cannot help it. And we
4 e.g. Anaxagoras and the Atomists*
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46 xai rjpiv XeKrea pev dp^drepa rd rdiv alrc&v yevrp Xcopls 8c ocrac /zero. vov KaX&v Kal dyaOaiv 8t?/zi-ovpyol Kal ocrai povcoOeccrai (f>povrjcrea)s ro tvxov draKTOV eKaarore cgepya^ovrai. ,	* *
Ta pev ovv rdiv o/z/zarajp fu/z/zcrarria frpos to (T^eiv TTjV SvVapLLV T)V VVV €l>XiqX€V CLpTfCrOtV^TO 8c 47 jueyioTOV avTtov els co^cAciav epyov, 8i o Oeos av ypiv 8e8d>p7)rai, pera tovto prpreov. difas Si^/cara tov epdv Xdyov atria rrjs peylcrrqs drfeXeias yeyovev Tjpcv, orc tujv vvv Xoycov TrepL tov ravros Xeyopevojv ov8els dv rare epprjOr] pr/re dur pa pyre yXiov pry ovpavdv tbdvrajv. vvv 8* rjpepa re Kat vv£ o</>0etcrai pfjves re Kal eviavrcov irepioboi p-cp-iy^aF^vrai pev dpedpov, xpdvov 8c evvotav Ttepl re tt]S rov iravros <j>v<jea)s CvTr)cr,'v edocrav e^ div erropLoapeda ‘ ~ B <JO(/>la$ yevos, od pei^ov dyaddv ovr ^XOev ovO 7]§ci 7TOTC TCp 0V7]TO) yCVCl b<Jt)p7]O€V €K 6ed)V. XeyO)^07] tovto dppdrayv peyt&rov dyaOov rdXXa be, ocra eXarra), rl dv vpvotpev; div 0 pr) </>iXdcro(l>os^ tv-<f>Xa)0els bbvpopevos dv Oprjvot parry. aXXa tovtov Xeyeadoo trap9 rjpdiv avrr) erl ravra acna,^ Oeov rfpcv dvevpeiv bcopiqaaadai re - bev, i>va ras ev ovpavtp Kanbovres rov vov rreptobovs xpyaaipeOa erl ras ir€pi</)opds ras rps rap Tjpcv btavorjcreios, C ^vyyeveis eKelvais overas, arapaKrois rerapaypevas, cKpaddvres 8c Kai Xoyiopuiv Kara (/fverev op&orryros peracrxdvres» ptpovpevoi ras rov Oeov iravrcos
1 tovtov some mss. : tovto Zur.
* Of. 37 d ff.
« Cf. Phileb. 16 off.	t
• An echo of Eurip. PhoenistM 1762 dXXA yap rl ravra
Ofnjvw Kal (aA rifr iSipo/Mt;
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also must act likewise. We must declare both kinds of Causes, but keep distinct those which, with the aid of thought, are artificers of things fair and good, and all those which are devoid of intelligence and produce always accidental and irregular effects.
Now regarding the auxiliary causes which have helped the eyes to acquire the power which they now possess, let this statement suffice. Next we must declare the most important benefit effected by them, for the sake of which God bestowed them upon us. Vision, in my view, is the cause of the greatest benefit to us, inasmuch as none of the accounts now given concerning the Universe would ever have been given if men had not seen the stars or the sun or the heaven. But as it is, the vision of day and night and of months and circling years has created the art of number and has given us not only the notion of Time 1 but also means of research into the nature of the Universe. From these we have procured Philosophy in all its range, than which no greater boon ever has come or will come, by divine bestowal, unto the race of mortals.2 This I affirm to be the greatest good of eyesight. As for all the lesser goods, why should we celebrate them ? He that is no philosopher when deprived of the sight thereof may utter vain lamentations !8 But the cause and purpose of that best good, as we must maintain, is this,—that God devised and bestowed upon us vision to the end that we might behold the revolutions of Reason in the Heaven and use them for the revolvings of the reasoning that is within us, these being akin to those, the perturbable to the imperturbable ; and that, through learning and sharing in calculations which are correct by their nature, by imitation of the absolutely un-
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dirXoveis ovcras Tas ev rjpiv TTeTrXavripevas koto-aTTjaalpeOa.
0a>v^s T€ brj Kal aKorjs ire pi iraAtv o avros Xoyos, eirl tovto tcvv ovtcvv eveKa Trapa Oecov bebcopTjcrOai. Xoyos Te ydp eir ovto tovto t€-TOKTaii peyltrrrjv gvp(3aXX6pevos cis ovto poipav, ooov t av povaiKfjs tfxvvrj1 yp^uTiKov2 Trpos okotjv D eveKa dppovtas ecrrl boffev 7) 8e appovia, ^vyyeveis eyovaa <j>opds tols ev rjpiv tt}s irepiobois, Tip p€Ta vov Trpou^pcopevcp Movcracs ovk e</) Tjbovrjv dXoyov, KaOaTTcp vvv, elvai boKei XP'Qcripos, aXX enl tt)v yeyowiav ev Tjpiv dvdppotrrov	TTepi-
o8ov els KOTOKoap^aiv Kal ovp(f)coviav eavTrj ^vp.-payos vtto Movoxtjv SeSorai’ Kat pvOpos ov 8ia ttjv E dperpov ev rjpiv Kal ^apiTtov embed ytyvopevrjv ev tois .TrXetCTTOis e^iv emKovpos em tovto vtto tojv avTcbv ebodr).	‘
Ta pev ovv TrapeAijAv^OTa tow elprjpevajv, ttXtjv ftp aye cov, eTtibebecKTai to. bid vov bebrjpiovpyTjpeva' bei 8e Kal ra 81* dvdyKTjs yvyvdpeva tco Xoytp 48 TrapaOecrOai. pepiypevr] yap oSv rj Tovbe tov Koapov yeveais e^ dvdyKTjs Te koI vov avuTaaeojs eyevvTjOry vov be dvdyKT)S apyovros Tip rrelOeiv avrqv^ tcov yiyvopevatv Ta TrXeicrTa etri to ;3eXTi(TTov ayecv, TOVTTj KOTO TOVTO T€ bl* dvdyK7]S T)TTO)peV7]S V™) ireiOovs ep<f>povos ovtoj kot ap^as ^vvkjtoto obe
1 best mss. :	Zur.
* X/MJG’TlKdl'] Xp'rjlJ'l.fJ.OV MSS., Zur.]
1 For the importance of music in education cf. Rep. 401 d,
Laws 666 d ff.: also Tim. 80 b.
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varying revolutions of the God we might stabilize the variable revolutions within ourselves.
Concerning sound also and hearing, once more we make the same declaration, that they were bestowed by the Gods with the same object and for the same reasons ; for it was for these same purposes that speech was ordained, and it makes the greatest contribution thereto ; music too, in so far as it uses audible sound, was bestowed for the sake of harmony.1 And harmony, which has motions akin to the revolutions of the Soul within us, was given by the Muses to him who makes intelligent use of the Muses, not as an aid to irrational pleasure, as is now supposed, but as an auxiliary to the inner revolution of the Soul, when it has lost its harmony, to assist in restoring it to order and concord with itself. And because of the unmodulated condition, deficient in grace, which exists in most of us, Rhythm also was bestowed upon us to be our helper by the. same deities and for the same ends.
The foregoing part of our discourse, save for a small portion, has been an exposition' of the operations of Reason ; but we must also furnish an account of what comes into existence through Necessity.2 For, in truth, this Cosmos in its origin was generated as a compound, from the combination of Necessity and Reason. And inasmuch as Reason was controlling Necessity by persuading her to conduct to the best end the most part of the things coming into existence, thus and thereby it came about, through Necessity yielding to intelligent persuasion, that this Universe of ours was being in this wise constructed at the
* i.e. the sphere of mechanical causation, physical and physiological processes and results.
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to Trav. g* rt? ovv yeyove, Kara ravra, bvrcos epee, pbbKreov Kal rb rys nXavcopbevys echos air las, ^j e/iepebv irerfrvKev. d>be ovv irdXbv dvayoopyreov, B Kal Xaflovcnv avrdbv rovrcov irpocryKovcrav erepav
dpyyv addbs aS, Kadairep irepl rebv rore, vvv ovreo irepl rovrcov irdXbv dpKreov dir* dpyys. ryv by irpo rys ovpavov yevearecos irvpbs vbarbs re Kal depos Kal yys <J>vcrbv deareov avryv Kal ra irpb rovrov irddy. vvv yap ovbels irco yeveaav avrebv peepeyvv-Kev, dXX* ribs elbdcrb irvp o ri irore earb Kal eKacrrov avrebv Xeyopbev dpyds avra rbdepcevoc crrocyeca rov iravrbs, irpocryKov avrocs ov8* cos bv crvXXaflys 0 etSeat pbdvov ebKorcos virb rov Kal flpayv (f>povovvros
direbKaaOrjvab. vvv be odv rb ye rrap ypeebv ebbe eyerco' ryv pbev irepl dirdvrcov ecre dpyyv ecre apyas ecre birr) boKeb rovrcov irepb, rb vvv ov pijreov, bb aXXo pbev ovbev, Sta 8e to yaXeirbv etvab Kara rbv irapbvra rpoirov rrjs bbe^obov bijXcbcrab ra boKovvra* pb'qr odv vpbebs o beer de bew ep,e Xeyebv, ovr avrbs ad ireidebv epbavrbv evqv av bvvarbs cos opdebs eyyebpobpb dv rocrovrov eirb/3aXX6pbevos epyov. ro D 8e Kar* dpyas prjdev bba^vXdrrcov, rrjv rebv ebKorcov
Xbycov bvvapbbv, irebpdcropbab pbrjbevbs fjrrov ebKora, pbdXXov be, cos1 epbirpoadep dir* dpyrjs irepl eKaarcov Kal ^vpbirdvrcov Xeyebv. debv by Kal vvv eir* dpyrj 7(bv Xeyopbevoov crcorrjpa e^ drbirov Kal dydovs
1 w$] Kal mss., Zur.
1 aroixeia, here applied to physical “ elements,” was the regular term for “ letters ” of the alphabet; cf. Theaet. 203 b ff., Rep. 402 a if.
8 i.e. a method which aims only at ” probability ” or
•* likelihood ” : to attain to “ first principles ” we should need to employ the “ dialectic * ** method. • Cf. 21 c. 110
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beginning. Wherefore if one is to declare how it actually came into being on this wise, he must include also the form of the Errant Cause, in the way that it really acts. To this point, therefore, we must return, and taking once again a fresh starting-point suitable to the matter we must make a fresh start in dealing therewith, just as we did with our previous subjects. We must gain a view of the real nature of fire and water, air and earth, as it was before the birth of Heaven, and the properties they had before that time ; for at present no one has as yet declared their generation, but we assume that men know what fire is, and each of these things, and we call them principles and presume that they are elements1 of the Universe, although in truth they do not so much as deserve to be likened with any likelihood, by the man who has even a grain of sense, to the class of syllables. For the present, however, let our procedure be as follows. We shall not now expound the principle of all things—or their principles, or whatever term we use concerning them ; and that solely for this reason, that it is difficult for us to explain our views while keeping to our present method of exposition.2 You, therefore, ought not to suppose that I should expound them, while as for me—I should never be able to convince myself that I should be right in attempting to undertake so great a task. Strictly adhering, then, to what we previously affirmed, the import of the “ likely ” account, I will essay (as I did before) to give as “ likely ” an exposition as any other (nay, more so), regarding both particular things and the totality of things from the very beginning. And as before,8 so now, at the commencement of our account, we must call upon God the Saviour to bring us safe
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E BipypoGOis irpbs to raw GiKorcov Boy pa Biaocb^Giv 7} pas GTTiKaXGcrdpGVoi 7raAtv ap^co/xePa Aeyetv.
fH 8’ ovv av0is apxV WCP* T°v Trovrbs Gara) pGl^OVCOS TTfS TTpOCjOeV BlTjpTjpGVip 7OTG pGV yap 8uo €1817 8tctAo/xePa, vvv 8e rpirov aAAo yevos 7]piv 8r]XcorGOV. rd pev yap 8vo ucava yv gttl rots €p,7rpoa0€v Ae^Petatv, gv pbv d>s TTapaBtlyparos ei8os vttotg0gv, vorp-bv Kai del Kara ravra dv, 49 pipjjpa 8e TTapaBciyparos Bcvrcpov, yevGcnv eyov Kat bparbv. rpirov 8e rbrG pev ov 8iGiXopG0a, voplcravrGs rd 8vo g£glv iKavcos’ vvv 8g o Xoyos golkgv GicravayKa^Giv ^oActtop Kal dpvBpbv gIBos crrix^ipGiv Aoyots Gp^avioai. rlva ovv g^ov Bvvapiv Kara (^vaiv avro viroXr]7rrGOV; roiavSc paXicrra, Trdorjs Givat yGVGCFGivs vttoBoxtjv avro, oiov r^rjvrjv. Gipprai p.GV ovv raXrj0GS, 8gi 8’ cvapycorGpov glttgiv B TTGpi avrov. xaAezrov 8e aAAcos re /cat 8ion irpoanoppOpvai rrcpl vrvpos Kal raw pcra nvpos dvayKaiov rovrov yapw rovraw yap glttgiv GKaarov, OTToiov tvrcos v8cop XPV Xdyciv paXXov i] Ttvp /cat ottolov oriovv paXXov Tj Kai dnavra Ka0 GKaarov tg, ovrujs d)(FTG rivl TTiarcp Kal fie flat co ^pijaaaPat Xoycp, ^aAeTrov. ttcos ovv 8y rovr* avro Kai Trfj Kal ri TTGpi avrcov GiKortos 8iairopT]0GvrGS av XeyoipGv; Trpcorov pev o 8y vvv v8cop cvvopaKapGv, C TTrjyvvpGVOV, cbs 8okov[jlgv, Xl0ovs Kal yfjv yiyvo-pGvov opcbpGV, rrjKopGvov 8g Kal BiaKpivopGvov aS ravrbv rovro rvevpa Kal de pa, ^vyKav0Gvra 8g d.Gpa irvp, dvairaXiv 8g rrvp <rvyKpi0GV Kal Kara-
* Cf. 28 a.
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through a novel and unwonted exposition to a conclusion based on likelihood, and thus begin our account once more.
We must, however, in beginning our fresh account of the Universe make more distinctions than we did before; for whereas then we distinguished two Forms,1 we must now declare another third kind. For our former exposition those two were sufficient, one of them being assumed as a Model Form, intelligible and ever uniformly existent, and the second as the model’s Copy, subject to becoming and visible. A third kind we did not at that time distinguish, considering that those two were sufficient; but now the argument seems to compel us to try to reveal by words a Form that is baffling and obscure. What essential property, then, are we to conceive it to possess ? This in particular,—that it should be the receptacle, and as it were the nurse, of all Becoming. Yet true though this statement is, we must needs describe it more plainly. That, however, is a difficult task, especially because it is necessary, for its sake, to discuss first the problem of fire and its fellow elements. For in regard to these it is hard to say which particular element we ought really to term water rather than fire, and which we ought to term any one element rather than each and all of them, while still employing a terminology that is reliable and stable. How, then, shall we handle this problem, and what likely solution can we offer ? First of all, we see that which we now call “ water ” becoming by condensation, as we believe, stones and earth ; and again, this same substance, by dissolving and dilating, becoming breath and air; and air through combustion becoming fire ; and conversely, fire when
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aftecrdev eis tBeav re dmov avdis depos, Kai TraXiv aepa gvvidvra Kal TrvKvovpevov ve<f>os Kai oplyXriv, ck Be tovtojv en paXXov gvpiriXovpevajv peov v8cop, e£ vdaros Be yrjv Kat Xidovs avdts, kvkXov re ovtoj 8ia8i86vra eis aAAiyAa, d>s </>ac-D verai, ttjv yeve&iv. ovtoj 8rj tovtojv ov8e7TOT€
tojv avTojv eKaorcov t/javra^opevojv, ttolov avrcov d>$ dv dnovv tovto Kal ovk aXXo 77ayIojs 8iiiryypi-Zppevos ovk aicryyveiTal ns eavTov; ovk ecrnv, aAA’ da^aXeoTarov pakpep Trepl tovtojv ndepevovs d)8e Xeyeiv' del 6 KaGopatpev oXXotc dXXi) yiyvd-pevov. d)S TTVp, pT] TOVTO <xAAa TO TOIOVTOV €Ka(TTOT€ TTpoaayopeveiv irvp, prj8e v8ajp tovto aAAa to toiovtov del, prj8e dXXo ttotg prfoev nv* eyov E Pe^aiOTrjra, ocra 8eiKvvvTes Tip pr/pan Tip To8e
Kal tovto irpoaxpajpevoi 8r]Xovv rpyovpeOd n* ifievyei yap ovy viropevov ttjv tov t68c Kal tovto [/cat Try TfpSe]1 kal irdcrav ocrq pdvipa u>s ovra avrd ev8eiKWTai </>dcris. aXXa ravra pev eKacrra prj Xeyeiv, to 8e toiovtov del Trepn/jepopeviov^ opoiov eKaoTov Tre pi Kal ^vpTrdvrajv ovtoj koXciv’ Kal 8tj Kal Ttvp TO 8ld TTOVTOS TOIOVTOV, Kal OTTOV OlTOVTTep dv eyp yeveuiv. ev ai Be eyyiyvopeva del eKaaTa BO avrdjv i/javra^eTai Kal TrdXiv eKeiOev aTToXAvrai, povov eKeivo ad Ttpocrayopeveiv Tip re tovto Kai Tip toSc Trpocrypajpevovs dvopan, to, Be ottoiovovv ti, deppov t] XevKov 1} Kal dnovv tojv evavrlojv,
1 Kal rfy -npSe I bracket, after E. Sachs.
*	irepi<f>€pt>fievor mss., Zur.
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contracted and quenched returning back to the form of air ; and air once more uniting and condensing into cloud and mist; and issuing from these, when still further compressed, flowing water ; and from water earth and stones again : thus we see the elements passing on to one another, as it would seem, in an unbroken circle the gift of birth. Accordingly, since no one of these ever remains identical in appearance, which of them shall a man definitely affirm to be any one particular element and no other without incurring ridicule ? None such exists. On the contrary, by far the safest plan in treating of these elements is to proceed thus : Whatsoever object we perceive to be constantly changing from one state to another, like fire, that object, be it fire, we must never describe as “ this ” but as “ suchlike,” nor should we ever call water “ this ” but “ suchlike ” ; nor should we describe any other element, as though it possessed stability, of all those which we indicate by using the terms “ this ” and “ that ”“ and suppose ourselves to refer to a definite object. For such an object shuns and eludes the names “ this ” and “ that ” and every name which indicates that they are stable. Thus we must not call the several elements “ these,” but in regard to each of them and all together we must apply the term “ suchlike ” to represent wha-t is always circling round : thus we shall call that which is constantly “ suchlike ” by the name of fire, and so with everything else that is generated. But that “ wherein ” they are always, in appearance, coming severally into existence, and “ wherefrom ” in turn they perish, in describing that and that alone should we employ the terms “ this ” and “ that ” ; whereas, in describing what is ° suchlike ”—hot, for instance, or
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50
Kat irdvO* oaa ck tovtov, prfiev eKewo aS tovtov KaXew.
*Eti 8e aratf>ecrTepov avTov rrepi irpo()vpT}Teov
avdis eiTreiv. el yap iravTa tis cryrpiaTa irXaaas €K xpvcrov prf>ev perairXarTOV iravovro eKacrra els diravra, deiKvvvTos 8tj twos avTov ev Kal B epopevov ti ttot ecrri, paKpo -rrpos dXrjdeiav aa^aXearaTOv elireiv oti ypvo’os, to de Tplyovov ova Te dXXa ayr/para eveylyvero, prfieiroTe Xeyew TavTa os ovTa, a ye peragv TiGepevov peTairliTTei, dxx edv dpa Kal to tolovtov per da^aXetas eOeX-p	twos, dyavrav. 6 airrds dr) Xdyos
Kal irepi Trjs 'Ta navra beyopev^s aopaTa tfrucreos' tovtov avT7]V del TrpocrpriTeov ck yap ttjs eavTrjs to TrapaTrav ovk e£1<jtaTai Svvdpeos' 8eyeTal Te C ydp del ra irdvra, Kal pop^rjv ovfteplav TTOTe ovSevl tov eloLovrov dpolav eiA^ev ov^ap'p ovSapos' eKpayecov ydp </>vaei, Travrl KecTac, kwov-pevdv tc Kal 3caorxT)paTi,^6pevov vtto tov eta-iovtov t/>aweTai 8e 8t* eKewa oXXotc dXXoiov. ra 8e elcriovTa Kal e^Lovra tov ovtov del pcprfpara, TVTToOevra dr? avTov Tpoirov Twd 8va<f>pacrTOV Kal Gavpaarov, dv elcravGis peTipev.
’Er 8* ovv to irapovTL xprj yerr] diavorjdrjvac TpiTrd, to pev yiyvopevov, to 8’ ev d> ylyveTai, to 8* odev D d(f)opoLovpevov ^uerai to yiyvopevov. Kal drj Kal
1 Cf. 53 c.
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white, or any of the opposite qualities, or any compounds thereof—we ought never to apply to it any of these terms.
But we must bestir ourselves to explain this matter again yet more clearly. Now imagine that a man were to model all possible figures out of gold, and were then to proceed without cessation to remodel each of these into every other,—then, if someone were to point to one of the figures and ask what it is, by far the safest reply, in point of truth, would be that it is gold; but as for the triangle and all the other figures which were formed in it, one should never describe them as “ being ” seeing that they change even while one is mentioning them ; rather one should be content if the figure admits of even the title “ suchlike ” being applied to it with any safety. And of the substance which receives all bodies the same account must be given. It must be called always by the same name * for from its own proper quality it never departs at all; for while it is always receiving all things, nowhere and in no wise does it assume any shape similar to any of the things that enter into it. For it is laid down by nature as a moulding-stuff for everything, being moved*and marked by the entering figures, and because of them it appears different at different times. And the figures that enter and depart are copies of those that are always existent, being stamped from them in a fashion marvellous and hard to describe, which we shall investigate hereafter.1
For the present, then, we must conceive of three kinds,—the Becoming, that “ Wherein ” it becomes, and the source “ Wherefrom ” the Becoming is copied and produced. Moreover, it is proper to liken the
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DU	/	/	%	\	$	/
'TTpOaCLKaaai TTpeTTCL TO p€V O€XOpL€VOV pTjTpi, TO O odev irarpl, tt)v 8e /lerafv tovtcov </>vaiv eKydva), vofjcral tc d>s ovk dv aAAcos eKTVTrcdpaTOs eoeodai peXXoVTOS IdeiV TTOlKlXoV ITaOaS TTOlKlXlaS TOVT avTO ev <5 eKTVirovpevov evcararat yevoiT dv irapecrKevacrpevov ev, TrXrjv dpopfiov dv eKeiviov CLTTaodiv t&v ide&v daas peXXoi deyeaOai ttoOcv. E opoiov yap dv tu>v eireicridvrcov tivi to, T/js evav-
TLaS Ta T€ TT]S TO TTapdlTOV aAAl)? <f>V0€O)S, O7TOT eXdoi, de^opevov kokcos dv a^ojaotoi, ttjv avTOV Trapep^aivov di/tiv. did Kai irdvTtov Iktos eid&v elvai xpedyv to ra irdvra eKdegopevov ev avTtp yen], Kaddirep irepi ra aAct/i/xaTa, dirdcra €vc68t/, Teyyrj p,rjXGLvd)VTai irpcoTov tout’ avto VTrdpxov, iroiovaiv 6 ti p,dXicrra dcodr] ra de^dpeva vypd Tas dopas • ocroi tc ev nai tu>v paXaKajv cr^paTa diroparreiv errixeipovcri, to iraparrav o^u,a ovdev evdrfXov VTrdpxeiv eaicri, irpoopaXvvavres de d ti 51 XeioraTov anepyd^ovrai. tovtov ovv Kai to) Ta tojv <voy]to)v>1 irdvrcov del tc ovtudv Kara rrav eavrov TToXXaKis d</>opoiajpaTa KaXcos peXXovri dex^aOai TrdvTCW eKTOS avTtp TrpocrijKei Tre<l>VKevai tcvv eidcvv. did dy rr/v tov yeyovoTOS dpaTOV xat irdvrcvs aiadrjTOV prjTepa Kai dTrodoyr/v p^re yrp> prjTe depa pr/Te irvp prpre vdcop Xeycopev, p^T€ dua ck tovtojv prpre ef <bv Taura yeyovev- aAA* dvdpaTov etdds n Kai dpop<l>ov> navdexds, pera-Xappdvov de diropdrraTd irp tov votjtov Kai $ dvaaXcDTOTaTOV auro XeyovTes ov i^evodpeda.
Ka0* daov de ck tcov 7Tpoeipr]peva)V dwaTOV €^-
* tKHfrwf I add, after Cook-Wilson (cf.. 37 ▲)•
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Recipient to the Mother, the Source to the Father, and what is engendered between these two to the Offspring ; and also to perceive that, if the stamped copy is to assume diverse appearances of all sorts, that substance wherein it is set and stamped could not possibly be suited to its purpose unless it were itself devoid of all those forms which it is about to receive from any quarter. For were it similar to any of the entering forms, on receiving forms of an opposite or wholly different kind, as they arrived, it would copy them badly, through obtruding its own visible shape. Wherefore it is right that the substance which is to receive within itself all the kinds should be void of all forms ; just as with all fragrant ointments, men bring about this condition by artistic contrivance and make the liquids which are to receive the odours as odourless as possible ; and all who essay to mould figures in any soft material utterly refuse to allow any previous figure to remain visible therein, and begin by making it even and as smooth as possible before they execute the work. So likewise it is right that the substance which is to be fitted to receive frequently over its whole extent the copies of all things intelligible and eternal should itself, of its own nature, be void of all the forms. Wherefore, let us not speak of her that is the Mother and Receptacle of this generated world, which is perceptible by sight and all the senses, by the name of earth or air or fire or water, or any aggregates or constituents thereof: rather, if we describe her as a Kind invisible and unshaped, all-receptive, and in some most perplexing and most baffling way partaking of the intelligible, we shall describe her truly.
In so far as it is possible to arrive at the nature of
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iKvetuOai rrjs (/>vuea)s avrov, rffi dv ns opdorara Xeyoi, TTvp pev CKaurore avrov to Tremipaipevov pepos (/jalveudai, to 8e vypavdev v8a>p, yrjv Be Kal de pa KaO’ ouov dv /u^/zara rovnuv Se'xprat. Xoycp Be 8y paXXov to roiovde 8ioptf,opevovs Trepl
»	C	Z	T 5 »	~	» X > I 5 t
avrajv ocaoKCTTTeov' ap eon n irvp avro e<p eavrov, C Kal Trdvra Trepl d>v del Xeyopev ovrcos aura KaO* avra dvra e/caora, Yj ravra airep K'al fiXerropev dcra re aAAa Bia rov ozo/zaros- aladavopeOa pova eon, TOiavTTjv eyovra aXtfOeiav, aAAa Be ovk eon rrapd ravra ovdapfi ov8apa>s, aAAa juar^v exaarore elvai n </>apev el8os CKaoTov voiyrdv, to Be ovSev ap* fy ttXt]v Xoyos; ovre ovv 8rj to Ttapov aKpi/rov Kal d81 Kaurov d(/>evra d^Lov </)dvai 8iLU)(vpL^6p,evov »	tt	V»»\XZ	Z	Z	V\ X
e^eiv ovrcos, ovt eirt Aoyov p,T]K€L rrapepyov aAAo D pcriKos e7Tep.pXr]T€OV' el 8e ns dpos dpcuOels peyas
8td Ppa^ecov (f>c.velr], tovto jaaAiar’ ey/catpccvrarop yevovr* dv.
?Q8e odv TTjV y’ ep,rjv avros nGepxu, i/rfj<f)ov €L p,€V VOV$ Kac OO$a aAY]UT]S CCTTOV OVO y€V7], TravTarraubv elvai Ka0' aura ravra rd dvaludrira v<j>y Tjpaiv ei8rj, voov[ieva pdvov’ el 8* cus nuc fauvenu 8oga aXpOijs vov Sia^epet to p,7]8ev, irdvd* oTrdaa ad 8t,d rov ucoftaros ala0avdp,e9a E Gereov fteflaLOTara. 8vo 8y Xcktcov eKetvco, 8cdn X	Z	S	Z	>Z	» X X
Xajpcs yeyovarov avopowos re ex^rov. to pev yap
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this kind from the foregoing account, one may state it most correctly in this way. That part of it which is made fiery appears each time as fire, that which has been liquefied as water ; and it appears as earth and air in so far as it receives copies of these. But let us investigate the matter by more exact reasoning, and consider this question. Does there exist any self-subsisting fire or any of those other objects which we likewise term “ self-subsisting realities ” ? Or is it only these things which we see, or otherwise perceive by means of bodily senses, that exist, possessed of sensible reality; beside which no other things exist anywhere or anyhow, and it is merely an idle assertion of ours that there always exists an intelligible Form of every object, whereas it is really nothing more than a verbal phrase ? Now, on the one hand, it would be improper to dismiss the question before us without a trial and a verdict, and simply to asseverate that the fact is so ; while, on the other hand, we ought not to burden a lengthy discourse with another subsidiary argument. If, however, it were possible to disclose briefly some main determining principle, that would best serve our purpose.
This, then, is the view for which I, for my part, cast my vote. If Reason and True Opinion are two distinct Kinds, most certainly these self-subsisting Forms do exist, imperceptible by our senses, and objects of Reason only ; whereas if, as appears to some, True Opinion differs in naught from Reason, then, on the contrary, all the things which we perceive by our bodily senses must be judged to be most stable. Now these two Kinds must be declared to be two, because they have come into existence separately and are unlike in condition. For the one of
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aurtov 8ta StSa^s", to 3’ vtto ttccOovs ypcv eyyt-yverac- Kal to pev del peTa dXydovs Xdyov, to 8e aXoyov Kal to pev aKcvyTov TrecOoc, to 8e peTa-ireiaTov' Kal tov pev ttovto dvBpa peTe^iv cfaaTeov, vov Be Oeovs, dvOpatTrcov Be yevos ^pa^v tc. tov-tcov Be ovtu)s e^dvTcvv dpoXoyyTeov ev pev etvac 52 to koto tovto ecBos ^Xov> dyewyTOV Kal dv-
cvXedpov, ovre els eavTO eloBexdpevov dXXo aXXodev ovtc ovto els aXXo ttoc lov, dopaTov 8e Kat aAAcos dvaladyTOV, tovto o By vdycrcs e’IXyxev eTrccFKOTrecv' to B’ dpcovvpov dpocdv Te eKecvcp BevTepov, alcrOyrov, >	1	/if	/	/	v
yevvyTov, Trecpopypevov act, ycyvopevov tc ev tcvc ToiTcp Kal TraXcv eKelOev aTToXXvpevov, Bo£y peT alaOyaeais TrepcXyTTTov' TpcTov Be av yevos ov to B rys X^Pa^ d>9opav ov TTpocrBexdpevov, eBpav \	/	e/>z	/	5
oe irapexov ova ex^c yeveucv ttoolv, ovto oe peT dvaccrOycTLas oittov Xoyiapcp tcvI v63co, poycs ttlcftov, Trpos o By Kal dvecpoTToXovpev fiXerrovTes Kal c/tapev avayKacov etvac ttov to ov ottov ev tcvc tottco Kal KaTexov xdipav Tcva, to Be pyTe ev yy pyTe ttov kot ovpavov ovBev ecvac. tovto By iravTa koI tovtcov aAA* dBeX</>d koI rrepl ryv dvTTVov koI aXydojs Zverev VTrdpxovuav vtto TavTys C rys dvecpd)^ea>s ov BvvotoI ycyvdpeda eyepdevTes
Bcopc^dpevoc TaXydes Xeyecv, cos cIkovc pev, eirelirep ovBi* ovto tovto e<^ cy yeyovev eavTys eaTLV, erepov 84 tcvos del <f>epeTOL cfxivTacrpa, Bed tovto ev
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them arises in us by teaching, the other by persuasion; and the one is always in company with true reasoning, whereas the other is irrational; and the one is im-movable by persuasion, whereas the other is alterable by persuasion ; and of the one we must assert that every man partakes, but of Reason only the gods and but a small class of men. This being so, we must agree that One Kind is the self-identical Form, ungenerated and indestructible, neither receiving into itself any other from any quarter nor itself passing anywhither into another, invisible and in all ways imperceptible by sense, it being the object which it is the province of Reason to contemplate ; and a second Kind is that which is named after the former and similar thereto, an object perceptible by sense, generated, ever carried about, becoming in a place and out of it again perishing, apprehensible by Opinion with the aid of Sensation ; and a third Kind is ever-existing Place, which admits not of destruction, and provides room for all things that have birth, itself being apprehensible by a kind of bastard reasoning by the aid of non-sensation, barely an object of belief; for when we regard this we dimly dream and affirm that it is somehow necessary that all that exists should exist in some spot and occupying some place, and that that which is neither on earth nor anywhere in the Heaven is nothing. So because of all these and other kindred notions, we are unable also on waking up to distinguish clearly the unsleeping and truly subsisting substance, owing to our dreamy condition, or to state the truth—how that it belongs to a copy —seeing that it has not for its own even that substance for which it came into being, but fleets ever as a phantom of something else—to come into exist-
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52
erepu) irpocnpceL tipi yiyveodat, ovaias dpLios ye tto)S dvTeyo[revY[V, t) p/q8ev to irapajrav avrqv elven, ra) de ovtojs ovtl poTjuos o ol aKpipeLa? aAYjVTjs Aoyos, a)$ ecos av tl to pev aAAo to oe dXXo, ovderepov ev ov8eTep<p ttotc yeyevrjpcevov ev D tyia. TavTOV Kal 8vo yevrjaeadov.
Ovtos p,ev ovv 8t] irapd tt}s epvrjs $r$ov Xoyi-aOels ev Ke<f>aXaup 8e8ocr0a> Xdyos, dv Te Kal ycopav Kal yevecrcv ecvai, Tpta Tpiyfj, Kal irplv ovpavdv yevetrOac tt]V 8e yeveaea>$ TiO'qvqv vypacvopevrjv Kal 7TvpovpLevT]v Kal Tas yrj$ Te Kal depos pLOptf>ds deyopcevrjv, Kal ooa dXXa tovtols Trddr] ^vveyreTac E Trderyovaav, iravTodaTTTjV p,ev I8ecv (ftalveuOaL, 8ca 8e to pbrjd^ 6froca>v 8vvd[iea)v [iTjT Itroppomov €[.L7TL7TXaa0aL kot ov8ev avrrjs LaoppoTreiv, aAA’ dva>[.idXa)s yrdvTq TaXavTOV/aevrjv aeleadat p,ev vit eKecvaw avTqv, KLVovp,evr]v 3’ ad yraXw eKecva aelecv' ra Kcvov/Teva aXXa aXXoae del (f>epea0ac obaKpwop,evaf cMrrrep Ta vtto tujv yrAoKavcov Te Kai, dpydvcov tcov rrepl ttjv tov <jltov KaOapatv <yetdp,eva Kal avaXi,Kpi,d)p,€va Ta p,ev TTVKvd Kal ftapea aAA^, 53 Ta 3e p,ava Kal Kovcfta els eTepav i^ec ^>epdp,eva e8pav- tot€ ovto) to, TeTrapa yevrj aei,6p,eva vird Trjs 8e£ap,ev'rjs, Kcvovpievqs avrqs oTov dpydvov ereicr[tov yrapeyovTOs, Ta p,ev dvofTotoTara TrXeicrTOV avTa d</>y avTojv dpi^ew, to, 8f dp,oidraTa [TaXiara els TavTov ^vvcvdeLV, 8lo 8tj Kal ycopav TavTa dXXa oXXtqv ca^iv, Trplv Kal to yrdv e£ avTu>v 8iaKoa[i'q~ 124
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ence in some other thing, clinging to existence as best it may, on pain of being nothing at all; whereas to the aid of the really existent there comes the accurately true argument, that so long as one thing is one thing, and another something different, neither of the two will ever come to exist in the other so that the same thing becomes simultaneously both one and two.
Let this, then, be, according to my verdict, a reasoned account of the matter summarily stated,— that Being and Place and Becoming were existing, three distinct things, even before the Heaven came into existence ; and that the Nurse of Becoming, being liquefied and ignified and receiving also the forms of earth and of air, and submitting to all the other affections which accompany these, exhibits every variety of appearance ; but’ owing to being filled with potencies that are neither similar nor balanced, in no part of herself is she equally balanced, but sways unevenly in every part, and is herself shaken by these forms and shakes them in turn as she is moved. And the forms, as they are moved, fly continually in various directions and are dissipated ; just as the particles that are shaken and winnowed by the sieves and other instruments used for the cleansing of corn fall in one place if they are solid and heavy, but fly off and settle elsewhere if they are spongy and light. So it was also with the Four Kinds when shaken by the Recipient: her motion, like an instrument which causes shaking, was separating farthest from one another the dissimilar, and pushing most closely together the similar; wherefore also these Kinds occupied different places even before that the Universe was organized and generated out of them.
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Gev yevecrOai. Kal to pev 8p rrpd tovtov rravTa to,vt exeiV dXdyais Kal a/zerpcos’ ore 3 e-zre^etpetro B KoapecaGai to rrav, irvp irpdrrov Kal v8a)p Kai, yrjv \	/	if	\ ff	{	'
Kat aepa, i>xvrl pev e^ovra avrcov aTTa, TravTarraai \ C\	/	tf	*	\	&	&
ye prjv oiaKeipeva coarrep clkos e^etv airav otov drrfj tlvos Geds, ovto) 8t] totc rrec^vKOTa Taura TrpcoTov 8ieaxr)paTi'aaTO etSeo’t re Kal dpi6pois> to 8e fl 8waTOV cos KaAAtora dpiaTa re ef ovx ovtcos exdvTCW tov Oeov avrd fuvtoravat, rrapa rravTa r/piv d)S del tovto Xeydpevov vrrapx^Ta). vvv 3* ovv tt)v 8idaad;iv avT&v errix^P^Teov C CKaaTCDV Kal yeveatv drflei Xdyco rrpds vp,as fyXovr aAAa ydp errel peTex^TG tcov Kara rralBevocv o8d)V, 8i* div ev8eiKWO0ai ra Xeydpeva avayKrj, £vv-ei/jeaOe.
Uparrov pev 8y rrvp Kal yrj Kal v8cop Kai arjp otl ad)para eoTi, 8rjX6v rrov Kal rravTi. to 8e tov adipaTO? el8o$ rrav Kat ftaOos ^XeL'	Pa^°S
av rraaa dvdyKrj Trjv eiri7re8ov TTcptetA^^evat <f)voiv. rj 8e dpOrj rrjs eiriTTe8ov flaaeajs €K Tpiycovcov D ovveoTrjKe. ra 3e Tplycova rravTa eK 8voiv apx^Tai Tpiydivoiv, plav pev opdrjv exovTOS eKarepov ywviav, Tas 3e d^elas' div to pev eTepov eKaTepcoOev ex^ pepos ytovlas dpOrjs rrXevpais laais 8vr)pr]pevr]s> to 8e erepov dviaois aviaa pepr) veveprjpevrjs. Tavrrjv 8rj rrvpos dpxfy Ka'L T<nv aXXcov aatparatv vrro-TiOepeOa Kara tov peT dvayKrjs eiKOTa Xdyov iropev-
1 i.e. the rectangular isosceles triangle and the rectangular scalene; all other triangles can be built up from these two (e.g. see 54 e n.).
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Before that time, in truth, all these things were in a state devoid of reason or measure, but when the work of setting in order this Universe was being undertaken, fire and water and earth and air, although possessing some traces of their own nature, were yet so disposed as everything is likely to be in the absence of God ; and inasmuch as this was then their natural condition, God began by first marking them out into shapes by means of forms and numbers. And that God constructed them, so far as He could, to be as fair and good as possible, whereas they had been otherwise,—this above all else must always be postulated in our account. Now, however, it is the disposition and origin of each of these Kinds which I must endeavour to explain to you in an exposition of an unusual type ; yet, inasmuch as you have some acquaintance ■with the technical method which I must necessarily employ in my exposition, you will follow’ me.
In the first place, then; it is plain I presume to everyone that fire and earth and water and air are solid bodies ; and the form of a body, in every case, possesses depth also. Further, it is absolutely necessary that depth should be bounded by a plane surface; and the rectilinear plane is composed of triangles. Now all triangles derive their origin from two triangles, each having one angle right and the others acute 1; and the one of these triangles has on each side half a right angle marked off by equal sides, while the other has the right angle divided into unequal parts by unequal sides. These we lay down as the principles of fire and all the other bodies, proceeding according to a method in which the probable is combined with the necessary ; but the principles
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53 ,
op,evot* Tag 8’ eri tovtcdv dpyas avcvOev 6cos ot8e E Kac av8puyv os dv eKecvcp rfaXos ?}. Set St? Aeyeiv
TTOta KaAAcora ow/iara yevovr dv rerrapa, av-op,oia p,ev eavTOLs, Sward 8e aAA^Aiw avrdJp arra 8caXv6p,eva ylyveadai. tovtov yap Tvydvreg eyopev tt/v dXrjdecav yeveaecvs Trepc yyjs T€ Kal Trvpos tujv tc dva Xdyov ev p,€(T<p' Tore yap ov8evl ovyycoprjcrdpLeOa KaXXlco tovtcdv 6pd)p,eva ow/zara cleat Trov Kad’ ev yevos eKaaTOV ov. tout* ovv TrpoOvpLT^Teovf Ta 8ca(f)epovTa KaXXec crajpLaTCov rer-Tapa yevT) avvapp,6cracr0ai Kal <f>avat Trjv tovtcdv 54 ipias (f>vucv LKavcos elXvyfidvai. tolv St) Svolv
Tpiydtvoiv to p,ev IcroaKeXes p,cav elXTjye cf)VGriv, to 8e 7rp6fj,T]K€s arrepdvTOVS' TTpoatpcTeov ovv ad tojv aTTclpcov to KaXXcoTov, el p,eXXop,ev dp^eaOai Kara Tpoirov. dv odv tl? eyrj KaXXtov cKXe^dpLcvos €b7T€LV el$ TT]V TOVTOJV ^VOTaOLV, €K€LVO$ OVK eyGpOS u)v dXXa </>cXo$ KpaTei' TcOe/acOa 8’ ovv tujv ttoXXujv TpLycovcov KaXXborov ev, VTTepfldvres T&XXa, ov B to laoTrXevpov Tpiyatvov ck rpirov avveoTTjKe.
8iori 8e, o Xoyos tiXclcov' dXXa r<p tovto eXey^avTb Kal dvevpdvTb 8y p,rj ovrco? eyov /ceirat <£iAia rd a^Aa. 7TporipT](j9a) 8rj 8vo Tpcyaiva, cbv to tc tov Trvpds Kal rd tojv aXXcvv crcopbaTa pLepbrjyd-vrjTai, to p,ev LaoaKeXes, rd 8e TpLTrXrjv Kara 8vvapav eyov ttjs cXottovos ttjv p,el^a) rrXevpdv aec.
1	i.e. the half cf an equilateral triangle; e.g. if the triangle ABC is bisected by the line AD, we have two such triangles in ADB and ADC.
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which are still higher than these are known only to God and the man who is dear to God. We must now declare what will be the four fairest bodies, dissimilar to one another, but capable in part of being produced out of one another by means of dissolution ; for if we succeed herein we shall grasp the truth concerning the generation of earth and fire* and the mean proportionals. For to no one will we concede that fairer bodies than these, each distinct of its kind, are anywhere to be seen. Wherefore we must earnestly endeavour to frame together these four kinds of bodies which excel in beauty, and to maintain that we have apprehended their nature adequately. Now of the two triangles, the isosceles possesses one single nature, but the scalene an infinite number; and of these infinite natures we must select the fairest, if we mean to make a suitable beginning. If, then, anyone can claim that he has chosen one that is fairer for the construction of these bodies, he, as friend rather than foe, is the victor. We, however, shall pass over all the rest and postulate as the fairest of the triangles that triangle out of which, when two are conjoined, the equilateral triangle is constructed as a third.1 The reason "why is a longer story ; but should anyone refute us and discover that it is not so, we begrudge him not the prize. Accordingly, let these two triangles be selected as those wherefrom are contrived the bodies of fire and of the other elements,— one being the isosceles, and the other that which always has the square on its greater side three times the square on the lesser side.2
* i.e. in the triangle ADB (see last note) AB=2BD, and (AB)a = (BD)a+(AD)a; therefore 4(BD)2 = (BD)a+(AD)a, and so 3(BD)a = (AD)a.
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54
To	irpoaOev acratfaojs prjOev vvv pLaXXov Sl-
op icrreov. ra yap rerrapa yevrj 81* dXXrfXcov et$ C dXXrjXa ec/taivero irdvra yeveoriv e^etv, ovk dpdcos </>avTa£6pieva' ylyverat piev yap ck t&v rpiyd>va)v O)V irpoypijpieOa yeVT) rerrapa, rpla pev e£ evds rov rds TrXevpas dvtaovs exoVTQS> to 8e reraprov ev pdvov ck tov IcrocnceXovs rpiyiovov £vvappu>ar6ev. ovkovv Sward. irdvra els aAAiyAa SiaXvdpeva ck rroXXcov apiKpcov oXiya pieydXa Kal rovvavrlov yiyveodai, rd 8e Tpla oidv tc eK yap evds diravra ire^vKora, XvOevraiv re tow	iroXXa opLLKpd
ck tcov avrojv ^vcmjaeTat, 8e^o/xeva ra Trpoo-D rjKovra eavTois ax^para, Kal crpxKpa oTav aS TToXXd /card ra Tplycova 8iacr7rap'fj, yevop^evos els dpcdpos evos oyKov p,eya aTTOTeXeaecev dv aXXo et8os ev. Taura p.ev ovv XeXexOoj irepl Trjs els aAA^Aa yeveo’ecoS'
Ocov 8e eKaoTOV avrajv yeyovev et8os Kal e^ oaojv ^vpbTTeaovTivv dpiOp,djvt Xeyecv dv enopLevov eLTj. apgei 8r) to t€ npujTov elSos Kal apn,Kpd-TaTov ^vvicrTapbevov cttolx^ov 8' avrov rd ttjv VTTorelvovaav rfjs eXarrovos irXevpas 8v7rXa<nav fyov pLTjKCL- gvvSvo 8e tolovtojv Kara 8tdp,eTpov gvv-rcOepLevcvv Kal rpls tovtov yevop,evov, rds 8ia-E perpovs Kal ra$ ppax^las TrXevpds els ravrov d)S Kevrpov epecadvrcov, ev laoTrXevpov rplyatvov e^ e^ tov dpiOpLov ovtojv yeyove' rptycvva 8e 130
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Moreover, a point about which our previous state* ment was obscure must now be defined more clearly. It appeared as if the four Kinds, in being generated, all passed through one another into one another*, but this appearance was deceptive. For out of the triangles which we have selected four Kinds are generated, three of them out of that one triangle which has its sides unequal, and the fourth Kind alone composed of the isosceles triangle. Consequently, they are not all capable of being dissolved into one another so as to form a few large bodies composed of many small ones, or the converse ; but three of them do admit of this process. For these three are all naturally compounded of one triangle, so that when the larger bodies are dissolved many small ones will form themselves from these same bodies, receiving the shapes that befit them ; and conversely, when many small bodies are resolved into their triangles they will produce, when unified, one single large mass of another Kind. So let thus much be declared concerning their generation into one another.
In the next place we have to explain the form in which each Kind has come to exist and the numbers from which it is compounded. First will come that form which is primary and has the smallest components, and the element thereof is that triangle which has its hypotenuse twice as long as its lesser side. And when a pair of such triangles are joined along the line of the hypotenuse, and this is done thrice, by drawing the hypotenuses and the short sides together as to a centre, there is produced from those triangles, six in number, one equilateral
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54 ladirXevpa gvpcurdpepa rerrapa Kara avprpeis 55 eircTredovs ycoplas plap arepedp ycoplap ttolcc, rfjs dp/3XvrdrT}s raw eTTwreScuv y copicop e^egfjs yeyo-vvcav' tolovtcop 8e diroreXeadetacop rerrdpcop vpco-top eldos crrepedp, oXov ‘Trepu/>epovs diapepyrtKOP €5? ttfa p^pr} xac op,oi,a, ^vvccr'rarab. oevrepov oe ck pev tcop avrcop rp by copcop, Kara 8e laoTtXevpa rplycopa oktco gvcrrdprcop, plav airepyaaapepcop arepeap y cop lav- ck rerrdpcop eTwreScov* Kal yepo-
Z	«/■	Z	X C Z	T <•*	V
pePCOP €£ TOLOVTCOP TO OeVTepOP av CTCOpa OVTCOS B ea%€ reXos. rd 8e rplrop ck Sis egrpcopra to>v uroLyelcov gvpirayeprcop, arepecop Se ycopccop 8co-Se/ca, V7TO vrepre eiwr^ioov rpiyd)pcop bcroTrXevpcov 7T€pb€)^OpePTIS €KdaT7]S, CbKOOb ^d(jr€(,$ €%OP IfJO-irXevpovs rpcyatpovs yeyope,
Kai to pep erepop dtryXXaKTO raw crrovxelajv ravra yepvrjaap, rd de icrocrKeXes rply copop eyepva rrjP rov rerdprov ^vcrtv, Kara, rerrapa gvpiard-pepop, el$ rd Keprpop ras dpOds ycoplas ^vvdyov, ep ladirXevpov rerpaycopop airepyaaapepop* eg C Se Tocavra gvpTrayepra ycoplas oktco arepeds ditereXeae, Kara rpets eTrcrredovs dpOds gw-appoerOel<Tqs eKdar'qs’ rd 8e cryppa rov gvcrrdpros
1	As in the figure the equilateral triangle ABC is divided into 6 triangles of unequal sides by joining the vertical points A, B, C to the points of bisection of the opposite sides, viz. D, E, F. Then the hypotenuse in each such triangle is double the shortest side (e.g. AO=2FO). And <FAO = | right angle; while V FOA= § right angle. The “ three plane angles ” are thus of 60* each =180°= “the most obtuse” plane
angle; so that the solid angle is one degree less, i.e. 179°. 182
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triangle.1 And when four equilateral triangles are combined so that three plane angles meet in a point, they form one solid angle, which comes next in order to the most obtuse of the plane angles. And when four such angles are produced, the first solid figure 2 is constructed, which divides the whole of the circumscribed sphere into equal and similar parts. And the second solid 3 is formed from the same triangles, but constructed out of eight equilateral triangles, which produce one solid angle out of four planes ; and when six such solid angles have been formed, the second body in turn is completed. And the third solid 4 is composed of twice sixty of the elemental triangles conjoined, and of twelve solid angles, each contained by five plane equilateral triangles, and it has, by its production, twenty equilateral triangular bases.
Now the first of the elemental triangles ceased acting when it had generated these three solids, the substance of the fourth Kind 5 being generated by the isosceles triangle. Four of these combined, with their right angles drawn together to the centre, produced one equilateral quadrangle ; and six such quadrangles, when joined together, formed eight solid angles, each composed of three plane right angles ; and the shape of the body thus constructed
2	i.e. the tetrahedron or pyramid (molecule of fire).
8	i.e. the octahedron (molecule of air).
4	i.e. the icosahedron (molecule of water).
8	i.e. the cube, composed of 6 x 4 rectangular isosceles triangles (molecule of earth).
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acoparos yeyove Kvfiucdv, e$ errcTredovs Terpa-ycovovs leroTrXevpovs fidcrecs eypv. eri 8e overrjs gvcrrdcrecos peas TrepTrirjs, cm rd rrav 6 Beds avrfj Karexp^craro eKetvo dcat,coypa</>cov.
*A 8?; tls €c Trdvra Xoyc^dpevos eppeXcos diropoc TTorepov direlpovs XPV Koapovs etvac Xeyecv T] irepas eyovras, rd pev dvretpovs 'qytfaatT dv dvraos D diretpov tcvos etvac ddypa cSv epirecpov xp€d>v etvac, tf dr epov de eva 7} irevre avrovs aXrjOecd tt€(/)VKoras Xeyecv irpoerifaec, pdXXov dv ravrr) eras ecKorais dcaTToprjaac, to pev ovv St) Trap Tjpdiv eva avrov koto, tov ecKora Xdyov irec/rVKOTa p'rjwec, aXXos de els aXXa irfl fiXei/ras erepa dogdaec. Kac tovtov1 pev pedeTeov, rd 8e yeyovoTa vvv t& Xdycp yevT] deaveeptopev ecs nop Kac yfjv Kac vda>p Kac aepa. yfj pev 8y to kv- ckov etSos dcopev* a-E KcvryroTaTT] yap tcov TeTTapajv yev&v yy Kac tcdv era)par co v TrXaaTCKCOTdrr], pdXcoTa 8e avayKT] yeyo-vevac tocovtov to Tas ftdcrecs dcrr/taXecrraTas eyov* fiacres de 7) tc tcov KaT dpyds Tpcydovaov vtto-TcBevTCov dac/raXeoTepa Kara, (frverev, rj tcov loojv TrXevpcov, rtfs tcov dvcacov, to tc e^ eKaTepov ^vv~ TeBev eirliredov caoirXevpov laoirXevpov TCTpayaivov Tpcycovov Kara tc peprj Kac KaO* oXov crracrcpa)-56 Tepcos Q avdyKTjs fiefirjKe. dco yrj pev tovto arro-vepovres tov ecKOTa Xdyov dcaercbtppev, vdarc 8* ad
1	tovtov best ms. : roiruv Zur.
1	i.e. the dodecahedron. How God “ used it up ’’ is obscure: the reference may be to the 12 signs of the Zodiac.
8	There is a play here on the two senses of diretpos, “ un-134
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was cubic, having six plane equilateral quadrangular bases. And seeing that there still remained one other compound figure, the fifth,1 God used it up for the Universe in his decoration thereof.
Now in reasoning about all these things, a man might question wh ether he ought to affirm the existence of an infinite diversity of Universes or a limited number; and if he questioned aright he would conclude that the doctrine of an infinite diversity is that of a man unversed2 in matters wherein he ought to be versed; but the question whether they ought really to be described as one Universe or five is one which might with more reason give us pause. Now our view declares the Universe to be essentially one, in accordance with the probable account; but another man, considering other facts, will hold a different opinion. Him, however, we must let pass. But as for the Kinds which have now been generated by our argument, let us assign them severally to fire and earth and water and air. To earth let us give the cubic form ; for of the four Kinds earth is the most immobile and the most plastic body, and of necessity the body which has the most stable bases must be pre-eminently of this character. Now of the triangles we originally assumed, the basis formed by equal sides is of its nature more stable than that formed by unequal sides ; and of the plane surfaces which are compounded of these several triangles, the equilateral quadrangle, both in its parts and as a whole, has a more stable base than the equilateral triangle. Wherefore, we are preserving the probable account when we assign this figure to earth, and of limited ” and ‘‘ unskilled ” ; cf. Phileb. 17 e. The doctrine of an infinite number of worlds was held by the Atomists.
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56
TCOP XoLTTCVV TO SvCXKLVTjTOTCLTOV et8oS> TO 8* €V-KWXjTOTaTOV Trvpt, TO 8e pLeCTOV dept’ /Cat TO pL€V opcKpoTaTOV aa>p,a TTvpi, to o av p,eyi<rrov voart, to 8e pecrov aepr Kal to pev d^v-rarov ad Trvpl, to Se devrepov de pc, to 8e Tptrrov v8aTi. ravr* ovv Sp navra, to pev eyov oXcytcrTas ffdcreis evKLvrp B TOTOTOV dvdyKTj 7T€(/>VK€Vai Tp^TlKCOTaTOV T€ Kal o^vtotov ov TrdvTTj xrdvTarv, ert re eXa^poxarov, eg dXiyLCTTCDV gwCOTOS TO)V aVTCOV pLtpCOV TO 8e 8evT€pov 8evTepa)s ra avra ravr* e^etv, rptrcos1
TO TpiTOV.
*Eotco 8y Kara tov dpddv Xoyov Kal koto, tov cIkoto to puev rfjs TTVpapccdos UTcpedv yeyovos elSos 7Tvpd$ aTOtyetov Kal (jneppa’ to 8e 8evrcpov /card yeveaiv CLTrcopev depos, to 8e rptrov uSaros. irdvra. ovv 8rj ravra Set Stapoetadat crpLiKpa ovTOis, <os Kau ev eKaaTOV p,ev tov yevovs CKaoTOV 8id crp,iKpdT7]Ta ovdev optdpLevov v<fd Tjp,d>vt gvvaOpoicrOevTajv 8e ttoXXojv tov$ oyKovs avTtov opaaQai. Kal 8y Kal to tojv avaXoyicov wept re ra ‘ttX'^Bt] Kal Tas KLVT^oeis Kal Tas aXXas dvvdpeLS, vravrayrj tov dedv} oTTYpirep rf tx^s dvdyKXjs eKOvaa TTeierOeLud re jyvcris VTret/ce, Tavxxj irdvTX) St* aKpt-jSetas aTTOTeXeodeiadiv vn avrov ^vvxjppLoaOai ravra dva Xoyov.
*E/c 817 xrdvTajv <Sv irepl ra yevxj TTpoetp'pKapLev, D cSS* dv /card rd clkos [mlXujt* dv eyoi. yxj p.ev ^vvrvyyavovcra xrvpl 8caXv0eToa re vxrd rrjs o^vrrj-tos avrov ^epotr’ dv, etr* ev avra) irvpl XvBeiaa evr ev depos etr* ev vSaxos dyKtp xvyoi, pLeypi/rrep
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the remaining figures the least mobile to water, and the most mobile to fire, and the intermediate figure to air; and, further, when we assign the smallest body to fire, and the greatest to water, and the intermediate to air ; and again, the first in point of sharpness to fire, the second to air, and the third to water. As regards all these forms, that which has the fewest bases must necessarily be the most mobile, since it is in all ways the sharpest and most acute of all; and it must also be the lightest, since it is composed of the fewest identical parts ; and the second comes second in point of these same qualities, and the third third.
Thus, in accordance with the right account and the probable, that solid which has taken the form of a pyramid shall be the element and seed of fire ; the second in order of generation we shall affirm to be air, and the third water. Now one must conceive all these to be so small that none of them, when taken singly each in its several kind, is seen by us, but when many are collected together their masses are seen. And, moreover, as regards the numerical proportions which govern their masses and motions and their other qualities, we must conceive that God realized these everywhere with exactness, in so far as the nature of Necessity submitted voluntarily or under persuasion, and thus ordered all in harmonious proportion.
From all that we have hitherto said about these Kinds, they will, in all likelihood, behave themselves as follows. Earth will keep moving when it happens to meet with fire and has been dissolved by its acuteness, whether this dissolution takes place in pure fire or in a mass of air or of water; and this
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av avTrjs rrr) gvvTV%6vTa ra pepr) irdXiv, £vv-appoaOevra avra avTois, yr) yevoiTO" ov yap eis dXXo ye et8os eXOoi rror dv. v8a>p S^utto rrvpos pepurdev, eire Kai vtt* depos, eyxutpei yiyvecrOai ^vcrravra ev pev rrvpos ocopa, 8vo 3e aepos- Ta 8e E depos Tpr/paTa e£ evos pepovs BiaXvOevTOS *8v
dv yevoiodrjv crcopara rrvpds. Kai rraXiv, orav depi rrvp vBaal re rj rivi yfj irepiXapftavopevov, ev rroXXois dXtyov, Kivovpevov ev tfiepopevois, pa-X°~ pevov Kai viKrjdev KaraOpavoOrj, 8vo irvpos ocopara eis ev gvvlcrraaOov ei8os depos" Kai KparrjOevTOS depos KeppaTiaOevTOS tc ck Bvoiv oXoiv Kai rfplaeos v8aros el8os ev oAov ecrrat ^vpirayes-
57	yap 8rj Xoyierd>peOa avra rraXiv, <vs orav ei
Ttvpi Xapflavopevov tcov dXXcov vtt avTOV ti yevos tt) tu)V yojviuiv Kai Kara ras irXevpas o£vtt)ti repvrjrai, ^vcrrav pev eis ttjv ckcivov (ftvoiv rrerrav-Tai Tepvopevov* to ydp opoiov Kai tovtov avTip yevos eKacrrov ovtc Tiva peTafloXrjv epTTOirjcrai Bvvarov ovtc ti iradeiv vtto tov KaTa TavTa opoicos tc e^ovTOS’ ecos 8* d,v eis aXXo ti yiyvopevov ryrrov ov KpeiTTOVi pd^rfTaif Xvopevov ov rraveTai. Ta B re ad crpiKpoTepa otov ev tois pei^ooi, rroXXois rrepiXap^avdpeva dXlya, BiaOpavopeva Karachev-vvrjTai, ^vvtcrTaoOai pev edeXovTa eis ttjv tov KpaTOVvros i8eav TrerravTai Karacrflevvvpeva yiyve-ra/ tc ck rrvpos drjp, e^ depos v8a)p" eav 8 eis TavTa t)1 koi tcov dXXcov ti ^vviovto2 yevcdv paxrjTai,
1 ravra some mss. : avrcl ty best ms., Zur.
8 ^uvi6rra] %vvibv mss., Zur.
1 The affinity of “ like to like ” was an ,axiom in early
Greek thought; cf. Lysis 215 o ff., Sympos. 186 a ff.
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motion will continue until the particles of earth happen to meet together somewhere and reunite one with another, when they become earth again ; for assuredly earth will never change into another form. But water, when broken up by fire or even by air, is capable of becoming a compound of one corpuscle of fire with two of air ; and the fractions of air which come from the dissolving of one particle will form two corpuscles of fire. And again, when a small quantity of fire is enclosed by a large quantity of air and water, or of earth, and moves within them as they rush along, and is defeated in its struggle and broken up, then two corpuscles of fire unite to make one form of air. And when air is defeated and disintegrated, from two whole forms of air and a half, one whole form of water will be compounded.
Once again let us reason out their character in this way. Whenever any of the other Kinds is caught within fire it is cut up thereby, owing to the acuteness of its angles and of the line of its sides, but when it has been re-composed into the substance of fire it ceases to be cut; for the Kind that is similar and uniform is in no case able either to cause any change in, or to suffer any affection from, a Kind which is in a uniform and similar state 1; but so long as, in the course of its passage into another form, it is, a weaker body fighting against a stronger, it is continually being dissolved. And again, whenever a few of the smaller corpuscles, being caught within a great number of larger corpuscles, are broken up and quenched, then, if they consent to be re-compounded into the shape of the victorious Kind, they cease to be quenched, and air is produced out of fire, and out of air water; but if they fight against combining with
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Xvopeva ov TTavcTaLi rrplv r) TravTaTraacv dtOovpeva Kal 8(.aXv0evTa eK</)vyr) irpos to gvyyeves, t) VIK17-Oevra, ev eK ttoAAcov o/zoiop to> Kparryjavrc yevo-pevov, avrov ^vvolkov pelvrj. Kal 8y Kal Kara C ravra tcl TradypaTa Sta/zeiySerai rd? ycopas arravTa’ 8lc(jtt]K<e pev yap rov yevovs CKaarov ra ttXt]9t) Kara tottov l'Slov Sia rr/v rtfs ^eyopevr/^ klvt]<jlv, ra Se dvopocovpeva eKaarore eavTots, aAAois Se opocovpeva ^eperai Sia rov aeicrpdv Ttpos tov eKelvaiv ots av dpoLatflxj tottov.
t>/~\	X f >t	\	z	O'
Ucra pev ovv aKpaTa Kat Trpayra acopaTa, 01a tolovtcov acTicov yeyove' tov S’ ev tols ei8ecrw avTtov erepa epTrec/jvKevac yevx] rrjv eKaTepov tu>v aroi^eicov aLTtaTeov ^vaTaaiv, p-rj povov ev eKaTepav D peyedos ^Xov Tptyawov (/>VTevaai, Kar dpyas aAAa eXaTTOo Te Kal pell^O), tov apiOpov Se eyovTa ToaovTOV, ocranep dv rj Tav tol$ etSeat yevr). Slo 8y ^vppcyvvpeva avTa Te Trpds atna Kal irpds dXXrjXa TTjV TTOLKiXtav ccttIv direLpa' vp S17 Sei 0ea>pov$ ytyveaOai, tovs peXXovTas rrepl </>vaecos clkotl Xoycp xptfcrearOai.
'KlP^7crea>s, ovv aTaaeois Te Trepc, TLva rpoTrov Kal pe(F (Svtivojv ycyveoffov, el ptf tls 8LopoXoyrfaeTai, E ttoXX’ dv elrj epiro8cbv T<p KaTOTTLaOev Xoycapq).
Ta pev ovv rjor] Trepi, avTCov ecpiyrai,, irpos o€
1 The elements are conceived as having their proper abodes in concentric strata of space, one above another—earth in the centre, water next, then air, and fire at the circumference of the World-Sphere.
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these or with any of the other Kinds, they do not cease from dissolution until either they are driven out to their own kindred, by means of this impact and dissolution, or else they are defeated and, instead of many forms, assume one form similar to the victorious Kind, and continue dwelling therewith as a united family. Moreover, it is owing to these affections that they all interchange their places ; for while the bulk of each Kind keeps apart in a region of its own 1 because of the motion of the Recipient, yet those corpuscles which from time to time become dissimilar to themselves and similar to others are carried, because of the shaking, towards the region which belongs to those corpuscles whereto they have been assimilated.
Such are the causes which account for the generation of all the unmixed and primary bodies. But within these four Kinds other classes exist, whereof the cause must be sought in the construction of each of the two elemental triangles, each such construction having originally produced not merely a triangle of one definite size, but larger and smaller triangles of sizes as numerous as are the classes within the Kinds. Consequently, when these are combined amongst themselves and with one another they are infinite in their variety ; and this variety must be kept in view by those who purpose to employ probable reasoning concerning Nature.
Now, unless we can arrive at some agreed conclusion concerning Motion and Rest, as to how and under what conditions they come about, our subsequent argument will be greatly hampered. The facts about them have already been stated in part;
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eKelvois ert ra8e, ev pev dpaXoryn pyderrore edeXeiv Kivycriv evetvai. rd yap Kivyadpevov dvev tov Kivycrovros r) to Kivyaov dvev tov Kivycropevov yaXeirdv, paXXov 8e advvarov, etvaf Kivycris 8e ovk eon tovtcov dir dvnow ravra 8e o/zaAa elval irore advvarov. ovtco By order tv pev ev dpaXdryn, 58 Kivyoiv 8e els dvcopaXdryra del nOcopev. alrla
3e y dviodrys av rys dvcvpdXov (frvoecos. dv-lodryros 8e yeveoiv pev SieAijAv^a/zev irdos Be rrore ov Kara yevy diaycopiodevra e/caara TreTravTat rys Bi aXXyXcov Kivyoecos Kal </>opas> ovk evnopev. code ovv jrdXiv epovpev. y tov iravrds rreploBos, eireidy ovprrepieXafte to, yevy, KVKXorepys ovoa Kal 'irpos avryv TiefivKv'ia fiovXeodai gvvievai, a(f>lyyei iravTa Kal KevTjv %d)pav ovBepblav ea B XeiTTeaQai. Bid By irvp p,ev els d/rravTa BieXyXvde pidXiara, dyp de Bevrepov, d>s XeTrroTyTi BevTepov €(/>v, Kal TaXXa TavTy"- Ta ydp ck pbeylcrrcov piepcov yeyovoTa pieyiaTyv KevoTyTa ev ry ^vaTaaei Trapa-XeXonre, ra 8e apiiKpoTaTa eXa^l^Tyv. y By Tys TriXyaeais gvvoBos Ta apiKpa els Ta tcov pieydXcov BiaKeva ^vvcodei, crpiiKpdjv ovv rrapd pieydXa TiOe-pievcov Kal tcov eXaTTOVcov ra piel^ova diaKpivovrcov, tcov Be piei^dvcov eKeiva avyKpivdvrcov, navr dvu) C KaTio p,€Ta(/>epeTai irpos tovs eavrcdv tottovs’ piera-flaXXov ydp to peyedos eKacrrov Kal ryv tujv tottcdv pLCTaftaXXei <rrdcriv. ovrco By Bid ravra re y rys dvcopiaXoryros Biaaco^opievy yevecris del ryv dei
1 Cf. 53 c ff.: the varying shapes and sizes of the primary triangles account for the “ inequality.”
* i.e. exerts a centripetal force. For this “ compression ” cf. Emped. Frag. 185 TitAp ^3’ alOvp fftplyywv irepi i&kKov tLiravra,.
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but in addition thereto we must state further that motion never consents to exist within uniformity. For it is difficult, or rather impossible, for that which is to be moved to exist without that which is to move, or that which is to move without that which is to be moved ; but in the absence of these there is no motion, and that these should ever be uniform is a thing impossible. Accordingly, we must always place rest in uniformity, and motion in non-uni-formity; and the cause of the non-uniform nature lies in inequality. Now we have explained the origin of inequality 1; but we have not declared how it is that these bodies are not separated according to their several Kinds, and cease not from their motion and passage one through another. Wherefore, we shall once more expound the matter as follows. The revolution of the All, since it comprehends the Kinds, compresses them all, seeing that it is circular and tends naturally to come together to itself 2 ; and thus it suffers no void place to be left. Wherefore, fire most of all has permeated all things, and in a second degree air, as it is by nature second in fineness ; and so with the restfor those that have the largest constituent parts have the largest void left in their construction, and those that have the smallest the least. Thus the tightening of the compression forces together the small bodies into the void intervals of the large. Therefore, when small bodies are placed beside large, and the smaller disintegrate the larger while the larger unite the smaller, they all shift up and down towards their own proper regions ; for the change in their several sizes causes their position in space also to change. And since in this way and for these reasons the production of fion-uniformity is
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KWTpJlV TOVTCOV OVCHLV eCTOpeVTjV T€ evBeAe^COS1 irapeX€rai.	~	~ t,
Mera 8?/ ravra 8ei voeiv on irvpos re yevi) 77oAAa yeyovev, oiov </>Xd£ rd re dird rrjs <f>Xoyos diridv, o Kaei pev ov, cf)dos 8e rois oppacri irapeyei, ro re <f)Xoyds aTTOoflecrOeicrqs ev rois diairvpois D KaraXeirrdpevov avrov. Kara ravra Be aepos ro pev evayecrrarov eiriKX'qv aiOv/p KaXovpevos, o Be OoXepooraros dpiyXrj re Kai o kotos, ere pa re avdovvpa ei8?y yeyovdra Bid ryv rdov rpiycovcov dvicrorrjra. rd Be vdaros diyfj pev irpcorov, ro pev vypdv, rd Be Xvrdv yevos avrov. rd pev ovv vypdv Bid rd pereXov eivai rdov yevdov rdov vdaros, doa (jpiKpd, avtcroov dvroov, Kivnyrdv avrd re KaO avrd koi v-tt* dXXov Bia tt]V dvoopaXdrrjra Kai rr)v rov ayTpiaros ideav yeyove- rd 8’ ex peyaXaov E Kai dpaXdov araaipcorepov pev ckcivov Kai flapv TreiTpyds VTrd dpaXdrTjrds eoriv, vtto Be Trvpos eicridvros Kai diaXvovros avrd rrjv dpaXorrjra <d7TO^dXXei, ravr-rjv Be >l airoXecrav perlaxei paXXov Kiviprecios, yevdpevov Be evKivr^rov, vtto rov TrXrpjiov aepos (joOovpevov Kai Karareivdpevov eiri yrjv, rrjKecrOai pev rvjv rdov dyKoov KaOaipeaiv, poTjv Be ttjv Kardraaiv evri yiyi’ eircovvpiav eKarepov rov jrdOovs eXape. TrdXiv Be eKTTiirrovros avrdOev rov 59 irvpds, are ovk eis kcvov egidvros, tvdovpevos o ttXt](hov ddjp evKivrjrov dvra en rov vypdv dyKov eis rds. rov irvpds edpas ^vvcoddov avrov avrdp ^vpplywaiv 6 de gvvooOovpevos diroXapftdvuov re
1 dirojSdXXei, tq.6ttiv 6^ added by ms. corr.: om. Z.
1 i.e. metals are classed as “ water,” cf. 59 b ff.
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perpetually maintained, it brings about unceasingly, both now and for the future, the perpetual motion of these bodies.
In the next place, we must observe that there are many kinds of fire : for example, there is flame ; and the kind issuing from flame, which does not burn but supplies light to the eyes ; and the kind which, when the flame is quenched, is left behind among the embers. So likewise of air, there is the most translucent kind which is called by the name of aether, and the most opaque which is mist and darkness, and other species without a name, which are produced by reason of the inequality of the triangles. The kinds of water are, primarily, two, the one being the liquid, the other the fusible1 kind. Now the liquid kind, inasmuch as it partakes of those small particles of water which are unequal, is mobile both in itself and by external force owing to its non-uniformity and the shape of its figure. But the other kind, which is composed of large and uniform particles, is more stable than the first and is heavy, being solidified by its uniformity ; but when fire enters and dissolves it, this causes it to abandon its uniformity, and this being lost it partakes more largely in motion ; and when it has become mobile it is pushed by the adjacent air and extended upon the earth ; and for each of these modifications it has received a descriptive name—“ melting ” for the disintegration of its masses, and for its extension over the earth “ fluidity.” Again, since the fire on issuing from the water does not pass into a void but presses on the adjacent air, this in turn compresses the liquid mass which is still mobile into the abodes of the fire and combines it with itself; and the mass, being thus
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tt]v dpaXorpra iraXw, are rov rrjs dvcvpaXdrrjros dppiovpyov irupos d-rridvros, els ravrdv avrcp Kad-Lorarai. Kal rpv pev rov irvpds airaXXayrjv ijjvgiv, T7)v de gvvodov direXOdvros eKelvov 7re7rrjyds ecvai yevos TTpoaepp^dr].
B Tovrajv Si) Travrcov, oaa yyrd TTpoueirropev vdara, to pev ck XeTTTordrcov Kal dpaX&rarcov ttvkvo-rarov ycyvdpevov, povoeides yevos, arlXftovri Kal gavOcp ypcvpan kocvojOcv, TcpaX(/>eararov Krrjpa Xpvaos yGppevos did irerpas eirayr]. ypvaov Se o£os Sia TTVKVoTTjra aKXrjpdrarov dv Kal peXavOev, aSa/xas eKXyGp. rd S’ eyyvs pev ypvaov rcov pepa)v, ecdrj de irXeova evds eyov, ttvkvottjti, p,ev ypvaov rruKvorepov dv, Kal yfjs pcdpcov dXlyov Kal XcTrrdv perauyov, dtare uKXpporepov elvat, rep Se C p,eyd\a evrds avrov 8caXelp,p,ara eyeiv Kov(/>drepov, rajv Xa/jrrpcuv TTTjKrcdv' re ev yevos vddrcov yaXKos gvaraOels yeyove. rd S’ ck yrjs avrep p,iydev, orav TraXaLovpeeva) dcaycvpl^odov TrdXcv a??’ dXX'qXcov, eK(/>aves KaO* avrd yeyvopevov Ids Xeyerai.
TJAAa S^ raw roiovrayv ovdev ttoikIXov eri, Sia-AoylaaaOai Tqv redv cIkotcov pv3a>v peradcatKovra >	/	tr	\	<
eoeav, rjv orav ns avaTravaecos eveKa tovs Tre pc rcov dvrujv del KaraOepevos Xdyovs, tovs yeveaeevs D nepi, dcaOecupevos ecKoras dperapeX'qrov Tjdovrjv Krdrac, perpeov av ev rep ^lep TraiSiav /cat cfapdvcpov rroioiro. ravrrj Si) /cat rd. vvv dfievres rd perd.
1 Perhaps haematite or platinum.
1 Cf. 29 b, d, 48 c, etc.
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compressed and recovering again its uniformity, because of the departure of the fire, the author of its non-uniformity, returns to its state of self-identity. And this cessation of the fire is termed “ cooling,” and the combination which follows on its departure “ solidification.”
Of all the kinds of water which we have termed “ fusible,” the densest is produced from the finest and most uniform particles : this is a kind of unique form, tinged with a glittering and yellow hue, even that most precious of possessions, “ gold,” which has been strained through stones and solidified. And the off-shoot of gold, which is very hard because of its density and black in colour, is called “ adamant.” 1 And the kind which closely resembles gold in its particles but has more forms than one, and in density is more dense than gold, and partakes of small and fine portions of earth so that it is harder, while it is also lighter owing to its having large interstices within it,—this particular kind of the bright and solid waters, being compounded thus, is termed “ bronze.” And the portion of earth that is mixed therewith becomes distinct by itself, when both grow old and separate again each from the other; and then it is named “ rust.”
And the rest of such phenomena it is no longer difficult to explain in full, if one aims at framing a description that is probable.2 For as regards this, whenever for the sake of recreation a man lays aside arguments concerning eternal Realities and considers probable accounts of Becoming, gaining thereby a pleasure not to be repented of, he provides for his life a pastime that is both moderate and sensible. To this pastime let us now give free play, and
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TOVTO TCOV aVTOJV 7T€pi TO, €%fjs el KOT a BtipCV TrjBe.
To TTVpl pepiypCVOV vBcop, OOOV XeTTTOV VypOV T€ 8ta TT/V KIVTJOIV Kal TT]V 6B0V fjv KvXivBoVpeVOV €7Tl yfjs vypov Xeyerai, paXaKov tc av -tu) Tas [daoeis fjTTOV ebpacovs ovaas Tas yfjs vireuceiv, tovto OTav TTvpos arroyo) pier Bev depos tc povcoOfj, yeyove E pev dpaXcoTepov, gvveoooTai 8e vtto tcov e£idvTO>v els avTO, irayev Te ovtco to peer vrrep yfjs pdXiora Traddv Tavra ydXa^a, to 8’ eni yfjs KpvcrraXXos, to 8e fjrrov fpjccTrayes tc ov eri, to pev vTrcp yfjs av yediv, to 8* cttc yfjs ^vp/rrayev, eK bpdaov yevo-pevov, TTayuT] XeycTac.
Ta 8e 817 TrXecoTa uSartor ecdrj pepccypeva aXXrjXocSi ^v/Liray pev to yevos, 8i>d tcov eK yfjs 60 </>vtu)v 'qd'rjpeva, yvpol Xeydpevoc dca 8e Tas pc^ecs dvopocoTTjTa eKaaToc aypvTes ra pev dXXa iroXXa dvcovvpa yevTf] TrapeayovTO} TeTTapa Be, doa epTTVpa €l8t], Bcacfjavfj pdXcoTa yevopeva ecXr](f>ev ovopaTa avTUiv, to pev rfjs ^vyfjs peTa tov crcopaTOs deppavTCKOV otvos, to Be Xecov Kac BcaKpcTLKov dijjeajg Bia ravra re IBeiv Xapnpov Kai ariXftov Xwrapov re ^avra^opevov eXaiypov eiBos, Trirra /cat klki koi eXaiov ovto doa t aAAa B Tfjs avTfjs Bvvdpea)S‘ doov 8e BiayyTiKov pdypi </>VOe<OS TO)V TTepi TO OTOpa ^VVoBcOV, TaVTT] Trj
1 Alluding to a fanciful derivation of bypbv from inrtp yfjv piov.
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proceed to expound in order the subsequent probabilities concerning these same phenomena in the following way.
The water that is mixed with fire, which is fine and fluid, is termed “ fluid,” owing to its motion and the way it rolls over the earth.1 Also it is soft owing to the fact that its bases, being less stable than those of earth, give way. When this kind is separated off from fire and air and isolated it becomes more uniform, but because of their outflow it is compressed upon itself; and when it is thus solidified, the part of it above the earth which is most affected by this process is termed “ hail,” and the part upon the earth “ ice ” ; and the part which is less affected and is still only half-solid is called “ snow ” when it is above the earth, but when it is upon the earth and solidified out of dew it is called “ hoar-frost.”
Now as regards most forms of water that are intermingled one with another, the kind as a whole, consisting of water that has been strained through earth-grown plants, is called “ sap ” ; but inasmuch as the several sorts have become dissimilar owing to intermixture, most of the kinds thus produced are unnamed. Four of these kinds, however, being fiery and specially conspicuous, have received names. Of these, that which is heating to the soul as well as the body is called “ wine ” ; that which is smooth and divisive of the vision, and therefore bright to look upon and gleaming and glistening in appearance, is the species “ oil,” including pitch and castor oil and olive oil itself and all the others that are of the same character ; and all that kind which tends to expand the contracted parts of the mouth, so far as their nature allows, and by this property produces sweet-
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8vvdpei> yXvKvrqra irapeydpevov, /zeAt to Kara TravTCDV /zaAto-ra Trpoapqpa ecr^e* to 8e rrjs aap-kos 8t,aXvriKdv r<p Kaew dc/>pd)8€s yevos, £k Trdvruyv d^>opLu6ev Tcuv yvpcdv, ottos CTrcovopaadq.
Tqs 8e €c8t/, to /xev Yjdqpevov 8t’ vdaros roupde rpoTTCp yiyverai (jcopa XtOwov. rd ^vppiyes vdcop OTOLV €V TY) ^Vppt^eL KOTTYj, pereftaXeV €LS depOS Z8eav yevdpevos 8e aqp ecs tov eavrov tottov C dvadet. Kevdv 8’ vTrepet^ev1 avrcov ovSev tov ovv 'TrArjCFLOv ecoaep aepa. o oc, are cup papv$> umjvcls Kai TrepcyvOels rep rqs yqs dyKtp o<f>68pa eOXape ^vveajcre T€ avrov els ras edpas ddev dvryiv 6 veos dpp. ^vvayaOecaa 8e vtt depos aXvrajs vBari yrj ^vvlararac Trerpa, KaXXcatv p,ev 'q raw lctodv Kal dpLaXcov bLai/jav-qs pepajv, aLoylatv 8e yj evavrta. to 8e vtto TTvpds rdyovs rd vorepdv irav e£ap-D TraaOev Kal Kpavporepov ckgIvov gvcrrav, <p yevec Kcpap,ov erratvopLaKapLev, tovto yeyovev. earc 8e ore vorldos viroXec(f)9elcrqs yvrq yq yevopLevq 8ta TTvpds, orav ^Jvydfj, ytyveraL rd p.eXav ypcopLa eyov el8os2’ to)3 8’ av Kara ravra. pev ravra eK £vp,-ptreats vSaros aTTopovovpeva) ttoXXov, XeTrrorepajv 8e eK yqs pepatv aXpvpa) re ovre, qpLTrayq yevo-pevco Kal Xvrd> iraXiV v^ vdaros, rd pev eXatov Kal yqs KaOapruedv yevos Xlrpov, rd 8’ ev-dppoarov ev rais KOLVcuvlaLS rats rrepl tyjv tov
1	virepei-xey best MSS.: vTrf)p-)(ev Zur.
8	eiSos Hermann: X£0os mss., Zur.
8	rw Schneider: r<p mss. (the following duals also being dat. in mss.).
1 Perhaps a kind of fig-juice.
8 i.e. potash or saltpetre.
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ness, has received as a general designation the name of “ honey ” ; and the foamy kind, which tends to dissolve the flesh by burning, and is secreted from all the saps, is named “ verjuice.1 ”
Of the species of earth, that which is strained through water becomes a stony substance in the following way. When the water commingled therewith is divided in the process of mingling, it changes into the form of air ; and when it has become air it rushes up to its own region ; but because there was no void space above them, therefore it pressed against the adjacent air ; and it, being heavy, when pressed and poured round the mass of earth, crushed it forcibly and compressed it into the spaces from which the new air was ascending. But when earth is thus compressed by the air so as to be indissoluble by water it forms “ stone ” ; of which the fairer sort is that composed of equal and uniform parts and transparent, and the coarser sort the opposite. That kind from which all the moisture has been carried off by the rapidity of fire, and which is more brittle in its composition than the first kind, is the kind to which we have given the name of “ earthenware.” But sometimes, when moisture is still left in the earth and it has been fused by fire and has cooled again, it forms the species which is black in hue. On the other hand there are two kinds, which, in exactly the same manner, are isolated after the mixture from much of their water, but are composed of finer parts of earth, and are saline : when these have become semi-solid and soluble again by water, one of them is purgative of oil and earth and forms the species called “ lye ” 2 ; and the other, which blends well with the combinations which affect the sensation of the mouth, is that
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E aro/xaros alcrdpcav dXaiv Kara Xdyov vdpbov Oeo-
<^tAes aojpa eyeveTO.
Ta St KObvd a/x^otp vSart jaev ov Xvto,, irvpl 8e} 8ta to rotovSe ovtco ^vp-TrfiyvvTab. yfjs dyKovs irvp pbev aYjp re ov TYjKeb- Tfjs yap gvuTacreaJs raw 8baKeva>v avrfjs crpbbKpopbepecrTepa TretftvKOTa, 8id iroXXfjs evpvyajpbas lovra, ov ftba^dpbeva, dXvTov ainfjv eaaavra cltt^ktov irapecrye’ ra 8e v3aros, e7T€b8f) pbettpl) 7T€(/)VK€ pepT] ftbabOV TTObOVpeva TT]V 61 8be£o8ov, Xvovra avTT]V t^kcc. yfjv pev yap a-^vararov vtto /Jias ovtojs v8cop pdvov Xveb, £vv-ear'pKveav 8e ttXtjv Trvpds ov8ev eboo8os yap ov8evl irXrp> TTvpl XeXeiTTTai,. rrp' 3e vbaros av gvvobov TYjv pLev pcaioraT7]V Ttvp p^ovov, ttjv Se doOevetrrepav aprforepa, rrvp re Kal drjp, 8ia^€iTOV, o pcev Kara ra (haKeva, to Kal Kara to. Tplyawa' y8ia aepa ^vaTavTa ovOev Xvec ttXtjv /card to arot^eiov, dfliaaTov 3e KaTaT'qKcc pbovov irvp.
Ta 8e 8y tcov £vpp.LKTOiv ck yf}$ Te Kal vSaTos B crcopaTOW, pLeypbTrep dv v8a>p avTov Ta Trjs yfjs biaKeva Kal ^8ta ^vpbTTeTTLX-ppbeva KaTeyp, Ta pcev vSaTOS eTTLOVTa e&oOev e’laoSov ovk e^ovTa pcepr] TrepeppeovTa tov oXov dyKOV ot^ktov ei'acrc, ra 3e mpos €i? Ta toov v8aTO)v StaKeva eicadvTa, OTrep v8cop yfjv, tovO v8a>p1 aTrepya^op^eva, TY/ydevTi T(p KObvcp aa>paTL petv pbova acTba gvpfleft'pKe. Tvyxdveb 8e TavTa ovTa} rd pev cXottov eyovTa
1 rov& iiSwp Archer-Hind conj.; tovto irvp d^pa mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Hom. II. ix. 214 irdcnre 3’ aXds deloio.
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substance which is customarily termed “ beloved of the gods,”1 namely “ salt.”
As regards the kinds which are a blend of these two, and are dissoluble by fire and not by water, their composition is due to the following cause. Fire and air do not melt masses of earth ; for, inasmuch as their particles are smaller then the interstices of its structure, they have room to pass through without forcible effort and leave the earth undissolved, with the result that it remains unmelted ; whereas the particles of water, being larger, must use force to make their way out, and consequently dissolve and melt the earth. Thus earth when it is not forcibly condensed is dissolved only by water ; and when it is condensed it is dissolved by fire only, since no entrance is left for anything save fire. Water, again, when most forcibly massed together is dissolved by fire only, but when massed less forcibly both by fire and air, the latter acting by way of the interstices, and the former by way of the triangles ; but air when forcibly condensed is dissolved by nothing save by way of its elemental triangles, and when unforced it is melted down by fire only.
As regards the classes of bodies which are compounds of earth and water, so long as the water occupies the interspaces of earth which are forcibly contracted, the portions of water which approach from without find no entrance, but flow round the whole mass and leave it undissolved. But when portions of fire enter into the interspaces of the water they produce the same effects on water as water does on earth ; consequently, they are the sole causes why the compound substance is dissolved and flows. And of these substances those which contain less water
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voaros 7} yrjs to re rrepc rrjv vaAov yevos arrav C ooa re Xl3cov yvrd ecdr) KaXetrai, rd 8e rrXeov v Saros av rrdvra ooa kt[ poetS r[ Kal SvpcanKa ad)para ^vporriywrat.
Kat rd pev 8tj cryr^pad1 Kocvaivlacs re Kal peraXXayais els dXXrjXa rrerroiKcXpeva e’lSrj oyeSov €mo€O€LKrab, ra de Traurj/Jbara avrcov oc as aurcas yeyove Trecpareov epfftavi^ew. rrpcorov pev ovv vnapyew aLerSrprcv Sec rots Xeyopevois del' aapKos 8e Kal row rrepl crap Ka yevecrcv, ifwyrjs tc daov 3vt)t6v, ovrru) SceXrjXvSapev. rvyydvec 8e ovre D ravra yoopls rcov rrepl rd rraS'qpara doa aio’OTjriKd, out’ eKecva avev rovratv 8vvara LKavcos XeyOyvai’ rd 8e dya ayeSdv ov Svvardv. voroOereov 8rj rrpdrepov Oarepa, rd 8’ vororedevra eordvcpcev avdcs. Iva ovv e^-fjs rd rraOriyara Xeyryrai, tols yeveaav, euro) orporepa rjpdv rd rrepl crajp,a Kal i/jvyrjv ovra.
Tlpcorov pev ovv y orvp 3eppdv Xeyopev, ‘I8a>pev co8e aKOTTOvvres, rrjv 8taKpixrw Kal ropr/v avrov E rrepl rd cra>pa r/pd>v yiyvopevTjv evvov]Sevres, orc pev yap d^v rt, rd rraSos, rrdvres oye8dv alcrdavd-pe3a- ttjv 8e XerTrdr^ra ra>v rrXevpaiv Kal ycovudv d^vrrjra ra>v re pop low (rpiKporrjra Kal rrjs (^opas to rayos, ois rraac a<f)o8pdv dv Kal ropdv d^ecos rd rrpoarrvydv d.el repvei, Xoyixrreov dvapcpvTp 62 oKopevocs TTjV rov crytfparos avrov yevecnv, on paXicrra eKelvr] Kal ovk aXXr] </>vcris 8caKplvovaa Tjpcdv Kara upiKpd re ra crd>para Keppari^ovua
1	MS3.: axi^ara Zur.
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than earth form the whole kind known as “ glass,” and all the species of stone called “ fusible ” ; while those which contain more water include all the solidified substances of the type of wax and frankincense.
And now we have explained with some fullness the Four Kinds, which are thus variegated in their shapes and combinations and permutations ; but we have still to try to elucidate the Causes which account for their affective qualities. Now, first of all, the quality of sense-perceptibility must always belong to the objects under discussion ; but we have not as yet described the generation of flesh and the appurtenances of flesh, nor of that portion of Soul which is mortal. But, in truth, these last cannot be adequately explained apart from the subject of the sensible affections, nor the latter without the former; while to explain both simultaneously is hardly possible. Therefore, we must assume one of the two, to begin Math, and return later to discuss our assumptions. In order, then, that the affective properties may be treated next after the kinds, let us presuppose the facts about body and soul.
Firstly, then, let us consider how it is that we call fire “ hot ” by noticing the way it acts upon our bodies by dividing and cutting. That its property is one of sharpness we all, I suppose, perceive ; but as regards the thinness of its sides and the acuteness of its angles and the smallness of its particles and the rapidity of its motion—owing to all which properties fire is intense and keen and sharply cuts whatever it encounters,—these properties we must explain by recalling the origin of its form, how that it above all others is the one substance which so divides our bodies and minces them up as to produce naturally
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rovro o vvv deppdv Xeyopev elKoroos to Tra&j/xa Kal rovvopa 7rapea^e.
To S’ evavrlov rovrcp KarddrjXov pev, dpa)s 8e prjdev ejnSees’ ecrra) Xdyov. rd yap dy raw Trepl rd a a pa vypd)v peyaXopepeerrepa eloidvra, rd crpc-Kporepa e^atdovvra, els ras cKecvaw ov dvvdpeva edpas evdvvac, gvva)6ovvra ppaw rd vorepdv, e£ B dvcopdXov KeKiviqpevov re aKLvprov St’ dpaXdrrjra Kal tt]v ^vvatacv direpya^dpeva rriqyvvcH,' rd de irapd tf>vcav gvvaydpevov pdyerae Kara <f>v<nv avrd eavrd els rovvavriov diraiOovv. rfj dp pdyr} Kal rep aeiapd) rovrcp rpopos Kal ply os ereOrp i/jv^pov re rd irddos drrav rovro Kal rd dpaw avrd eoryev ovopa.
TiKXppdv de, dooes dv rjpajv rj frap£ vrceLKp' paXaKov de, ocra dv 'rp aapKl' rrpos aXXpXd re ovr(i)s> VTrecKec de oarov cttI apiKpov ftaever rd C 8e ck rerpayd>voiv dv pdaecov, are fleflpKos u(/>6dpa, dvrcrvircdrarov ecdos, d rl re dv els TTVKvdrpra gvvcdv TrXelcrrpv avrlrovov p pdXiara.
Hapv de Kal kovc/jov perd rfjs Kara) <f)vereu)s dva) re Xeyopevps egera^dpevov dv dpXatOecp aa<f>e-arara. e^varei yap dp nvas tottovs dvo elvai dieeXp(/)6ras dt,y7] to Trav evavrtovs, rov pev Kara), Trpos ov (peperac Travu ocra riva oyKov ad)paros e^et, rov 8’ dva), rrpos ov aKovalcos
1 i.e. 0ep/j.6v (quasi Keppbv) is derived from Kepparlfa (“ mince up ” or “ mint ”).
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both that affection which we call “ heat ” and its very name.1
The opposite affection is evident, but none the less it must not lack description. When liquids with larger particles, which surround the body, enter into it they drive out the smaller particles ; but as they cannot pass into their room they compress the moisture within us, so that in place of non-uniformity and motion they produce immobility and density, as a result of the uniformity and compression. But that which is being contracted contrary to nature fights, and, in accordance with its nature, thrusts itself away in the contrary direction. And to this fighting and shaking we give the names of “ trembling ” and “ shivering ” ; while this affection as a whole, as well as the cause thereof, is termed “ cold.”
By the term “ hard ” we indicate all the things to which our flesh gives way ; and by the term “ soft ” all those which give way to our flesh ; and these terms are similarly used relatively to each other. Now a substance gives way when it has its base small; but when it is constructed of quadrangular bases, being very firmly based, it is a most inelastic form ; and so too is everything which is of very dense composition and most rigid.
The nature of “ heavy ” and “ light ” would be shown most clearly if, along with them, we examined also the nature of “ above ” and “ below,” as they are called. That there really exist two distinct and totally opposite regions, each of which occupies one-half of the Universe,—the one termed “ below,” towards which move all things possessing any bodily mass, and the other “ above,” towards which everything goes against its will,—this is a wholly erroneous
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D epyerac ttccj', ovk dpOdv ovdapfj vopct,ecv. tov yap ttovtos ovpavov cr<bacpoec8ovs ovtos, ocra pev
3 I	~ f	>	v	*	/
aocCTTCura tcrov tov pecrov yeyovev ecryara, opoccos avra ypp ecr^ara irerpvKevac, to de pecrov Ta avra peTpa tcov ecryaTtov dcfjeoTYjKOs ev Tip KOTOVTCKpv vopc^ecv 8ec ttovtcov etvac. tov 8t) Kocrpov toutt] Tre</>vKOTOs tc tcov ecpypevcov avco tc$ r] kotco Tcdepevos ovk ev 8lky) 86£ec to prfiev irpocrfpcov ovopa Xeyecv; 6 pev yap peaos ev avTip tottos ovre narco TrerbvKU)? ovre avco XeyecrOac 8ckoco$, aAA avTO ev pecrcp' o be rrepeg ovre or] pecros out eycov 3cd<f>opov avTov pepos erepov OaTepov paXXov-E npos to pecrov rj tc tcov KaTavTCKpv. tov 8^
6poems rrdvTT] ttc^vkotos rrocd tcs erre^epoyv ovo-para avra) evavrea Kac rrfi KaXcos av rjyocTO Aeyecv; ec yap tc Kac aTepeov ecr] koto pecrov 63 TOV TTOVTOS CCTOTToXeS, €CS 01)8CV OV TTOTe TCOV eoyaTCov eveydecr] Sta rry rrdvrr] dpocoTT]Ta avreov' aAA’ ec Kac rrepc ovto rropevocTO tcs €V kvkXco} rroXXaKcs av errds ovtcttovs tovtov ovtov kotco Kac avco TrpocrecTroc. to pev yap oXov, Kadarrep ecpT]Tac vvv 8t], cr</>acpoec8es ov tottov tcvo t^dreo, tov 8e avco, Xeyecv eyciv ovk ep^povos.
’'OOev 8e covopdodr] tovto koc ev ots ovra eld co ped a 8cf eKecva koc tov ovpavov oXov ovtco 8t-B acpovpevoc Xeyecv, tovto dcopoXoyrjTeov vrroGepevocs rd8> rjpev. ec tcs ev Tip tov ttovtos tottco koG* dv r] tov rrvpds ecXrjxe pdXccrTO (ftvcrcs, od Kac rrXec-
1	The reference here is, probably, to Democritus (Aristotle also speaks of rd &vw (pi-aet, Phys. 208 b 14).
8	i.e. “ above ” and “ below ** are purely relative terms.
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supposition.1 For inasmuch as the whole Heaven is spherical, all its outermost parts, being equally distant from the centre, must really be “ outermost ” in a similar degree ; and one must conceive of the centre, which is distant from all the outermost parts by the same measures, as being opposite to them all. Seeing, then, that the Cosmos is actually of this nature, which of the bodies mentioned can one set “ above ” or “ below ” without incurring justly the charge of applying a wholly unsuitable name ? For its central region cannot rightly be termed either “ above ” or “ below,” but just “ central ” ; while its circumference neither is central nor has it any one part more divergent than another from the centre or any of its opposite parts. But to that which is in all ways uniform, what opposite names can we suppose are rightly applicable, or in what sense ? For suppose there were a solid body evenly-balanced at the centre of the Universe, it would never be carried to any of the extremities because of their uniformity in all respects ; nay, even were a man to travel round it in a circle he would often call the same part of it both” above ”and“ below,” according as he stood now at one pole, now at the opposite.2 For seeing that the Whole is, as we said just now, spherical, the assertion that it has one region “above ” and one “ below ” does not become a man of sense.
Now the origin of these names and their true meaning which accounts for our habit of making these verbal distinctions even about the whole Heaven, we must determine on the basis of the following principles. Suppose that a man were to take his stand in that region of the Universe in which the substance of fire has its special abode, and where also that sub-
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cftov dv rjdpoccrpevov e'er] irpds o e^eperac, errava/Sds eir* CKecVO Kal BvvapCV CCS TOVTO e^CVV, pept] TOV irvpds a</>acpdyv cerracY}, rcdels els irXacrTcyyas, alpcvv tov £vydv Kal rd irvp cXkcvv el$ avopocov aepa flca^opevos, BrjXov cos rovXarrdv itov tov pel^ovos C paov /SeaTac’ pcopY] yap pea. 8voev apa pereevpc^o-pevoev to pev eXarrov paXXov, to Be irXeov y/ttov avdyKTj itov Kararecvopevov gvveirecrdac rfi flea, Kal to pev ir.oXv /3apv Kal Karev ef>epdpevov KXrjOijvac, to Be crpcKpov eXae/>pdv Kal dvev. ravrdv Byj tovto Bec e/)cvpaaac Bpcvvras Yjpas irepl rovBe tov toitov. eirl yap yrjs /Se/Scvres, yecvBi] yevrj Bccardpevoc Kal yr/v evlore aimqv, eXKopev els avopocov aepa fl la Kal irapd </>v<jcv, dpe/tdrepa tov gvyyevovs avre^d-D peva’ to Be apcKporepov paov tov pec^ovos /3ca£o-pevocs els to avopocov irporepov ^vverreTac’ kovc/>ov ovv avro irpocrecpYjKapev, Kal tov toitov els ov /Sca^opeO* avo), to 8’ evavrlov tovtocs irddos fiapv Kal Kara), raur* ovv Brj Bcat/topcos e^eev avrd irpos avrd avdyKT) Bea to rd irXijO'r] tcov yevebv toitov evavrlov dXXa dXXocs Kareyeev to yap ev erepep Kovcpov ov romp rep Kara tov evavrcov toitov eXac/)p<p Kal rep ^apec rd flapv rep re Karev E to Karev Kal rep dvev rd dvev Trdvr* evavrla Kal irXdyca Kal rrdvrevs Bcdt/iopa irpds aXXrjXa dvevpe-Orjcrerac ycyvdpeva Kal ovra’ roBe ye pijv ev tc Bcavorjreov irepl irdvrcvv avrevv, evs Tj pev irpds rd gvyyeves 0869 CKeiarocs odaa flapv pev to e/>epo-pevov irocec, rdv Be toitov els ov rd tocovtov 160
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stance to which it flies is collected in largest bulk; and suppose that, having the power to do so, he were to separate portions of the fire and weigh them, putting them on scales and lifting the balance and pulling the fire by force into the dissimilar air, it is obvious that he will force the smaller mass more easily than the larger. For if two masses are lifted up simultaneously by a single effort, the smaller will necessarily yield more and the larger less, owing to its resistance, to the force exerted ; and the large mass will be said to be “ heavy ” and moving “ down,” the small “ light ” and moving “ up.” Now this is just what we ought to detect ourselves doing in our region here. Standing on the earth and detaching various earthy substances, and sometimes pure earth, we pull them into the dissimilar air by force and against nature, since both these kinds cleave to their owta kindred; and the smaller mass yields more easily, and follows first, as we force it into the dissimilar kind ; wherefore we name it “ light,” and the region to which we force it “ above ” ; and the conditions opposite thereto we name “ heavy ” and “ below.” Thus, these must necessarily differ in their mutual relations, because the main masses of the Kinds occupy regions opposite to one another; for when we compare what is light in one region with what is light in the opposite region, and the heavy with the heavy, the “below” with the below, and the “ above ” with the above, we shall discover that these all become and are opposite and oblique and in every way different in their mutual relations. There is, however, this one fact to be noticed about them all, that it is the passage of each kind to its kindred mass which makes the moving body heavy, and the region
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q>eperai Kara), ra oe rovrots eyovra cos erepcos 6 are pa. Trepi 8p rovrcov av tcov iraOpparcov ravra a’lria elpryjOco.
Ac tov 8* av Kai rpayeos iraOp paros air lav iras ttov Kandcvv Kai ere pep Swards dv eiy Xeyeiv aKXpporps ydp dvcopaXorpn piyOeiaa, rd 8’ 64 dpaXdrps TTVKvdrpn rrapeyerai.
Meyiarov 8e Kai Xoittov tcov koivojv irepi dXov rd era)pa iraOppanov rd tcov pSecov Kai rujv aXyeivcdv ainov ev 01s SieXpXvOapev Kai daa 81a tcov rov acoparos poplcov aiadpaeis KeKrppeva Kai Xviras ev avrois pSovas 0* dpa eiropevas ^X€L- ofiv Kara iravrds aiorOprov Kai avaia0prov iradpparos B rds airtas Xapftdvcopev, dvapipvpoKopevoi rd rfj$ evKivprov re Kai 8voKivprov cfnjaecos on 8ieiX6pe0a ev rois. TrpoaOev" ravry ydp 8p peraditOKreov irdvra, daa errivoovpev eXeiv. rd pev ydp Kara cfavaiV evKivprov, drav Kai Ppayv rrados cis avrd epi-rl/nrr], 8ia8l8coai kvkXco popia erepa erepois ravrdv direpya^dpeva, peypurep dv erri rd c/)p6vipov eXOdvra e£ayyelXr) rov Troipaavros rpv 8vvapiv rd 8* evavrlov e8paiov dv Kar ovdeva re kvkXov Idv jraayei pdvov, dXXo 8e ov Kivei tcov irXpalov, doare C ov 8ia8i8dvnov poplcov poplois dXXcov aXXois to Trparrov rrddos ev avrois aKivprov eis to trav t><dov yevdpevov dvalaOprov 'irapeaye rd nadov. ravra * **
1 i.e. the attraction takes different directions* therefore
** up ” and “ down ” are relative terms.
2 Of. 54 b ff., 57 n» e.
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to which such a body moves “ below ” ; while the opposite conditions produce the contrary results.1 Let this, then, stand as our account of the causes of these conditions.
Of “ smoothness ” and “ roughness ” anyone might be able to discern the causes and explain them also to others. For the cause of the latter is hardness combined with irregularity, and of the former regularity combined with density.
In respect of the affections common to the whole body a very important point, which still remains, is the cause of the pleasures and pains attaching to the sense-affections we have been discussing ; and the cause also of those affections which have become perceptible by means of the bodily parts and involve in themselves concomitant pains and pleasures. Let us, then, try to grasp the causes in connexion with every perceptible and imperceptible affection in the following way, bearing in mind the distinction we previously drew2 between mobile and immobile substances ; for it is in this way that we must track down all those facts that we intend to grasp. Whenever what is naturally mobile is impressed by even a small affection, it transmits it in a circle, the particles passing on to one another this identical impression until they reach the organ of intelligence and announce the quality of the agent. But a substance of the opposite kind, being stable and having no circular movement, is only affected in itself and does not move any other adjacent particle ; consequently, since the particles do not transmit to one another the original affection, it fails to act upon the living creature as a whole, and the result is that the affected body is non-percipient. This is the case with the
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3e vrepi tc ovra Kai Tplyas eari Kai oaa aXXa ytfiva to TiXeiarov fyopiev ev ypiiv pidpia' ra 8e epnrpoaOev irepi ra ttjs (tyeuis Kai aKofjs pidXiaTa, 8 cd to irvpos depos re ev avrois Svvapiiv eveivai pieyiarTjv,
To 8t) T7js rfiovfjs Kai Xvttyjs a>8e 8ei SiavoeiaOai. D to pev irapd </>vaiv Kai ftiaiov yiyvopievov ddpoov trap' Tjpiiv 7rd3os dXyeivdv, rd 8’ eis </>vaiv diudv irdXiv dBpdov ^8v, to 8e rjpepa Kai Kara apiKpdv dvatcr0T)TOV, to 8* evavrtov, tovtois evavricos. to 8e pier evirerelas yiyvopievov dirav aiaBrjTov piev o ri piaXiaTa, XvTrrjs 8e Kai Tfiovfjs ov pereyov, oiov ra irepi ttjv dipiv avrrjv 7Ta3ypLara, Tj $7} oajpia ev TOIS TTpoodev epptfdr] KaO* rjpiepav ^vpic/ives rjpidjv yiyveadat. Tavrr) yap Topiai piev E Kai Kavcreis Kai oaa dXXa rracryei Xviras ovk ep/TTOiovaiv, ovde ydovds ttoXiv ctti Tavrov amovays ei8os, pieyia'Tai 8e aiaOriaeis Kai aa<f>e-araTai koOoti t av TraOr] Kai ducov av avr^ iTTj Ttpoa^aXovaa e</>aiTT7]Tar ^la yap to Trapmav ovk evi rrj SiaKptaei Te avTrjs Kai avyKpiaei. Ta 8e ck pei^ovcov piepcov aivpaTa pioyis eiKovra Tip dpcuvri, diadiddvTa 8e eis oXov Tas Kivr}aeis> rfiovds ia^ei 65 Kai Xviras, dXXoTpiovpeva piev Xvnas, KaOiardpieva 8e eis to avro TrdXiv Tjdovds. oaa 8e Kara apiiKpdv Tas aTToyoipriaeis eavTibv Kai Kevivaeis eiX^e, Tas 8e TrXrjpdfaeis dOpdas Kai koto. pieydXa, Keva>aea>s piev dvaiadrjTa, irX^pcoaeats 8e aiaBriTiKa yiyvopieva,
1 Cf. Rep. 583 c if.. Phileb. 31 d ff.
8 Cf. 45 b.
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bones and the hair and all our other parts that are mainly earthy ; whereas the former character belongs especially to the organs of sight and of hearing, owing to the fact that they contain a very large quantity of fire and air.
Now the nature of pleasure and pain we must conceive of in this way. When an affection which is against nature and violent occurs within us with intensity it is painful, whereas the return back to the natural condition, when intense, is pleasant1; and an affection which is mild and gradual is imperceptible, while the converse is of a contrary character. And the affection which, in its entirety, takes place with ease is eminently perceptible, but it does not involve pain or pleasure ; such, for example, are the affections of the visual stream itself, which, as we said before,2 becomes in the daylight a body substantially one with our own. For no pains are produced therein by cuttings or burpings or any other affections, nor does its reversion to its original form produce pleasures ; but it has most intense and clear perceptions concerning every object that affects it, and every object also which it strikes against or touches ; for force is wholly absent both from its dilation and from its contraction. But those bodies which are composed of larger particles, since they yield with difficulty to the agent and transmit their motions to the whole, feel pleasures and pains— pains when they suffer alteration, and pleasures when they are restored to their original state. And all those bodies which undergo losses of substance and emptyings that are gradual, but replenishings that are intense and abundant, become insensitive to the emptyings but sensitive to the replenishings ; conse-
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AvTras /zev ov rrape^ec rep 6v7]to) rrjs t/jv^rjs, S> v e C f v	c, »z 5. x	x x » O >
070$ O€ Tjoovas' eff7L O eVOYjAO 7T€pL 70$ eVOJOLOS. 60a Be airaXXo7piov7ai, pev aOpoa, Kara a/zc/cpa 8e B poycs re el$ ravrov ttoXiv eav7ot$ koO 1,070701. > 7ov-vovylov 7OL$ epCTi-poadev 7rdvra arroBlBcoof ravra 8’ aS ire pl 7a$ Kavoets koI 7opa$ rov ato/iaro? yi/yvopevd earc zcaraBvyAa.
Kai rd pev By] kolvo. 7ov owpa7os rrav7o$ 77a07?/xara, rd)v r’ eTrayvvpiajv oerai, tol$ Bpa>ow aura yeydvaoi, o^eBov elpYprac’ rd 3’ ev lBlols pepeow Y]pa>v ytyvopeva, rd re rradp Kal ras atrtas aS 7U)v Bpo)V7iovi 7T€i,pa7eov ecTretv, dv Try BvvcopbeOa. C flpcvrov ovv oaa rd)v ^v/ia)v 7repc Aeyovres ev 7Oi$ TTpdoOev direXcYTOpLev, t3c’ ovra TTa0tfp,a7a Trepl 77jv yAdirrav, e/z^avcareov Svvarov. ^acverac 8e Kai ravra, atOTrep oSv Kal rd 7ToAAa, 8cd (jvyKpiaeuxv re rtvcov Kal BiaKploeaiv ylyveoOai, rrpos Be avracs KexpfjarOat, [idXXov rc raiv aAAcov rpa^vr^ac re Kal X€L07Y]Ocy. oaa p,ev yap €Laiov7a rrepl rd (/>Xe^ia, D OLOVTTep BoKLpta 7Y]S yXa)777]S 7€7ap,€Va €7tI 77jV KapBtav, els 7a vorepa ttjs oapKos Kal arraXa epi7TL7T7OV7a yijcya pceprj Ka7a7T]KopLeva gvvdyet, rd ^Ae/?ca Kal aTro^ppalvec, rpa^vrepa p,ev dvra arpv<^va, ^rrov 3e rpa^vvovra avarijpd ^acverat. Ta 8e rovrcov re pvirrc/cd Kal rrav rd rrepl n/v yXu)77av aTTOTrXvvov7a irepa p,ev rov jaerpcov rovro Spaivra Kal rrpoaemXapflav6[j,eva coare aTror^Kecv
1	Cf. 64 e.
* The function of the nerves is here assigned to the veins. 166
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quently, they furnish no pains to the mortal part pf the soul, but the greatest pleasures—a result which is obvious in the case of perfumes. But all those parts which undergo violent alterations, and are restored gradually and with difficulty to their original condition, produce results the opposite of those last mentioned; and it is evident that this is what occurs in the case of burnings and cuttings of the body.
And now we have given a fairly complete statement of the affections which are common to the body as a whole, and of all the names which belong to the agents which produce them. Next we must try, if haply we are able, to describe what takes place in the several parts of our bodies, both the affections themselves and the agents to which they are ascribed.
Firstly, then, we must endeavour to elucidate so far as possible those affections which we omitted in our previous account of the flavours, they being affections peculiar to the tongue. It is evident that these also, like most others, are brought about by means of certain contractions and dilations 1; and, more than other affections, they involve also conditions of roughness and smoothness. For all the earthy particles which enter in by the small veins— which, extending as far as to the heart, serve as it were for testing-instruments2 of the tongue,—when they strike upon the moist and soft parts of the flesh and are melted down, contract the small veins and dry them up ; and these particles when more rough appear to be “ astringent,” when less rough “ harsh.” And such as act on these veins as detergents and wash out all the surface of the tongue, when they do this excessively and lay such hold on the tongue as to
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avrfjs tt}s fiver cats, olov rj r&v Xvrpcov dvvapis, E iTiKpa. TrdvO’ ovtcos cbvd/iacrraL' ra Se VTro8eeaTepa
TT[S XlTpd)8oVS €^€COS“ €771 TO fieTpLOV T€ TTJ pvficL Xpcopeva aXvKa avev irLKpoTrpros Tpaxclas Kat fitXa [idXXov 7/[xw fiavTa^erai. to, Se rfi tov crropxLTOs Oepp,oTT[TL KowoovyaavTa Kal XeLaLvdpceva vtt* avTOV, ^W€K7TvpovpL€va Kal TrdXiv avTa avTiKaovTa to StaOepp/fjvav, fiepopcevd tc vtto KovfioTT[TOs avco Trpos ras rrjs KefiaXfjs aluQr[cr€LS»TepwovTa re Travd’ 66 oTToaois av ttpocfttlttttj, Sia ravras Tas 8vvd[i€Ls
Spi/zea TravTa TotavTa e’Ae^^iy. T°	tcov1
TrpoXeXeTTTvapcevcov [iev vtto o7[Tre86vos, cis Se Tas arevas fiXeflas cv8vofievcov, Kal tols evovaw avTodt, [icpecrb yecoBecri Kal daa depos ^vfiperplav exovTCov,2 ware KwtfaavTa Trepl aXXrjXa ttolclv KVKacrOab, KVKcopbcva Se TrepvTTLTTTew tc Kal els erepa ev8vd[ieva erepa KocXa aTrepyd^ecrflai,, Trepcrewopeva tocs cla-lovarw—a 8r] votl8os irepl depa koIXtjs TrepvraOelcrrjs, B Tore [Lev yecn8ovs> totc Se /cat KaOapas, voTepa dyyeia depos [uSara]8 KolXa Treptfieprj re yeveadai, /<ai ra p,ev rrjs KaOapas 8ca</>avebs TrepLCTTYjvai, KXyOelcras dvopca Tro[A(/>6Xvyast ra Se ttjs yecodovs, opov Kwov[ievrjs Te Kal alpop,evY[s> ^eaw Te Kal ^vp,coaw eTTLKXrjv XexdTjvac—to Se. tovtcov avrcov Td)V TTa07)[j,dT(ov d£v TrpocrpTjdfjvaL.
avpiracrc Se tols Trepl ravra elpypLevobs Trddos C evavTLOv aTT* evavrtas ecrrl it ponder ecos> ottotov t[ tcov clctlovtcov ^vcrTacns cv vypocs, oi/ceia tt} ttjs yXcoTT7]s c%eL Trec^VKVLa, XcLawT[ [iev eTraXetyovaa
1	rb bk ab tu>v Schneider: rG>v afrr&v mss., Zur.
1	Lindau: ^x0VTa mss., Zur.
8 iibara I bracket.
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dissolve part of its substance—and such, for example, is the property of alkalies,—are all termed “ bitter ” ; while those which have a property less strong than the alkaline, being detergent in a moderate degree, seem to us to be “ saline,” and more agreeable, as being devoid of the rough bitterness. And those which share in the heat of the mouth and are made smooth thereby, when they are fully inflamed and are themselves in turn burning the part which heated them, fly upwards because of their lightness towards the senses of the head and cut all the parts on which they impinge ; and because of these properties all such are called “pungent.” Again, when particles already refined by putrefaction, entering into the narrow veins, are symmetrical with the particles of earth and air contained therein, so that they cause them to circulate round one another and ferment, then, in thus fermenting they change round and pass into fresh places, and thereby create fresh hollows which envelop the entering particles. By this means, the air being veiled in a moist film, sometimes of earth, sometimes of pure moisture, moist and hollow and globular vessels of air are formed ; and those formed of pure moisture are the transparent globules called by the name of “ bubbles,” while t&ose of the earthy formation which moves throughout its mass and seethes are designated “ boiling ” and “ fermenting ” ; and the cause of these processes is termed “ acid.”
An affection which is the opposite of all those last described results from an opposite condition. Whenever the composition of the particles which enter into the moist parts is naturally akin to the state of the tongue, they oil its roughened parts and smooth it,
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rd Tpa^w^evra, ra 8e irapd fivaiv fivvearcora i) Keyvpeva rd piev ^vvdyrj, ra 8e xaXa, Kal irdvd o n pdXiara idpvrj Kara fivaiv, ^Su Kal npoafiiXes Trawl nav rd roiovrov lapa rcov /diatcov iradqparcov yiyvdpevov KeKXqrai yXvKV.
D Kai ra piev ravTT) ravra’ Trepl 8e dq rqv rcov pvKrqpcov dvvapiv, eidq pev ovk evi. ro yap rdiv oapcdv rrav qpiyeves, eiSei 8e ovdevl gvpfteflqKe ^vpperpla Trpds rd nva axeiv dapqv. aAA qpaiv al ire pl ravra fiXefles irpds pev rd, yqs vdaros Te yevq arevcorepai gvvearqaav, irpds de ra irvpos depos re evpvrepai, did rovrcov ovdels ovdevos dapqs ircoirore q ad er 6 nvos, aAA’ t) /dpeyopevcov q aqnopevcov 7) rqKopevcov q dvpicopevcov yiyvovrai E rivoov pierafldXXovros yd,p vdaros cis depa depos tc els vdcop ev rep piera^v rovroov yevdvaaiv, eiai de dapial £vp/rraaai Kairvds q dpaxXq’ rovrcov de ro piev e^ depos €is vdcop lov 6p.lxXq} rd de e^ vdaros eis depa Kairvds • dOev Xerrrdrepai piev vdaros, iraxvrepai de dapial ^vpiiraaai yeydvaaiv depos. dqXovvrai 8e, dirdrav nvos dvrifipax^dvros ire pi rqv dvairvoqv ayr) ns fita to irvevpia eis avrov rdre yap dapiq piev ovdepila ^vvdiqdeirai, rd de irvevpia redv dapicov epqpxoOev avrd pidvov eir er at. St’1 ovv ravra dvcovvpia rd rovrcov iroiKiXpiara 67 yeyovev, ovk eK ttoXXcov ovd’ airXcov etSaiv dwa, aAAa Sixfj to fidv Kal rd Xvirqpdv avrddi pidvco diafiavrj XeyeaOov, rd piev rpaxvvdv re Kal ^la^d-pevov rd kvtos dirav, daov fipcov pera^v Kopvfiqs
1 3t Stobaeus: mss., Zur.
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contracting the parts that are unnaturally dilated or dilating those that are contracted, and thus settling them all, so far as possible, in their natural condition ; and every such remedy of the forcible affections, being pleasant and welcome to everyone, is called “ sweet.”
For this subject, then, let this account suffice. Next, as regards the property of the nostrils, it does not contain fixed kinds. For the whole range of smells is a half-formed class, and no kind possesses the symmetry requisite for containing any smell; for our veins in these organs are of too narrow a construction for the kinds of earth and of water and too wide for those of fire and air, so that no one has ever yet perceived any smell from any of these, but only from substances which are in process of being moistened or putrefied or melted or vaporized. For smells arise in the intermediate state, when water is changing into air or air into water, and they are all smoke or mist; and of these, the passage from air to water is mist, and the passage from water to air is smoke ; whence it is that all the smells are thinner than water and thicker than air. Their nature is made clear whenever there is some block in the respiration and a man draws in his breath forcibly ; for then no accompanying smell is strained through, but the breath passes in alone by itself isolated from the smells. So for these reasons the varieties of these smells have no name, not being derived either from many or from simple forms, but are indicated by two distinctive terms only, “ pleasant ” and “ painful ” ; of which the one kind roughens and violently affects the whole of our bodily cavity which lies between the head and the
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tov re dp</>aXov KeiraL, rd 8e ravrov tovto Kara-irpavvov Kai TraAtv $ 7re</>VKev dyaTTTjrdjs arroStSov.
Tplrov 8e aifrdrjriKOV ev rjpLV pepos citlokoitovol B to TTcpi rrjv aKorjv, 81* as alrlas rd irepl avro gvpftaLvei TTadrjpara, XeKreov. oXojs pev ovv tfxvv^v 0d>pev rrjv 8i* arrow vtP depos eyKetfraXov re Kal alparos p^XPc fax'?]5 irXrjyrjV SiaStSo/zei^y, rrjv 8e vtt* avrfjs klvtjolv, drrd rfjs Ke<f>aXfjs pev dpyo-pevrjv, reXevraxjav 8e rrepl rrjv rov rpraros e8pav, aKorpr dorr) 8’ avrfjs Tayeca, dgetav, ocrrj 8e ftpa8v-repa, fiapvrepav rfjv 8e dpoiav dpaXf/v re Kal C Xetav, rrjv 8* evavrlav rpaxecaw p,eydXrjv 8e rrjv ttoXXtjv, oar) 8* evavrla, opbucpav. rd 8e vrepl ^vp(/>a>VLas avrdtv ev rocs varepov XeyOrjaopevoLS avayKT) prjOrjvac.
Teraprov 8r) Xovttov en yevos rjpiv aiaOTyriKov, d 8ieXeo0at 8ec ov^yd ev eavru) 7roiKlXp,ara kcktt]-pevov, a ^vprravra pev ypoas cKaXeaapev, <f>X6ya ra>v aoiparaw ekdarayv drroppeovaav, oi/jcl £vp-perpa pop La eyovoav rrpds aLcrOrjoav- oifjeajs Be ev rots TTpooOev avrcov rrepl rdiv alrtaxv rrjs yeveaeojs D epptfOr).	ovv tojv ypcopdrcvv rrepi pdXiara
clkos TTpeTTOL t’ dv €7riet#C€i X6y<p 8iegeX0€LW ra </>ep6peva arro raw dXXcvv popia epTTLTrrovrd re els rrjv oi/jlv rd pev eXdrroo, rd 8e pel^oo, rd 3* *aa tols avrfjs rfjs dijjeuis pepeoiv etvat* rd pev ovv toa dvaLoOrjra, a 8t) Kal 8La</>avfj Xeyopev, rd 8e pet^oj
1 Cf. 80 a.
8 Cf. 45 c ff.
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navel, whereas the other mollifies this same region and restores it agreeably to its natural condition.
The third organ of perception within us which we have to describe in our survey is that of hearing, and the causes whereby its affections are produced. In general, then, let us lay it down that sound is a stroke transmitted through the ears, by the action of the air upon the brain and the blood, and reaching to the soul; and that the motion caused thereby, which begins in the head and ends about the seat of the liver, is “ hearing ” ; and that every rapid motion produces a “ shrill ” sound, and every slower motion a more “ deep ” sound ; and that uniform motion produces an “ even ” and smooth sound and the opposite kind of motion a “ harsh ” sound ; and that large motion produces “ loud ” sound, and motion of the opposite kind “ soft ” sound. The subject of concords of sounds must necessarily be treated in a later part of our exposition.1
We have still remaining a fourth kind of sensation, which we must divide up seeing that it embraces numerous varieties, which, as a whole, we call “ colours.” This consists of a flame which issues from the several bodies, and possesses particles so proportioned to the visual stream as to produce sensation ; and as regards the visual stream, we have already stated 2 merely the causes which produced it. Concerning colours, then, the following explanation will be the most probable and worthy of a judicious account. Of the particles which fly off from the rest and strike into the visual stream some are smaller, some larger, and some equal to the particles of the stream itself; those, then, that are equal are imperceptible, and we term them “ transparent ” ;
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Kal eXaTTO), ra pev avyKptvovTa, ra 8e BiaKptvovTa ai>TT]V, tols irepl Tip aapKa PeppLOLs Kal i/jvxpOLS Kal E tols irepl Trjv yXcoTTav aTpv^voLS Kal daa 6epp,av-
tlko.*ovra BpLpLea eKaXeaapLev ddeX(/>d etvaL, ra tc XevKa Kal Ta pLeXava, eKetvajv TTaOrpiara yeyovoTa ep dXXa) yeveL TavTa, cbavTa^dpLeva 8e aAAa 8ta TavTas Tas atrias. ovtcds ovv avTa irpoapTyreov, TO pLeV ^LaKpLTLKOV TTjS O^eOiS XeVKOV, TO 8’ evaVTLOV avrov pLeXav, tt]V 8’ ogvrepav <f>opav Kal yevovs TTVpos erepov irpoairLirTovaav Kal BLaKpLvovaav ttjv dl/jLV pLCXpL TO)V OpLpLaTOJV, aVTO,S T€ TO)V O(/)0aXpLd)V 68 Tas Blc^oBovs ftta BLO)0ovaav Kal TrjKovoav, rrvp
pLev Kal vBoop aOpoov, 6 BaKpvov KaXovpLev, eKeWev eKxeovaav, avTrjv 8e ovaav irvp, e^ evavTLas dtravTojaav, Kal tov pLev eK7TT]8d>VTOS irvpos olov art daTparrfjs, tov 8’ elaLovTOS Kal irepl to voTepov KaTaaflevvvpLevov, rravTO^aTrcov ev tt) KVK^aeL Tavrp ycyvopLevcov xp‘MP'<^Ta)V'> ptapP'apvyas pLev to irados 7rpoa€L7TOpL€V, to 8e tovto aTTepya^opLevov XapLirpov Te Kal utlX^ov eTrcovopLaaapLev. to 8e tovtojv a5 B pLeTa^v Trvpos yevos, irpos pLev to tojv dp,pLaTO)v
vypov d(/)LKVovpLevov Kal KepavvvpLevov ai)Tcp, otlX-Bov Be ov, Tri Be Blol Tris votlBos avyri tov Trvpos pLLywpLevTf XP^P'0' evaLp°1’ irapaaxopLevov, Tovvop,a epvOpov XeyopLev. XapLTrpov Te epvdpa) XevKtp Te pLLyvvpLevov $av0ov yeyove' to 8’ oaov pLeTpov oaoLS, ovB* et tls elBeLT), vovv e^et to XeyeLv, d)v pLT]Te tlvcl dvdyKTjv pLrjTe tov eiKOTa Xdyov Kal pLerptcos dv tls
1 irapacrx^vov Lindau s irapacrxo^V most mss., Zur.
1 Cf. 65 e.	2 Cf. 45 c ff.
• i.e. between the kinds of fire which produce “ blackness ” and “ brightness.”
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while the larger and smaller particles—of which the one kind contracts, the other dilates the visual stream—are akin to the particles of heat and cold which affect the flesh, and to the astringent particles which affect the tongue, and to all the heating particles which we call “ bitter ”1 : with these “ white ” and “ black ” are really identical affections, occurring in a separate class of sensation, although they appear different for the causes stated. These, therefore, are the names we must assign to them : that which dilates the visual stream is “ white ” ; and the opposite thereof “ black ” 2 ; and the more rapid motion, being that of a different species of fire, which strikes upon the visual stream and dilates it as far as to the eyes, and penetrating and dissolving the very passages of the eyes causes a volume of fire and water to pour from them, which we call “ tears.” And this moving body, being itself fire, meets fire from the opposite direction ; and as the one firestream is leaping out like a flash, and the other passing in and being quenched in the moisture, in the resultant mixture colours of all kinds are produced. This sensation we term “ dazzling ” and the object which causes it “bright ” or “ brilliant.” Again, when the kind of fire which is midway between these 3 reaches to the liquid of the eyes and is mingled therewith, it is not brilliant but, owing to the blending of the fire’s ray through the moisture, it gives off a sanguine colour, and we give it the name of “ red.” And “ bright ” colour when blended with red and white becomes ‘ ‘ yellow. ’ ’ But in what proportions the colours are blended it were foolish to declare, even if one knew, seeing that in such matters one could not properly adduce any necessary ground or prob-
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68
cItTCCV €L7] 8waTOS. Cpv3pOV 8e 8t) pcXaVL XeVKO) T€ c Kpa3ev dXovpydv' opt^vwov 8e, orav tovtocs pepiy-
pevois Kavdetal tc pdXXov crvyicpaOrj peXav. irvppdv 8e £av3ov T€ Kal (/>acov Kpacrei ylyverat, (fjacdv 8e XevKov tc Kal peXavos, to 8e (Xypdv XevKov gav3a> pcyvvpevov. Xapnpa) 8e XevKov £vveX3ov Kal els peXav KaraKopes epneadv Kvavovv ypcdpa dno-reAetrat, Kvavov 8e XevKip Kepavvvpevov yXavKov, Trvppov 8e peXavi, npdoLOV. rd 8e aAAa and rovrcov D aye8dv SijAa, at? dv d(/>opoiovpeva pineal 8iaerd)t,OL rov eLKora pv3ov. el 8e rt? tovtcov epycp okottov-pevos fiacravov XapftdvoL, rd t^s dvOpconLvrjs Kal Oetas (ffvcreajs rjyvo'qKUJS dv e'lrj 8td$>opov, otl Beds pev rd noXXd els ev gvyKepavvvvat Kal ndXcv e^ evds els noXXd 8caXvecv LKavcos1 enLordpevos dpa Kal dwards, dv3pd)rro)v 8e ovSels ov8erepa tovtcov Ikovos ovre eon vvv out elaavdls nor* ecrrac.
E Taura 8rj irdvra rdre Tavr'p nec/iVKOTa e^ dvdyKTjs 6 rov KaXXlaTOV T€ Kal apujTov 8r]pLovpyds ev rot? ycyvopevoLS napeXdpflavev, rjVLKa tov avTapKr] Te Kal tov TeXedyraTOV 3eov eyevva, ypcopevos pev rat? nepl TavTa atrtat? vnrjpeTOveraLs, to 8e ev TeKTac-vdpevos ev naca tols yi/yvopevocs auro?. 8t6 8y ypT) 8u* atrta? e’l8rj 8Lopl^eo3ac, to pev dvayKalov, to 8e 3elov, Kal to pev 3ecov ev anaai Zpyrecv KTY)&e(os eveKa ev8alpovos /3lov, Ka&* dcrov rjpdtv rj 69 (f>v<ns ev8e\erat, to 8e avayKatov eKelvatv ydptv,
1 tKavw best mss. : Ikuvoz ws Zur.
1 Cf. 46 d, 48 a.
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able reason. Red blended with black and white makes “ purple ” ; but when these colours are mixed and more completely burned, and black is blended therewith, the result is “ violet.” “ Chestnut ” comes from the blending of yellow and grey ; and “ grey ” from white and black ; and “ ochre ” from white mixed with yellow. And when white is combined with “ bright ” and is steeped in deep black it turns into a “ dark blue ” colour ; and dark blue mixed with white becomes “ light blue ” ; and chestnut with black becomes “ green.” As to the rest, it is fairly clear from these examples what are the mixtures with which we ought to identify them if we would preserve probability in our account. But should any inquirer make an experimental test of these facts, he would evince his ignorance of the difference between man’s nature and God’s—how that, whereas God is sufficiently wise and powerful to blend the many into one and to dissolve again the one into many, there exists not now, nor ever will exist hereafter, a child of man sufficient for either of these tasks.
Such, then, being the necessary nature of all these things, the Artificer of the most fair and good took them over at that time amongst things generated when He was engendering the self-sufficing and most perfect God ; and their inherent properties he used as subservient causes, but Himself designed the Good in all that was being generated. Wherefore one ought to distinguish two kinds of causes,1 the necessary and the divine, and in all things to seek after the divine for the sake of gaining a life of blessedness, so far as our nature admits thereof, and to seek the necessary for the sake of the divine, reckoning that without the
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XoyL^opLGvovs cos' dvcv tov tow ov Swotol avra gkglpo, G<f>9 ols OTrov8d£,opLGP, pLOPa kotovoglp 01)8 aS XaftcLV ov3’ aXXoos irons pLGTacryoLP.
*0r ovv St) to vvv ola tgktoolp ppcv vAtj irapa-kgltol rd tow air low yep?) 8LvXa<ypLGvai g£ ovv tov gttlXolitov Xoyov Set ^vvv^avO^vat, irdXLV git opyrjv GiravGX3oopLGP 8ta ySpa^ecop, Tayv re gl$ tovtop B iropGvdvopLGP 63gp 8ovpo d</>LKopLG3a, Kal tgXgvttt]p -q8r] Ke^aXijv re rep pLvdcp TTGLpcopLoda appLOTTOvaav gttl3glpol rocs TTpooOev.
''QcriTGp ovv Kal kot dpyds eXeydij, ravra araKTOvs Gyovra 6 3gos dv GKaerrtp tc avTcp irpos avTO Kal irpos dXXijXa crvpLpLGTpLas gpcitoltjogp, dcras tg Kal oitt) 8vvaTOV tjv dvdXoya Kal crvpL-f	/	\ if	/tf	\ r
p&rpa €Lvac. totg yap ovtc tovtovv ocrov pur} Tvyp rt pLCTOLyev, ovtg to Traparrav dvopLacrai tovv vvv dvopLai,opL€Voov d^bdXoyov tjv ov8evt otov Trvp Kat 0 v8wp Kal gl tl to)V dXXcvv. dXXa irdvTa tovto TTpOVTOV 8L€KO(jpLY]<T€V, GTTGLTO GK TOVTODV 7TO.V t68g {•	f	y	v u	\	/	» t
gVVGOT7j(JOTO, gOOOV GV gOJO G^OV TO TTOVTO GV OVTLp OvTjTa dddvard tg. koI tu>v pLGV 3glow ovtos ytyvGTOL frqpLLovpyds, toov 8g 0vY]Ta)V tt]V ydvGOLV TOLS GOVTOV yGVVIQpLaOL 8r]pLLOVpyGLV TTpOOGTO^GV. OL 8g pLLpLOVpLGVOL, TTOpoXa^dvTGS dpyTJV t/jvyfjs d3dvaTOV, TO pLGTO TOVTO 3vY]t6v GLOpLO aVTT] TTGpL~ GTopvGverav oyrjpLa tg ttov to adopLa G.8ocrav dXXo tg gl8o$ gv avTtp ^vyfjs irpovopKoddpLovv to dvrprov, D 8glvol koI dvayKOLO dv GOVTtp TradrjpiaTa cyov,
1 i.e. 47 e, 1 Cf. 30 a, 42 d ff. 8 Cf. 44 e.
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former it is impossible to discern by themselves alone the divine objects after which we strive, or to apprehend them or in any way partake thereof.
Seeing, then, that we have now lying before us and thoroughly sifted—like wood ready for the joiner, —the various kinds of causes, out of which the rest of our account must be woven together, let us once more for a moment revert to our starting-point,1 and thence proceed rapidly to the point from which we arrived hither. In this way we shall endeavour now to supplement our story with a conclusion and a crown in harmony with what has gone before.
As we stated at the commencement,2 all these things were in a state of disorder, when God implanted in them proportions both severally in relation to themselves and in their relations to one another, so far as it was in any way possible for them to be in harmony and proportion. For at that time nothing partook thereof, save by accident, nor was it possible to name anything worth mentioning which bore the names we now give them, such as fire and water, or any of the other elements ; but He, in the first place, set all these in order, and then out of these He constructed this present Universe, one single Living Creature containing within itself all living creatures both mortal and immortal. And He Himself acts as the Constructor of things divine, but the structure of the mortal things He commanded His own engendered sons to execute. And they, imitating Him, on receiving the immortal principle of soul, framed around it a mortal body, and gave it all the body to be its vehicle,3 and housed therein besides another form of soul, even the mortal form, which has within it passions both fearful and unavoidable—firstly,
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^irpcoTOV pev rjdovrjv, peyLOTOV kokov deXeap, e7T€ira Xvttos, dyodcov cfyvyos, cti 8 ov doppos kol c^oflov, ac/ypove gvpflovXco, Ovpov 8e dvaTrapapvOrjTov, eATTiSa 8’ eviropdycoyov- aloOfjoeL re dXdycp kol eTTLyeLpTjTTj ttovtos epcoTi ^vyKepaoapevoL tovto. dvoyKolcos to Ovtjtov yevos ^vveOeoav. kol 8ia TOVTO 8^ OefldpCVOL pLOLVCLV TO OeLOV, O Tl pTJ TTO.OO
E rjv dvdyKTj, ycopls eKeLVOv kotolkl^ovolv ei? clAAt^p TOV OCOpOTOS OLKTJOLV TO 0VTJTOV, LO0pOV KOL OpOV dlOLKodopifaaVTCS TTJS T€ KecfyaXrjs KOC TOV QTTjOoVS, avye'va peTagv tlOcvtcs, eva elrj ycopls^ ev drj tols QTTjOeOL KOL TCp KaXoVpeVCp 0COpOKL TO TTJS
Ovtjtov yevos evedovv. kol eTret&T] to pev apewov OVTTJS, TO 8e ytLpOV eTTetfyVKeL, ^LOlKO^OpOVOL TOV 70 OevpaKOS ov TO KVTOS, ^LOpL^OVTeS OLOV yVVOLKUiV,
TTjv 3e dvSptov ycopls olktjctlv, rds <f>pevas ^Lac/jpoypa els to peorov ovt6jv tlOcvtcs- to pereyov ovv tt}S rpvyyjs dvbplas kol Ovpov, c^lXovlkov ov} kotcokloov^ eyyvTepay ttjs Ke^aX-rjs peragv tow <f>pevu>v Te kol avyevos, lvo tov Xdyov kottjkoov dv kolvt} eKetvov pip to tcov eTTLOvpLtov KOTeyoL yevos^t ottot eK tt]s oKpoTroXecos to) eTTLTaypoTL kol Xoycp pTjdopf] TrelOeadoL ckov edeXoL. tt]V de dr] KopdLav B dppo to)v (f)Xepa)V kol Trriyrjv tov* TrepL(/>epope'vov
KOTO 7TOVTO TO peX^J 0(f)odpO)S OLpOTOS, ^LS TTJV dopV(/)OpLK7jV OLKTJOLV KOTeOTYJOOV, LVO, OT€ t,eaeLe TO tov Ovpov pevos, tov Xdyov irapoyyeLXovros cos, tls ddLKOs T-epl ovto. ylyveTOL irpatps e^coOev tj kol tls otto tcov evdodev eTTLOvpccov, o^ecos 3ta ttovtcov tcov
1 Cf. 64 E.
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pleasure, a most mighty lure to evil; next, pains, which put good to rout1 ; and besides these, rashness and fear, foolish counsellors both ; and anger, hard to dissuade ; and hope, ready to seduce. And blending these with irrational sensation and with all-daring lust, they thus compounded in necessary fashion the mortal kind of soul. Wherefore, since they scrupled to pollute the divine, unless through absolute necessity, they planted the mortal kind apart therefrom in another chamber of the body, building an isthmus and boundary for the head and chest by setting between them the neck, to the end that they might remain apart. And within the chest—or “ thorax,” as it is called—they fastened the mortal kind of soul. And inasmuch as one part thereof is better, and one worse, they built a division within the cavity of the thorax— as if to fence off two separate chambers, for men and for women—by placing the midriff between them as a screen. That part of the soul, then, which partakes of courage and spirit, since it is a lover of victory, they planted more near to the head, between the midriff and the neck, in order that it might hearken to the reason, and, in conjunction therewith, might forcibly subdue the tribe of the desires whensoever they should utterly refuse to yield willing obedience to the word of command from the citadel of reason. And the heart, which is the junction of the veins and the fount of the blood which circulates vigorously through all the limbs, they appointed to be the chamber of the bodyguard, to the end that when the heat of the passion boils up, as soon as reason passes the word round that some unjust action is being done which affects them, either from without or possibly even from the interior desires, every organ
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GTeVCOTTCOV 7TO.V OCTOV alcrdrjTLKOV TO) crcopaTb tu>v re vrapaKeXevo'eajv /cat aTretAcov alcrdavopevov yl-yvovro eTTTjKoov Kal €7Tot7O TrdvTT) Kal to /JeArtoroy C ovtojs dv avTois TrdaLV rjyepovebv ecp. rfj 8e 877
TrrjS^crei Trjs KapSlas ev ttj tu>v Seivujv TrpoaSo/cta Kal tt) rov Ovpov eyepcreb, irpoybyvooGKOVTes OTb 3ta irupos T) TOLavTT) Traoa epeXXev o’b&rjcrbs ylyveadab tcov Ovpovpevwv, erriKovplav avrfj p7)yavd)pevob tt)V tov TrXevpovos Ideav eve^vTevaav, TTpujrov pev paXaKtjv Kal dvabpov, etra ar)payyas evTos eyovoav olov (rrroyyov KaTaTeTprjpevas, Iva to tc rrvevpa Kal to ircopa deyopevj), i/jvyovcra, dvairvoT)v Kal D paard)VT)V ev rep Kavp,aTL Trapeyob. 8bd 8rj rrjs apTTjpbOS OX^TOVS €7TL TOV TTAeupLOVa CTtpLOV, K(U Ttepl tt)v KapZlav avTov TrepLecFTTjcrav olov pLaXaypLa,1 lv' 6 Ovpbds TjvLKa ev avTfi aKp-d^oL, 7T7)8d>oa els VTrebKov Kal avai/joyopevr), rrovovcra ^jttov pLaXXov to) Xoyo) pera Ovpov bvvacTO VTTTjpeTCLV.
To 8e &r) aLTOiv Te Kal ttotcov e7TL0vp7)TLKdv rfjs i/jvyfjs Kal dacov evbeLav 8ta ty)v tov ad)paros ccryeL (/)V(jlv, tovto els to. peTa^v TCOV Te <j>p€vd>v Kal TOV E irpos tov dp</>aX6v dpov KaTipKLaav, olov </>dTV7]v ev aTTaVTL TOVTCp TCp TOTTCp T7) TOV (jdpCLTOS TpOL^rj TeKTY)vdpevoL‘ Kal KaTe3x)(jav 3r) to tolovtov ev-TavOa d)S Opeppa dypLov, Tpec/jebv 8e gwr/ppevov avayKatov, elrrep tl peXXoL to 6vt)t6v eaeuOab yevos. ■ lv* ovv del vepdpevov rrpds (/)dTV7) Kal d Tt TjoppcvraTO) tov ^ovXevopevov KaToucovv, Oopvflov Kal [3ot)V d)s eXaylcrTTjv Trapeyov, to KpaTbcrrov Kaff
1 p.iXarpjLa Longinus: aX/zc. na.Xa.Kbv most mss., Zur.
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of sense in the body might quickly perceive through all the channels both the injunctions and the threats and in all ways obey and follow them, thus allowing their best part to be the leader of them all. And as a means of relief for the leaping of the heart, in times when dangers are expected and passion is excited—since they knew that all such swelling of the passionate parts would arise from the action of fire,— they contrived and implanted the form of the lungs. This is, in the first place, soft and bloodless ; and, moreover, it contains within it perforated cavities like those of a sponge, so that, when it receives the breath and the drink, it might have a cooling effect and furnish relief and comfort in the burning heat. To this end they drew the channels of the windpipe to the lungs, and placed the lungs as a kind of padding round the heart, in order that, when the passion therein should be at its height, by leaping upon a yielding substance and becoming cool, the heart might suffer less and thereby be enabled the more to be subservient to the reason in time of passion.
And all that part of the Soul which is subject to appetites for foods and drinks, and all the other wants that are due to the nature of the body, they planted in the parts midway between the midriff and the boundary at the navel, fashioning as it were a manger in all this region for the feeding of the body ; and there they tied up this part of the Soul, as though it were a creature which, though savage, they must necessarily keep joined to the rest and feed, if the mortal stock were to exist at all. In order, then, that this part, feeding thus at its manger and housed as far away as possible from the counselling part, and creating the least possible turmoil and din, should
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71 'qav^lav irepl rov iraai kolvy} <koI ldla>1 £vpe-cfrepovros ecp ftovXeveaOat,, 8ia ravr* evravBa edooav avrcp TYp* rdgiv. elddres Se avrd d>$ Xoyov puev ovre ^vv^creiv epeeXXev, ei re tty) Kal pceraXapefidvoe nvos avrcov alcrfhyrecos ,* ovk epccfrvrov avrcp r‘o peXecv rcvcov ecrocro Xdycov, vtto 3e eldcoXcov Kal c^avraapedrcov vvktos re Kal peeO* ypcepav pcaXtura i/jv^aycvyifrocro, rovrcp drj Beds eTTtflovXevcras avrcp rfy rjiraros cdeav ^vvearYjae Kal edrjKev el$ rrjv eKet-B vov KardiKTpyw, ttvkvov Kal Xeeov Kal Xapcrrpdv Kal yXvKv Kal TTLKpdrTjra txpv pcrp)(avrjadp^evost Iva ev avrcp rcov diavorpidrcov Y] eK rov vov cJ>epopcevY] dvvapas, ocov ev KaroTrrpcp deyopcevcp tvytovs Kal Karideiv ecdcoXa Trapeyovrc, c/io^ot pcev avro^ otrore peepee rrjs TTiKporrjros	gvyyevec ^ctAem)
Trpoaeve^Beeaa dTrecXfj Kara ttov VTTopeeyvvaa d^ecos rd TjTrap ’yoXcodr] xpcopcara epa/>acvoe, ^vvdyovod re C Trav pvaov Kal rpa%v ttolol, Xoftdv de Kal do^des TTvXas re rd pcev e£ dpOov KaraKapcirrovara Kal £v-crTTcdcra, rd de epec/yparrovaa avyKXelovad re, Xvrras Kal acras Trape^oi, Kal or* av rd evavrta </>avrdapcara arro^coypacfiOL TTpadrrjrds res €K deavocas errlrrvoca, rrjs pcev m,Kp6rrpros rjav^cav rrapexovaa rep pe^re Ktveev prfre TTpoadirrecrdac Trjs evavrtas eavTrj <!>vuea)s eBeXeev, yXvKvrrpre de rfj Kar eKetvo D gvpu/ivrcp Trpds avrd xpcopcdvT] Kal irdvra dpOd Kal Xeca avrov Kal eXevOepa aTrevdvvovaa IXecbv re Kal
1	Kal 181g. added by Burnet.
1	avTWP ala0T]aews most mss. : a5 raw ai’a^^aewF Zur.
1 i.e. gall.
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allow the Supreme part to take counsel in peace concerning what benefits all, both individually and in the mass,—for these reasons they stationed it in that position. And inasmuch as they knew that it would not understand reason, and that, even if it did have some share in the perception of reasons, it would have no natural instinct to pay heed to any of them but would be bewitched for the most part both day and night by images and phantasms,—to guard against this God devised and constructed the form of the liver and placed it in that part’s abode ; and He fashioned it dense and smooth and bright and sweet, yet containing bitterness, that the power of thoughts which proceed from the mind, moving in the liver as in a mirror which receives impressions and provides visible images, should frighten this part of the soul; for when the mental power bears down upon it with stern threats, it uses a kindred portion of the liver’s bitterness 1 and makes it swiftly suffuse the whole liver, so that it exhibits bilious colours, and by contraction makes it all wrinkled and rough ; moreover, as regards the lobe and passages and gates 2 of the liver, the first of these it bends back from the straight and compresses, while it blocks the others and closes them up, and thus it produces pains and nausea. On the other hand, when a breath of mildness from the intellect paints on the liver appearances of the opposite kind, and calms down its bitterness by refusing to move or touch the nature opposite to itself, and using upon the liver the sweetness inherent therein rectifies all its parts so as to make them straight and smooth and free, it causes the part of the soul planted
8 i.e. the right lobe, the biliary vesicle, and the vena porta; cf. Eurip. Electra 827 ft.
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€vtfp,€pOV 770LOL TTjV 7T€pl TO TjTTap	flOLpCLV
KarcpKKjfievTjp, ev re rfi vvktc ocaycoyrjv eyovaav p,eTpLav, pcavTela xpcopevTjv KaO* vttvov, e7rec87] Aoyou /cat (f>povTjaea>s ov plctclx^.-
Alep.v'qpfvoc yap tt]s rov irarpds emaroArjs oc gvuTlfaavTes 'fjp.as, ore to Ovtjtov eTreareAAe yevos E d)s aplotov ec§ 8vvap.LV ttolclv, ovtcd 8p Kar-opdovvTCs Kal to </>avAov r^pfov, Iva dArjQecas ttt) TrpOOaTTTOCTO, KaTCUTTjOaV €V TOVTCp TO pLOVTCLOV, ucavov 8e aT]p,ecov u>$ p,avTLKYjv d^jpoavvT] Beds dv0po)7TLV7) 8c8o)K€V’ ov8el$ yap evvovs e<f>a7TT€Tac pLavTuerjs evdeov Kal dAr)9ov$, aAA’ 7) KaO* vttvov TTjV T7]S (/>pOV^a€O)$ 7T€8t]0€Is 8vVap.LV 8ta VOOOV rj 8ia Tiva €v0ovaiaap,dv TrapaAAa^a^. aAAa ^vv~ vofjoai, p,ev epL<j)povos ra re prjdevTa dvapLVYjaOevra ovap 7} wrap vtto Tfjs pLavTLKr/s tc Kal evdov-OLaoTLKrjs t/)vaea)s, Kal daa dv </>avTaap,aTa d(f)O7jf 72 jravTa AoyLopxp 8LeAeo0aL, otttj tc crr)p,atv€c Kal oto) p,eAAovTO$ 7] TrapeAOovTOs y rrapovTos kokov rj ayaOov' tov 8e p,avevTos ctc tc ev tovtcv pcevovros ovk epyov ra (^avevTa Kal (/xovyjOevTa v<^’ eavTov Kpcvecv, dAX ev Kal rraAac AeyeTav to TrpaTTcev Kal yvcvvac Ta tc avTOV Kal eavTov udt^povL pcovcp TrpoopKELV. ddev 8y Kal to tcov TTpo^rjTCOv yevos B cttI rat? evOeoLs pavTeiaL? KpiTas dircKaOcoTavac v6p,O$- OV$ p,aVT€L$ aVTOVS dvop,d^ovoc TLV€S} to 7TCLV TiyvoyjKOTes otc Tfjs 8c* acvcypxvv ovtoc t^Tipcrjs Kal
1	Cf. Rep. 364 b, Laws 772 d, Phaedr. 244 a ff.
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round the liver to be cheerful and serene, so that in the night it passes its time sensibly, being occupied in its slumbers with divination, seeing that in reason and intelligence it has no share.
For they who constructed us, remembering the injunction of their Father, when He enjoined upon them to make the mortal kind as good as they possibly could, rectified the vile part of us by thus establishing therein the organ of divination, that it might in some degree lay hold on truth. And that God gave unto man’s foolishness the gift of divination 1 a sufficient token is this : no man achieves true and inspired divination when in his rational mind, but only when the power of his intelligence is fettered in sleep or when it is distraught by disease or by reason of some divine inspiration. But it belongs to a man when in his right mind to recollect and ponder both the things spoken in. dream or waking vision by the divining and inspired nature, and all the visionary forms that were seen, and by means of reasoning to discern about them all wherein they are significant and for whom they portend evil or good in the future, the past, or the present. But it is not the task of him who has been in a state of frenzy, and still continues therein, to judge the apparitions and voices seen or uttered by himself; for it was well said of old that to do and to know one’s own and oneself belongs only to him who is sound of mind. Wherefore also it is customary to set the tribe of prophets 2 to pass judgement upon these inspired divinations ; and they, indeed, themselves are named “ diviners ” by certain who are wholly ignorant of the truth that they are not diviners but interpreters of the mysterious voice and
8 Of. Laws 871 c, Eurip. Ion 413 ff.
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</>avrdaea>s viroKpirat, Kal ov ri p,dvrei$> irpofrjrai Sc p.avrevop,€va)v 3iKaidrara ovopid^oivr dv.
*H p,ev ovv <^vcrts tfiraros 3ta ravra roiavri] re Kai, ev rdircp <3 Xeyopiev ire farce, yapiv pcavriKijs. Kac en p,ev 3'q tfvvros eKaerrov rd roiovrov ai]]ieia evapyeorepa eyei, ureprjOev Se rov fcfjv yeyove rvfXdv Kal rd piavreia dp,v3pdrepa eaye rov 74 C cafes orjpialveiv.
H S’ av rov yetrovos avra> fv crams Kal e3pa erirXdyxyov yeyovev e£ apicrrepds ydptv eKelvov, rov irapeyeiv avrd Xaprrpdv del Kal KaOapov, oiov Kardirrpcy irapeaKevaapievov Kal eroipiov del irapaKelpievov eKpiayeiov. 3id 3t] Kal drav rives aKaOapolai ylyvcvvrai 3id vdcovs crcnpiaros irepl rd 'tyirap, irdvra r] airXrjvds KaOatpovcra avrd 3eyerai pLavdri)?, are kocXov Kal dvaip,ov vfavOevros" odev irXrjpovpLevos ra>v airoKadaLpopLevatv p,eya$ Kai, D vttovXos av^dverai, Kal iraXiv, drav KaOapdij rd aa)p.a, rairei.vovp,evos els ravrdv ^vvl^ei.
Ta p,ev ovv irepl fvyrjs, daov Oviyrov eyev Kai dcrov Oeiov, Kal diri) Kal pied^ cov Kal 3t a ycvpis (pKiadrj, rd piev dXrjdes, d>$ eiprjrai, Oeov cravros rdr dv ovrco fiovcvs ducryypi^oipieOa’ rd ye pirjv eiKos rjpiiv elprjadai Kal vvv Kal en pidXXov ava-aKoirovci 3iaiciv3vvevreov rd fdvai, Kal irefdadai.
1 o o e^rjs or] rovroiai Kara ravra piera-diajKreov’ rjv 3e rd rov erd>p,aro$ eirlXoiirov
1 i.e. in the sacrificed victim ; cf. Rep. 364 c ff.
1 i.e. the spleen, which, in relation to the liver, is concave.
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apparition,.for whom the most fitting name would be “ prophets of things divined.”
For these reasons, then, the nature Of the liver is such as we have stated and situated in the region we have described, for the sake of divination. Moreover, when the individual creature is alive this organ affords signs that are fairly manifest, but when deprived of life 1 it becomes blind and the divinations it presents are too much obscured to have any clear significance.
The structure of the organ which adjoins it,2 with its seat on the left, is for the sake of the liver, to keep it always bright and clean, as a wiper that is laid beside a mirror always prepared and ready to hand. Wherefore also, whenever any impurities due to ailments of the body occur round about the liver, the loose texture of the spleen cleanses and absorbs them all, seeing that it is woven of a stuff that is porous and bloodless : hence, when it is filled with the offscourings, the spleen grows to be large and festered ; and conversely, when the body is cleansed, it is reduced and shrinks back to its primal state.
Concerning the soul, then, what part of it is mortal, what part immortal, and where and with what companions and for what reasons these have been housed apart, only if God concurred could we dare to affirm that our account is true 8; but that our account is probable we must dare to affirm now, and to affirm still more positively as our inquiry proceeds : affirmed, therefore, let it be.
The subject which comes next to this we must investigate on the same lines ; and that subject is the way in which the remainder of the body has been
• Cf. 68 d, 74 d.
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yeyovev. ck 8t) Xoyccrpov roiovSe gwcoraardai /\ y t\ >	\	/	f	\	>	/
p^aALcrr av avro Travrajv irpeiroi. tt)v ecyofJLevrjv *	\ f
€V TjfJLLV 7TOTCOV Kai COECrTCDV aKOAaCHaV T)O€CraV ol gwrcdevres Y][AO)v to yevos, Kal on rov perp tov Kal avayKalov Sea papyoTTpra ttoAAoj yp^aolpLeda nXeovc. cv* ovv /vp r^Oopd Sia vdaovs dfeca ycyvocTO 73 Kal areAe? to yevos evdvs to OvrjTov reXevTO), TavTa irpoopcvpevoc 777 tov TrepcyevTjcropevov tto)-paTos eoecrparos re efec ttjv ovopa^opev^v kotcv KocXcav VTroSoxTjV eOecrav, etXifdv tc Trepc^ tt)v Ta>v evTepcvv yeveacv, ottcos per] ra/yu dceKTrepataa T) Tpo^Tf Ta%i> rrdXcv Tpot^rjs eTepas decaOac to era)pa dvayKa^oc, Kal Trapexovcra aTrXrjOTiav 3cd yacrrpcpapycav d^cXocroc^ov Kal apcovaov rrav drro~ reXoc to yevos, dwTryjKoov tov decordrov tcov Trap’ Yjpcv.
To Se dcFTCOv Kal crapKUJV Kal tyjs Tocavrrjs B (f)vcrecos irepc Trdfrqs -d>Se ecrx€- tovtocs ^vp^raaev dpx^j p^v tj tov pveXov yeveacs' oc yap tov flcov 8eapol rtfs i/ivx'ps no a aj pare gvvSovpevys ev tovtco dcabovpevoc Koreppc^ovv to dvrjTov yevos' avTos Se d pveXds yeyovev e£ dXXcov. tojv yap Tpcycvvcov ocra TrpojTa d err pa (dp Kal Aeta dvTa rrvp re Kal vda>p Kal depa Kal yfjv Sc* aKpc^ecas pdXccrTa ^v Trapa-erxeev dward, TavTa 6 Geds otto tcvv eavTcdv CKaara C yev&v x^pis diroKpcvcov, pcyvvs S’ aXXrfXocs ^vp-peTpa, TravoTreppcav Travrl Ovtjtu) yevet pr)xo.vd)-pevos, tov pveXov e^ avTuiv direcpydcraTO, Kal peTa
1	Cf. 61 c.
8	Literally “ the lower belly,” as distinct from ** the upper belly ” or thorax.
8	Cf. 53 c ff.
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generated.1 Its construction would most fittingly be ascribed to reasoning such as this. Those who were constructing our kind were aware of the incontinence that would reside in us in respect of drinks and meats, and how that because of our greed we would consume far more than what was moderate and necessary; wherefore, lest owing to maladies swift destruction should overtake them, and the mortal kind, while still incomplete, come straightway to a complete end,—foreseeing this, the Gods set the “ abdomen,” 2 as it is called, to serve as a receptacle for the holding of the superfluous meat and drink; and round about ‘therein they coiled the structure of the entrails, to prevent the food from passing through quickly and thereby compelling the body to require more food quickly, and causing insatiate appetite, whereby the whole kind by reason of its gluttony would be rendered devoid of philosophy and of culture, and disobedient to the most divine part we possess.
As regards the bones and the flesh and all such substances the position was this. All these had their origin in the generation of the marrow. For it was in this that the bonds of life by which the Soul is bound to the body were fastened, and implanted the roots of the mortal kind ; but the marrow itself was generated out of other elements. Taking all those primary triangles3 which, being unwarped and smooth, were best able to produce with exactness fire and water and air and earth, God separated them, each apart from his own kind, and mixing them one with another in due proportion, He fashioned therefrom the marrow, devising it as a universal seed-stuff for every mortal kind. Next, He en-
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ravra 8y (fwrevcvv ev avrqj Kare8et rd ra>v ifjv^cbv yevx], cr^pLarcov re oara epueXXev aS a^creiv old re Kaff eKaara e’l8i], rov piveXov avrov rocravra Kal roiavra 8ci]peLro cryrp^ara evOvs ev rfj 8cavopvrj rfj Kar apyds. Kal rrjv pcev rd Oecov aireppua otov dpovpav pueXXovcrav egecv ev avnj irepLc/icp'fj iravrayr] D irXdcras eirawdpcacre rov pcveXov ravnpv tt]v piffpav eyKet/taXov, chs diroreXecrOevros eKaarov gooov rd irepi rovro dyyetov Ke^aXrjv yevijaopLevov o 8* av rd Xoi/rrdv Kal Owryrdv njs i/wffjs epceXXe KaOegeiv, dp,a arpoyyvXa Kal irpopbT]Kr] dvrjpeZro ayr]p,ara, pcveXdv 8e irdvra eirecfyripacre, Kal KaOdirep eg dyKVpuw ftaXXdpievos ck tovtcdv Traarjs ipvyfjs 8ecrp,ov$ irepi rovro gvp/rrav ij8i] rd crcu/za. ijiacov diretpyd^ero, areyaap^a p,ev avrcp irpairov £vpL-E irrjyvvs irepi oXov dareivov.
T8 darovv ^vvlaniacv d)8e. yrjv 8iarri)cras KaOapdv Kal )elav 'e^vpaae Kal e8evae pweXq), Kal p,era rovro ei$ irvp avrd evrcOpcn, p,er CKecvo 8e el? v8cop ftdirreL, irdXcv 8e els irvp, avOls re els v8<vp- p^era^epaiv 8’ ovrco iroXXaKis els eKarepov vir' dfj,(/>ocv an]Krov dircLpyaaaro. Kara-Xpd>p,evos 8i] rovrcp irepi p,ev rdv eyK€(f>aXov avrov cr^alpav irepterdpvevaev daretvrjv, ravn] 8e Qrevqv 8iego8ov KareXlirero' Kal irepi rdv 74 8iavxeviov dpca Kal vojnaiov pweXdv eg avrov a(/>ov8vXovs irXaaas virereivev otov arp6(f)iyyast dpgdp,evos dird rijs KC^aXrjs, 8id iravrds rov Kvrovs. Kal rd irav 8y airepp,a 8taad)ga)v ovroj
1	i.e. the rational (vou$), “ spirited ” (0ua6s), and appetitive (&ri0u/z/a) kinds or parts.	4 Of. 44 d.
8	i.e. the vertebral column, cylindrical in shape.
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gendered therein the various kinds of Soul1 and bound them down ; and He straightway divided the marrow itself, in His original division, into shapes corresponding in their number and their nature to the number and the nature of the shapes which should belong to the several kinds of Soul. And that portion of the marrow which was intended to receive within itself, as it were into a field, the divine seed He moulded in the shape of a perfect globe 2 and bestowed on it the name of brain,” purposing that, when each living creature should be completed, the vessel surrounding this should be called the “ head.” But that portion which was to contain the other and mortal part of the Soul He divided into shapes that were at once rounded and elongated,3 and all these He designated “ marrow ” ; and from these, as from anchors, He cast out bands of the Whole Soul, and around this He finally wrought the whole of this body of ours, when He had first built round about it for a shelter a framework all of bone.
And bone He compounded in this wise. Having sifted earth till it was pure and smooth, He kneaded it and moistened it with marrow ; then He placed it in fire, and after that dipped it in water, and from this back to fire, and once again in water; and by thus transferring it many times from the one element to the other He made it so that it was soluble by neither. This, then, He used, and fashioned thereof, by turning, a bony sphere round about the brain; and therein he left a narrow opening ; and around the marrow of both neck and back He moulded vertebrae of bone, and set them, like pivots, in a vertical row, throughout all the trunk, beginning from the head. And thus for preserving the whole
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At^oetSet irepifldXcp gvvec/>pagev> c/zttoicov dpOpa, rrj Oarepov Trpouypcopevos ev avrots cos pecrr) ev-Lcrrapevp 8vvdpei, KLV'qo’eoos Kal Kapi/jecvs eveKa. B TTjv 8* av rys ooreivrjs cf>v<jrea)s egiv rjy^aapevos rov 8eovros Kpavporepav etvai Kal aKapTTrorepav, 8iam)p6v r av ycyvopevrjv Kal iraXw i/jvyopevTjv crcjja-KeXluaaav rayv 8iat/>f)epeLV to OTreppa evros avrrjs, 8ia ravra ovrco to tcov vevpcov Kal to rrjs crapKos yevos epyyavaro, Iva rep pev airavra ra peXr) gvv8ifaas errireivopevcp Kal dvcepevcp ire pl tovs arpoc/iLyyas Kapirropevov to crcopa Kal cKreLvope-vov napeyoL, rrjv 8e crapica ‘npofloX'rjv pev Kavpd-rcov, npo^X^pa 8e yeipcovcov, ere 8e TTratpcdrcov olov ra mXrjTa eueadac eod^yara,1 ucopcacn p,aXaKa>s C Kal irpacos V7recKovoav> Oeppvrjv 8e vorc8a evros eavrTjs eyoverav Oepovs pev dvi8iovcrav Kal votl^o-pevrjv e^coOev ifivyos Kara Trav to adopa rrape^eiv otKeiov, 81A yeipcovos 8e rrdXiv aS tovtco rep rrvpl tov TTpocrc/iepdpevov e^coOev Kal Trepaurdpevov irayov apvveioOaL perplcos» ravra rjpujv 8iavor]-Oels 6 KTjpoTrXdcFTrjs, v8art, pev Kal irvpi Kal yrj ^vppe^as Kal gvvappdoas, o£eos Kal dXpvpov D gvvOels ^vpcopa VTropl^as avroLs, crapKa eyyvpov
Kal paXaKrjv ^vvearrjere’ rrjv 8e tcov vevpoov </>volv eg derrov Kal aapKos agvpov Kpdaecos ptav eg dpcftoLV peoyv 8vvdpei gvveKepdcraro, gavOcp ypco-parc TTpocrypcopevos. dOev awrovcorepav pev Kal yXccryporepav crapKcov, paXaKarrepav 8e darutv vyporepav re eKrTpraro Svvapiv vevpa* ots gvp-
1 ^aOifi/MTa conj. A. E. Taylor: kt^/mto. mss., Zur.
1 i.e. the principle of plurality, cf. 35 b.
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seed He closed it in with a ring-fence of stony substance ; and therein He made joints, using as an aid the power of the Other 1 as an intermediary between them, for the sake of movement and bending. And inasmuch as He deemed that the texture of the bony substance was too hard and inflexible, and that if it were fired and cooled again it would decay and speedily destroy the seed within it, for these reasons He contrived the species known as sinew and flesh. He designed to bind all the limbs together by means of the former, which tightens and relaxes itself around the pivots, and thus cause the body to bend and stretch itself. And the flesh He designed to be a shield against the heat and a shelter against the cold; and, moreover, that in case of falls it should yield to the body softly and gently, like padded garments 2; and, inasmuch as it contains within it warm moisture,* that it should supply in summer, by its perspiration and dampness, a congenial coolness over the exterior of the whole body, and contrariwise in winter defend the body sufficiently, by means of its fire, from the frost which attacks and surrounds it from without. Wherefore, with this intent, our Modeller mixed and blended together water and fire and earth, and compounding a ferment of acid and salt mixed it in therewith, and thus moulded flesh full of sap and soft. And the substance of the sinews He compounded of a mixture of bone and unfermented flesh, forming a single substance blended of both and intermediate in quality, and he used yellow also for its colouring. Hence it is that the sinews have acquired a quality that is firmer and more rigid than flesh, but softer and more elastic than bone.
« Of. 70 d.
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74	»
•rreptAa^ajp o 0eds dura Kal pveXdv, 8tfcras Trpos aAA^Aa vevpois, pcerd ravra crapgl irdvra avrd KareaKLaaev avoid ev.
E "Ocra p,ev ovv epbipvxdrara rdov dcrrdov yv, oXt,-ylarats ^vvetjiparre aap^lv, a §’ d^vyorara evrds, •nXelarais Kal TrvKvordrais- Kal 8t) Kal Kara rds gvpfloXas rcov dcrrdov, otty) pb'qrLva dvdyKTjv 6 Xdyos drrecfraive 8etv avras eirat,	aapKa
e</>vaev, Iva p/qre ep,7ro8djv rats KaprrataLV ovaat. 8v(J(f)opa ra adopcara aTrepyd^oivro, are dvaKLVTjra yiyvdpeva, prfr* ad iroXXal Kal irvKval ac/>d8pa re ev dXXrjXais ep,TreTri,XT]p,evai, 8i,d arepeorpra dvaiaOrjalav epiroiovaac, 8vap,v7]povevr6repa Kal KO)(/>6repa rd irepl rpv 8iavoiav iroiotev. 8id 8rj 75 to re rdov pLTjpdov Kal Kvijpddv Kal rd Trepl rrjv rdov
Lcrylcov </>vaiv rd re rdov flpaxidvcov dara Kal rd rdov TTTixeaiV> KaL ®aa ^AAa T}p,ddv dvapdpa, oaa re evros oara 8i’ dXcy6rr)ra tpvx'fjs dv pbveXdp Kevd ean (ftpovrjaeoos, ravra rravra ^vpvrTeTTXypcorai crap^lv, w	v i »	-p	if r	t \	rv»
ova o ep,cppova, Tjrrov, ei p,T] ttov rcva avryv Kau » \	> a '	>	*'	/•	>
avTTjv acauTjaecov eveKa arapKa ovroo gvvearTjaev, otov rd rfjs yXdorrrfs ei8os‘ ra 8e TrXetcrra eKetvcos. Tj yap e^ dvayKTjs yi/yvo/advr) Kal ^vvrpc^opbevr^ B ({)VcrLS ov8ap/fj Trpoadex^rai irvKvdv darovv Kal aapKa ttoXXy]v dpa re avrots dguijKoov aicr0T]criv. pdXiara yap dv avrd Travraov eax^v y irepl ttjv K€(/>aX^v ^varaacs, etirep ap.a ^vpLTTLTrrecv yOeXi)-/	\	\	~	5 n /	/
aaTTjv, Kat to to)v avupaynaw yevos GapKU)OT[ e%ov e<f>> eavrcp Kal vevpdo8r) Kparepav re Ket^aX^v fttov dv 8vrrXovv Kal iroXXaTrXovv Kal vycecvdrepov kcu
1 i.e, those of the head and spine.
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With these, then, God enclosed the bones and marrow, first binding them one to another with the sinews, and then shrouding them all over with flesh.
All the bones, then, that possessed most soul1 He enclosed in least flesh, but the bones which contained least soul with most and most dense flesh ; moreover, at the junctions of the bones, except where reason revealed some necessity for its existence, He made but little flesh to grow, lest by hindering the flexions it should make the bodies unwieldy, because stiff in movement, or else through its size and density, when thickly massed together, it should produce insensitiveness, owing to its rigidity, and thereby cause the intellectual parts to be more forgetful and more obtuse. Wherefore the thighs and the shins and the region of the loins and the bones of the upper and lower arm, and all our other parts which are jointless, and all those bones which are void of intelligence within, owing to the small quantity of soul in the marrow—all these are abundantly supplied with flesh ; but those parts which are intelligent are supplied less abundantly—except possibly where He so fashioned the flesh that it can of itself convey sensations, as is the case with the tongue ; but most of these parts He made in the way described above. For the substance which is generated by necessity and grows up with us in no wise admits of quick perception co-existing with dense bone and abundant flesh. For if these characteristics were willing to consort together, then the structure of the head would have acquired them most of all, and mankind, crowned with a head that was fleshy and sinewy and strong, would have enjoyed a life that was twice (nay, many times) as long as our present life, and
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dXvTTOTEpOV TOV VVV KaTEKTTjOaTO" VVV 8f TOIS’ ITE pl TYjv YjpETEpav yevEcriv dr)piovpyoist avaXoyt^opEVOis C TTOTEpov TroXvypov loot Epov yEipov rj flpayyypovia)-repov ^eXtiov aTTEpyacraiVTO yevos, £vve8d£e tov ttXeiovos f3tov </>avXoTEpov 8e tov eXottovo. apEivova dvra Travrl ttovtcos aipETEOV, oOev 8y] pavip pEV doTtp, crap£l 8e Kal VEvpois KE(f>aXrjv, ote ou8 Kapiras Eyovoav, ov gvvEcrTEyacrav. KaTa Travr odv TavTa EvaccrOrjTOTEpa pEV kol <f>povipa)TEpa> ttoXv 8e aorOEVEGTEpa iravrds dvdpds irpoaETEGr) KEt/jaXr] crdipari.	#
Ta 8e VEvpa 8ta TavTa Kal ovtcos o Geos eit D EcrydTTjv ttjv KE</>aXrjv TTEpitrTrjcras kvkXco TTEpi tov Tpd)(T)Xov EKoXXrjaEV opocoTTjTL, Kai Tas aiayovas aKpas avTOis £vve&t]oev vtto ttjv </)voiv tov 7rpocr-(vttov* Ta 8* aAAa eis aTravra Ta peXtj 8iEa7TEipE, ^wdiTTCOV apGpov dpOp.cp.
T^v 8e tov QTopaTOS ypcov Svvapiv 080vai Kal yXdjTTTi Kal yEiXEQiv EVEKa tcvv avayKaicov Kat TO)V dpUTTCDV dlEKOapTjaaV Ol diaKOOpOVVTES > “fj E vvv diaTETaKTai, TrfV pEV elctoSov tujv avayKauvv pf]Xavd>pEVOi xapw, Tqv 8 e^oSov tcov apiaTiov avayKaiov pEV yap irav ooov EiaEpyETai Tpotfrrjv 8i8ov Tip crdipari, to 8e Xdyuov vapa e&> pEOV Kal VITTjpETOVV (f>pOVT^(TEl KoXXcCTTOV Kai apiCFTOV TTOVTIVV vapaTiov.
Trjv 8’ av KE^aXrjv ovte povov daTEivrjv ipiX'qv dvvarov Eav tjv did ttjv ev Tais copats’ &/>* EKaTEpov VTTEppoX^v, OVT av ^voKiaaGEiaav. ko)(/)T]v Kal av-alad^Tov 8ta tov tcov aapKidv o^Xov TrepttSetv yvyvo~ 198
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healthier, to boot, and more free from pain. But as it is, when the Constructors of our being were cogitating whether they should make a kind that was more long-lived and worse or more short-lived and better, they agreed that the shorter and superior life should by all means be chosen by all rather than the longer and inferior. Wherefore they covered the head closely with thin bone, but not with flesh and sinews, since it was also without flexions. For all these reasons, then, the head that was joined to the body in every man was more perceptive and more intelligent but less strong.
It was on these grounds and in this way that God set the sinews at the bottom of the head round about the neck and glued them there symmetrically ; and with these He fastened the extremities of the jaws below the substance of the face ; and the rest of the sinews He distributed amongst all the limbs, attaching joint to joint.
And those who fashioned the features of our mouth fashioned it with teeth and tongue and lips, even as it is fashioned now, for ends both necessary and most good, contriving it as an entrance with a view to necessary ends, and as an outlet with a view to the ends most good. For all that enters in and supplies food to the body is necessary ; while the stream of speech which flows out and ministers to intelligence is of all streams the fairest and most good.
Moreover, it was not possible to leave the head to consist of bare bone only, because of the excessive variations of temperature in either direction, due to the seasons ; nor yet was it possible to allow it to be shrouded up, and to become, in consequence, stupid and insensitive owing to its burdensome mass of flesh.
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76 pevrjv. TTjs 8?} crapKoeiSovs ^vaecos' ov Kara^rjpav vopevrjs Xeppa pei^ov Trepiyiyvopevov excopl^eTO, Seppa to vvv Xeyopevov, tovto Se Sia ttjv Tre pi tov eyKei^aXov vortSa gvviov, avTO Trpos avTO Kai fiXacrravov kvkXoj Trepr^p^tewve ty]v Ke^aXpv. 17 Se votis vtto Tas pa(f>a$ dviovaa rjpSe Kai crvv-eKXeicrev avro eiri tyjv Kopv^pv, oiov dppa £vvaya-yovaa' to Se tu)v pa(f>a>v iravToSaTrov eiSos yeyove Sia TTjv tu)v TrepioScov Svvapiv Kai Trjs Tpotfefjs, paXXov pev aXXrfXois paxopevcvv tovtcov irXeiovs, B t/ttov Se eXaTTOVg. tovto S17 nav to Seppa kvkXco KaTeKevTei TTVpi to Oeiov, TpY]0eVTOS Se Kai Trjs iKpaSos e^a) St’ avTov <f)epopevT)s to pev vypov Kai Oeppov doov eiXiKpiv&s aiTTjeiv, to Se piKTov e^ ojv Kai to Seppa vjv, aipopevov pev vtto rrjs cfaopas e^m paKpov eTeiveTO, XeiTTOTiyra lorjv eyov Tip KaTa-KevTrjpaTi, Sia Se ftpaSvTYjTa aTru)Oovpevov vtto tov TrepieoTCVTOs e^atOev TrvevpaTOs TrdXiv evTOS vtto to C Seppa eiXXopevov KaTeppi^ovTO’ Kai Atara ravra S77 ra 7ra0T] to rpi^aJv yevos ev Tip Sep/xari Trec/>vK€, gvyyeves pev ipavTdoSes ov avTov, (jKXrjpOTepov Se Kai TTVKVOTCpOV TT) TTlX^Oei TT]S I^V^CVIS, T[V aTTO-Xtopi^opevT) SeppaTOS e/taar?) Opi^ i/ivydeiaa ^vveiri-X^Ot). TOVTCp St) Xaalav YjpcSv aTreipyaoaTO tt]V Ke</>aXr)V 6 iroicvv, ypcvpevos pev oltIois tois eipy-pevois, Siavoovpevos Se avTi crapKos avTO Seiv eivat oreyacjpa TTjs Trepi tov eyKefiaXov eveKa D acrfaXeias kov^ov Kai Qepovs yeip&vos Te iKavov OKidv Kai (JKeTrqv Trape-yew, evaiaOrjuias Se ovSev SiaKtvXvpa epTToSujv yevpcropevov.
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Accordingly, of the fleshy substance which was not being fully dried up a larger enveloping film was separated off, forming what is now called “ skin.” And this, having united with itself because of the moisture round the brain and spreading, formed a vesture round about the head; and this was damped by the moisture ascending under the seams and closed down over the crown, being drawn together as it were in a knot; and the seams had all kinds of shapes owing to the force of the soul’s revolutions and of her food, being more in number when these are more in conflict with one another, and less when they are less in conflict. And the Deity kept puncturing all this skin round about with fire ; and when the skin was pierced and the moisture flew out through it, all the liquid and heat that was pure went away, but such as was mixed with the substance, whereof the skin also was composed was lifted up by the motion and extended far beyond the skin, being of a fineness to match the puncture ; but since it was thrust back, because of its slowness, by the external air that surrounded it, it coiled itself round inside and rooted itself under the skin. Such, then, were the processes by which hair grew in the skin, it being a cord-like species akin to the skin but harder and denser owing to the constriction of the cold, whereby each hair as it separated off from the skin was chilled and constricted. Making use, then, of the causes mentioned our Maker fashioned the head shaggy with hair, purposing that, in place of flesh, the hair should serve as a light roofing for the part about the brain for safety’s sake, providing a sufficient shade and screen alike in summer and in winter, while proving no obstacle in the way of easy perception.
20]
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To 8e ev rfi rrepl tovs 8aKTvXov$ KaTarrXoKrj tov vevpov Kal TOV SeppLOTOS OOTOV T€, £vplpllX@€V €K Tpccvv, arro^yjpavOev ev jcoivdv ^vfiTravrcov okXrjpov yeyove 8eppia, rots piev tfvvaiTiois tovtois 8r]piiovp-yrjOev, tt} 8’ aiTiairarT] 8iavota tcov errevra eaopievcov eveKa eepyaapbevov' d)s yap rroTe e$ av8pa)v yvvaiKes E Kal TaXXa Oppia yevnfaoiVTO, rjirlcrTavTO ol gvv-icrrdvres 'qpias, Kal 8p Kal Trjs tojv dvvx<ov xpdaS on ttoXXo. rcov 0p€pbpbaTU)V Kal errl TroXXd 8ef]croiTO ffieaav, 06 ev ev dvOpcbrrois evdvs yiyvopievois vrreTV-7ra>aravTO ttjv tojv ovvxan' ydveaiv. tovtco 8tj to) Xoycp Kal Tais rrpo(f>d(yecri Tavrais 8eppia Tplx^s dvvxds Te ctt* aKpois to is kcoXois €<f>voav.
9ErtT€l8ri 8e TrdvT9 ^V Ta TOV 0VY)TOV ^COOV %Vpi7T€</>V-77 koto pieprj Kal pieXrj, ttjv 8e £>coy]V ev Trvpl Kal Trvev-piaTi ^vve^aivev e^ dvdyKps avTtp, Kal 8ia TavTa V7TO TOVTCDV T7)KOp,€VOV K€VOVpi€VOV 7* €(/)9lV€t ^o^Oeiav avTtp Oeol pbr/xavdjvTatK ttjs yap dv-6po)7rivY)s gvyyevfj ^vereats t^vaiv aXXais i8eais Kal aiaQrjaecfi KepavvvvTes, d>o39 erepov ^coov elvai, </)VT€vovgiv a 8r) vvv rjpiepa 8ev8pa Kal c^vra Kal OTreppiaTa 7rai8ev0evTa vird yeatpylas TiOaaios irpos Tjpids duxe> irplv 8’ rjv piova Ta t<ov dyplivv yevp, B TrpecrpVTepa rcov rjpiepcov dvTa. rrav yap ovv, o ti rrep dv pieTaoxy T°3 ^<dov piev dv ev 8iKrj XeyoiTO opOorara' pieTex^i y€ piTjv tovto, o vvv
1 Cf. 68 e f.	« Cf. 90 e ff.
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And at the place in the fingers where sinew and skin and bone were interlaced there was formed a material blended of these three ; and this when it was dried off became a single hard skin compounded of them all; and whereas these were the auxiliary causes 1 whereby it was fashioned, it was wrought by the greatest of causes, divine Purpose, for the sake of what should come to pass hereafter. For those who were constructing us knew that out of men women should one day spring and all other animals 2 ; and they understood, moreover, that many of these creatures would need for many purposes the help of nails ; wherefore they impressed upon men at their very birth the rudimentary structure of finger-nails. Upon this account and with these designs they caused skin to grow into hair and nails upon the extremities of the limbs.
And when all the limbs and parts of the mortal living creature had been naturally joined together, it was so that of necessity its life consisted in fire and air ; and because of this it wasted away when dissolved by these elements or left empty thereby ; wherefore the Gods contrived succour for the creature. Blending it with other shapes and senses they engendered a substance akin to that of man, so as to form another living creature : such are the cultivated trees and plants and seeds which have been trained by husbandry and are now domesticated amongst us ; but formerly the wild kinds only existed, these being older than the cultivated kinds. For everything, in fact, which partakes of life may justly and with perfect truth be termed a living creature. Certainly that creature which we are now describing partakes of the third kind of soul, which is seated, as
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Xeyopev, tov rplrov fivyrjs eiSovss o peragv fipevcdv dpcfyaXov re idpvadai Xoyos, <S 80^179 pev Xoyiapov re Kai vov jtcerecrri rd pijdev, aiardtfcreajs 8e ydeias Kai aXyeivrjs perd eiudvpicdv. irdoyov ydp diareXei irdvra, errpac^evri 8’ avrcp ev eavro) Tiept eavro, C rpv pev e£a>0ev aircocrapevcp Kivrjcriv, rfi 8’ oiKeia
Xpijoapevcp, raw avrov n XoyicrauOai Kandovn ^vaei1 ov irapadedcvKev rj yevecris. did dr] pev eon re ovx erepov £cdov, pdvipov 8e Kai Kareppi-^uopevov ireiriyye did rd rrjs vt/S eavrov Kiv'qaeais ecrreprjcrOai.
Taura dr] rd yevr] irdvra </>vrevcravres ot Kpen-rovs rots’ yrrocriv rjpiv rpo^rjv, rd ad>pa auro rjpcuv diat^drevcrav repvovres oiov dv KTjirois d\e-/ tt i tf	y	r	if	*
tovs, iv cocMTcp €K vapcaros CTTiovros apoowo.
Kai irpatrov pAv o^erovs Kpvc^aiovs vird Tijv D ^vptfivo'iv rov ddpparos Kai rijs crapKOS dvo tftXdflas erepov voonalas, dldvppv d)$ rd a a) pa ervyxave 8e£tots re Kai apiorepois ov. Tauras 8e KadijKav irapd rr/v pdyiv, Kai rdv ydvipov pera^v Xaftdvres pveXdv, iva ovrds re 6 ri pdXiora ddXXoi, Kai diri rdXXa evpovs evrevOev dr eiri Karavres rj erriyvcris yiyvopdvY] irapexpt rrjv vdpeiav dpaXrjV. perd 3e E ravra o,ytcravres‘ irepi rr/v KefiaXrjv ras </)Xepas Kai
de3 aXXrjXaJV dvavrtas irXe^avres dteicrav, ras pev ck raw degicdv eiri rdpiurepd rov aevparos, ras 8’ ck rdiv dptorrepedv eiri rd 8efia KXtvavres, dircos deerpds dpa rfj Kec^aXfi irpos rd a a)pa eii] p&ra rov depparos, eireidi] vevpois ovk rjv kvkXco Kara
1 (ftitret mss. : tpuitv Zur.
1 Cf. 70 d if., 72 e ff.
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we affirm, between- the midriff and the navel,1 and which shares not at all in opinion and reasoning and mind but in sensation, pleasant and painful, together with desires. For inasmuch as it continues wholly passive and does not turn within itself around itself, repelling motion from without and using its own native motion, it is not endowed by its original constitution with a natural capacity for discerning or reflecting upon any of its own experiences. Wherefore it lives indeed and is not other than a living creature, but it remains stationary and rooted down o'wing to its being deprived of the power of self-movement.
And when our Superiors had generated all these kinds as nutriment for us inferior beings, they channelled out dur body itself, like as if they were cutting channels in gardens, to the end that it might be irrigated as it were by an inflowing stream. And firstly, beneath the junction of the skin and flesh they cut for hidden channels two veins 2 along the back, seeing that the body was in fact double, with right side and left; and these they drew down along by the spine, keeping between them the spermatic marrow, in order that this might thrive as much as possible, and that the stream of moisture from there, being in a downward course, might flow easily to the other parts and cause the irrigation to be uniform. After this they clave the veins round the head and interlaced them, and drew them opposite ways, bending those from the right of the head to, the left and those from the left to the right, in order that they, together with the skin, might serve as a bond between the head and the body, seeing that the head was not encircled
* i.e. the aorta and the vena cava. The distinction between veins and arteries was unknown in Plato’s time.
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77	% %	> >
Kopvffyrjv TrepieiX'rjppev'rj, Kdl 8rj Kat to tcov aicrQrj-ff€COV TTdOoS tV* d(f>* eKdTCpOJV TO)V pepCVV CCS dITdV to owjaa eli) 8t,d,8r]Xov.1
78 To 8* evTevOev iffi] TT/v v8pdycuytav irapeoKevocrdv rpoiro) Tivl TOitp8e> ov KaTOtpopeOd pa.ov irpo8t,opoXo-yrjodpevot to TOL6v8et otl Travra oaa cXottovcov ^wtoraTat OTeyei Ta peclpo, Ta 8* ck /xet^ovcov Ta apCKpOTCpd OV 8vVdTdl, TTVp 8eiTdVTO)V yCVCOV OpbKpO-pepeoTdTov, d0ev 8t* vdaros Kdl yrjs depos tc Kat oo’d ck Tovroiv ^vvccTTdTdt ^Ldyotpei Kdl cfTcyetv ov8ev dVTo BvvdTdb, Tdvrov 8y Kat ire pl rrjs TTdp* TjfJLLV KOiXldS 8ldVOT)T€OV> OTt (TtTta [L€V Kdl TTOTd B ordv els dvrrjv epirecrp areyec, Trvevpd 8e Kdl Trvp upcKpopepearepd ovra rfs dvrrjs ^vordoeojs ov 8vvdTdi. tovtocs ovv KdreypyodTO o Oeos els ttjv ck rrjs KocXlds eirl ra.s (/iXe^as v8peldv, rrXeypd e^ depos Kdl TTvpos olov oi Kvproi £vvv<f)T}V<£p,evos» 81/77X0, KdTd tt]v eLOo8ov eyKvprid ex°v> o™ Gdrepov dS rrdXcv 8ie7rXe£e ScKpovv Kdl otto rcov eyKoprlcov 8rj 8ierelvdTO olov cryolvovs kvkXcv 81a ttovtos irpds Ta eo^aTa tov rrXeyparos- Ta pev ovv evSov 1 8id8t]\ov some mss., Galen: 8ia.8i86fievov Zur.
1 Cf. 56 a, 58 a if.
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by sinews at the crown ; and in order, also, that the sense-impressions derived from the parts on either side might be manifest to the whole body.
Thereupon they arranged the irrigation on some such plan as this—a plan which we shall perceive more easily when we have first agreed upon the following postulates. All bodies composed of smaller particles shut in the larger, but those composed of larger particles cannot shut in the smaller ; and fire, because of all the elements it has the smallest particles,1 passes through water and earth and air and all things composed thereof, and nothing can shut it in. We must conceive that the same law holds good of the action of our belly. Whenever foods and drinks flow into it it shuts them in, but air and fire, being of smaller particles than its own structure, it cannot shut in. These elements, therefore, God employed to provide irrigation from the belly to the veins, weaving* out of air and fire a veil of mesh-work like unto a fish-weel, having two inner-weels at its entrance ; and one of these inner-weels He wove over again so as to make it bifurcated ; and from the inner-weels He stretched as it were ropes all over it in a circle up to the extremities of the veil.2
2 A rough diagram (after Archer-Hind, based on Galen) will best serve to explain this obscure account:
a= upper tyKvpriov (“ inner-weel ”). &= lower tyiajpriov (“ inner-weel ”). c= outer stratum of air.
d= inner stratum of fire.
e= double	air-passages	through
nostrils.
f= single	food-passage	through
mouth.
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C eK irvpds avvearpcraro tov irXoKavov airavra, rd 3’ eyKvpria Kal rd kvtos depoeLdp' Kal Xafldw ai)TO '7T€pi,€(J'TT](JG Tip irXaudeVTl ^COCp TpOTTOV TOlOvSe. rd [lev rcov eyncvpricov els to ordaa [teOpKe' durXov 8e dvros avrov Kara pev rds dprpplas tov irXevpova KadrjKe Odrepov, to 8* els rpv KoiXlav irapd rds dprpplas' rd 8’ erepov cr^laas rd pepos eKarepov Kara rovs dyerovs Tfjs pwds d</>fjKe kolvov, evert)' ore [ip Kara ordpa ’lot ddrepov, eK D tovtov irdvra Kal rd ckelvov pev para dvairXp-povcrdac. rd 8’ aAAo kvtos tov Kvprov irepi, to uatpa ocrov kolXov fjpcov irepie^vae, Kal irav dr] rovro rore pev els ra eyKvpria £vppetv [laXaKOJS, are depa dvra, eTrolyae, Tore de dvappetv [lev ra eyKvprca, rd de irXeyfia, dos ovros rov crcdfiaros fiavov, dveadai e'latv di avrov Kal traXw e£a>, ras 8’ evros rov rrvpos aKrivas dtadede/ievas aKoXov-Oeiv e<^’ eKarepa lovros rov aepos, Kal rovro, eojcrirep dv rd Ovprdv ^vveorrpcp d,a)ov, [irj 8ia-
E iravecrdaL yiyvdfievov. rovrcp de dy rep yevet rov ras €TTa)vv[M,as 6e[ievov dvairvoYpr Kal eKTTVorjv Xeyop,ev 0ecr0ai Towo/ia. irav 8e dr) rd r epyov Kal to Trddos rovd' rjp,a>v rep er<v[iare yeyovev apdo/ievcp Kal dvai/jvyopcevcp rpe(/>e<j3aL Kal L>rjv dirdrav yap eluco Kal e^a> rrjs dvarrvops lovorjs ro Trvp evros %WT][iiievov eTTTjrab, dcatfopovfievov 8e aet dca ttjs 79 KocXlas eloeXOdv rd orri'a Kal Trora XdBp, rrjKei dp,
1	A mythical figure, like Adam in Gen. ii. 19-20; cf, Cratyl. 438-439.
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Now the inward parts of the veil He constructed wholly of fire, but the inner-weels and the envelope of air ; and taking this He placed it round about the living creature that was moulded in the following manner. The part consisting of the inner-weels He let down into the mouth ; and since this part was twofold, He let down one inner-weel by way of the windpipe into the lungs, and the other into the belly alongside the windpipe. And cleaving the former of these weels in two He gave to both sections a common outlet by way of the channels of the nose, so that when the first conduit by way of the mouth failed to act, its streams as well should be plenished from this. The rest of the enveloping mesh-work He made to grow round all the hollow part of our body ; and He caused all this at one time to flow gently into the inner-weels, seeing they were of air, and at another time the weels to flow back into it. And inasmuch as the body was porous, He caused the veil to pass in through it and out again ; and the inner rays of fire that were enclosed within it He made to follow the air as it moved in either direction ; whence it comes that, so long as the mortal living creature preserves its structure, this process goes on unceasingly. And to this kind of process the Giver of Titles 1 gave, as we say, the names of “ inspiration ” and “ expiration.” And the whole of this mechanism and its effects have been created in order to secure nourishment and life for our body, by means of moistening and cooling. For as the respiration goes in and out the inward fire attached thereto follows it; and whenever in its constant oscillations this fire enters in through the belly and lays hold on the meats and drinks, it dissolves them, and dividing them into small particles
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Kat Kara opucpa Staipow, Sia tcov egoScov fyrep TropeveTai 8bdyov., otov ck KptfvTjs err* oyeTOVS cttc ras </>Xe/3as dvrXovv avra, pew coorrep avXcbvos 8ia Tov ocopaTos Ta tcov </>Xe/3cov Trace l pevpara.
IlaAip Se to TTjs dvarrvorjs I8copev TrdOos, dis Xpcbpevov alrlais tolovtov yeyovev otovirep ra vvv B eoTiv. co8* ovv. ezretSo) Kevov ov8ev cotw, eis o tcov cf^epopevcov SvvaiT’ dv eloeXOew ti, to Se irvevpa </>epeTai’ Trap* r/pcov e£co, to pera tovto 7)87] Travrl 87jXov cos ovk eis Kevov, aAAa to ttXtjolov €K TTjs eSpas a>0ei’ to Se codovpevov egeXavvec to ttXtjoIov del, Kal koto, ravrrjv ttjv dvdyKTjv ttov irepieXavvopevov els tt]V e8pav 06 ev e^rjXOe to irvevpa, elcrcov eKeicre Kal dvanX^povv avrrjv £vv-evreTat T<p Trvevpart,, Kal tovto dpa ttov otov Tpoyov irepiayopevov ylyveTai Sia to kcvov p7j8ev etvai. C SlO So) TO TCOV CTT7]()cOV' Kal TO TOV TtXevpOVOS €^O) peOcev to TTvevpa TrdXcv vtto tov Trepl to ocopa depos, eloco Sia pavcov tcov crapKcov 8vopevov kol TrepceXavvopevov, ylyveTac TrX-fjpes' avOcs Se aTro-TpeTTopevos 6 drjp Kal Sia tov ucopaTos ^co icov eloco tt]V dvaTTVo'qv TrepbcoOet koto ttjv tov oto-paTos Kal ttjv tcov pvKTTjpcov 8lo8ov. tt^v Se D aiTiav TTjs dpyrjs avTcov OeTeov Toyi'Se’ Trav t,cbov avTov TavTos Trepl to atpa Kal Tas cffXe^as Oep-poTaTa	otov ev eavTcp TTTjyijv Tcva evovoav
TTVpOS’ O 8t} Kal TrpOOTJKd^OpeV TCp TOV KVpTf>V TrXeypaTb, koto, peoov 8caT€Tapevov eK Trvpos TTeTcXeyB^ Trav, Ta Se aAAa, ooa e^coOev, depos.
* Cf. 58 a.
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it disperses them through the outlets by which it passes and draws them off to the veins, like water drawn into channels from a spring ; and thus it causes the streams of the veins to flow through the body as through a pipe.
Once again let us consider the process of respiration, and the causes in virtue of which it has come to be such as it now is. This, then, is the way of it. Inasmuch as no void exists 1 into which any of the moving bodies could enter, while the breath from us moves outwards, what follows is plain to everyone— namely, that the breath does not enter a void but pushes the adjacent body from its seat; and the body thus displaced drives out in turn the next; and by this law of necessity every such body is driven round towards the seat from which the breath went out and enters therein, filling it up and following the breath ; and all this takes place as one simultaneous process, like a revolving wheel, because that no void exists. Wherefore the region of the chest and that of the lungs when they let out the breath become filled again by the air surrounding the body, which filters in through the porous flesh and circulates round. And again, when the air is repelled and passes out through the body it pushes the inspired air round and in by way of the passages of the mouth and of the nostrils. The originating cause of these processes we must assume to be this. Every living creature has its inward parts round the blood and the veins extremely hot, as it were a fount of fire residing within it; and this region we have, in fact, likened to the envelope of the fish-weel, saying that all that was extended at its middle was woven of fire, whereas all the other and outward parts were of air. Now we must agree
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to Oeppdv dp Kara </>vcriv els tt]V avrov ycopav e£a) irpds rd gvyyeves dpoXoypreov levar 8uotv 8e racy Bte^oSotv ovcraiv, rijs pev Kara ro acopa efo), ri]s oe av Kara ro arropa Kai ras pivas, orav pev eiri 0arepa opppcrp, Odrepa irepuoOer rd 8e irepi-aicrOev els rd irvp epiriirrov Oeppalverai, rd 8’ e^iov ^vyerai. perapaXAovaps de rijs Oepporryros Kai rajv Kara rrjv erepav egodov Oepporepcov yiyvo-pevcov irdXiv eKelvrj peirov av rd Oeppdrepov paXXov, irpds rr]v avrov </>vaiv ifiepdpevov, irepia)3ei rd Kara Bare pa' rd 8e rd avrd irdayov Kai rd avrd dvr-airooioov aei, kvkAov ovrco craAevopievov evua Kai evda direipyacrpievov vrr* apdorepcov rrjv dvairvopv Kai eKirvorjv ytyveadai Trapeyerai.
Kat dr] Kai rd raw irepl rds larpiKas aiKvas 80 iraOpparcov airia Kai -ra rijs Kararrocreujs rd re raiv piirrovpievcov, daa d</>e()evra piereajpa Kai daa €7Ti yijs <f>eperai, ravrrj diatKreov, Kai dcroi <f)06yyoi rayeis re Kai ftpadeis o^eis re Kai ftapeis fialvovrai, rore pev dvdppoaroi c/>epdpievoi di dvopoidrrjra rijs ev rjpiv vir* avrcdv Kivrjaecos, rore de £vp-</>a)voi di opoiorpra. rds yap raw rrporepajv Kai Oarrdvcov oi ftpadvrepoi Kivyjareis, arrorravopevas B ijdr] re els dpoiov eXrjXvdvlas ats vorepov avroi irpoo^epopevoi Kivovaiv eKelvas, KaraXap^dyovcri, KaraXapfldvovres de ovk aXXrjv eirepfiaXXovres dverdpa^av Kivqcnv, aAA’ dpyrjv Bpadvrepas </>opas
1 Cf. 67 a ff.
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that heat, by Nature’s law, goes out into its own region to its kindred substance ; and inasmuch as there are two outlets, the one out by way of the body, the other by way of the mouth and the nose, whenever the fire rushes in one direction it propels the air round to the other, and the air which is thus propelled round becomes heated by streaming into the fire, whereas the air which passes out becomes cooled. And as the heat changes its situation and the particles about the other outlet become hotter, the hotter body in its turn tends in that direction, and moving towards its own substance propels round the air which is at the former outlet; and thus the air, by continually undergoing and transmitting the same affections, causes inspiration and expiration to come about as a result of this double process, as it were a wheel that oscillates backwards and forwards.
Moreover, we must trace out in this way the causes of the phenomena connected with medical cupping-glasses, and the causes of deglutition, and of projectiles, whether discharged aloft or flying over the surface of the earth ; and the causes also of all the sounds 1 which because of their quickness or slowness seem shrill or deep, and the movement of which is at one time discordant because of the irregularity of the motion they cause within us, and at another time concordant because of its regularity. For the slower sounds overtake the motions of the earlier and quicker sounds when the latter begin to stop and have already fallen to a speed similar to that with which the slower sounds collide with them afterwards and move them ; and when the slower overtake the quicker sounds they do not perturb them by imposing upon them a different motion, but they attach to
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80	\ e /
icara rrjv rrjs Barrovos, diroXijyovcrris Se opoLonjra irpoadif/avres plav dfcelas kol ftapeLas ^vvexepa-aavro irdB'qv, oBev ifiovT[V pev tols ctypocrcv, ev-cfipocrvvTjV 8c tols epc^pooL did rrjv rfjs Belas dppovtas plpijOLV ev Bvijrais yevopevijv cfaopais irapecrxov‘
Kai 817 Kal ra tcov vdarcov irdvra pevpara, eri C 8e ra tcov Kepavvcdv irrcvpara Kal to, Bavpa^dpeva ifXeKrpcov irepi Trjs eX^ecos Kai rd)v Hpa/cAcwov XIBcov, irdvrcov rovrcov oXkij pev ovk eanv ovdevi iroTe, to 8c Kevov eivai prfdev irepujoBeiv T€ avrd ravra els aXX'rjXa, to t€ SiaKpivdpeva Kal crvyKpivd-peva irpos ttjv avrdav Sia/ici^So/zcva edpav eKacrra levai irdvra, rovrois tols iraO'qpaca irpos dXXi^Xa crupLirXexd^LcrL redavpLarovpyi]pieva t<S /caTa rpdirov ^i)tovvtl <f>avifaeTaL.
D Kai 8i) Kal to rfjs dvairvorjs, ddev 6 Xoyos dtppLijoe, Kara ravra Kal 8ia rovrcov yeyovev, coairep ev tols irpoaBev elpijraL, repLvovros [lev rd OLrla rov irvpds, alcopovpLevov 8e evros rep irvevparL ^vveiropevov, ras (/>Xe^as 8e ck ttjs kolXlos rfj ^vvaLajprjaeL irXr[povvros rd) rd rer[ir][ieva avrddev eiravrXeLv Kal 8ia ravra Sy Ka0* dXov rd ocofia iraaL tols ^cools rd rrjs rpo^rjs vdfiara ovreos eirLppvra E yeyovev. veor/iyra 8e Kal dird ^vyyevaiv ovra, rd pev Kapircov, rd Se yAoiy?, a Beds eir avro rovB Tjplv e^vrevoev, etvaL rpo^r/v, iravrodaird pev XP“>~
1	eu^pofftorj (quasi ei^epoiivtj), derived from	<popd
(“ motion ”); cf. Cratyl. 419 d. The two kinds of sound, quicker and slower, are supposed to be blended by the time they reach the ear.
8 Cf. 47 o ff.	’ i.e. amber.
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them the beginning of a slower motion in accord with that which was quicker but is tending to cease ; and thus from shrill and deep they blend one single sensation, furnishing pleasure thereby to the unintelligent, and to the intelligent that intellectual delight1 which is caused by the imitation of the divine harmony 2 manifested in mortal motions.
Furthermore, as regards all flowings of waters, and fallings of thunderbolts, and the marvels concerning the attraction of electron3 and of the Heraclean stone 4—not one of all these ever possesses any real power of attraction; but the fact that there is no void, and that these bodies propel themselves round one into another, and that according as they separate or unite they all exchange places and proceed severally each to its own region,—it is by means of these complex and reciprocal processes that such marvels are wrought, as will be evident to him who investigates them properly.
Moreover, the process of respiration—with which our account commenced—came about, as we previously stated, in this manner and by these means. The fire divides the foods, and rises through the body following after the breath ; and as it rises, with the breath it fills the veins from the belly by drawing into them from thence the divided particles. And it is owing to this that in all living creatures the streams of nutriment course in this way through the whole body. And inasmuch as these nutritive particles are freshly divided and derived from kindred substances,—some from fruits, and some from cereals, which God planted for us for the express purpose of serving as food,5
4 i.e. the loadstone or magnet; cf. Ion 533 0.
8 Cf. 11 a.
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para	T7?p	rj S’ epvOpd TrXetcrrT)
irepl avrd1 XP°a	rVs r°v ™vpds roprjs re
Kai. e^opdp^ears ev vypcp dedrjpbovpyTjpevY] coverts' ddev rov Kara rd cecopa peovros to xPc?)pa ecryev otav dip tv dteXrjXvOapev, o KaXovpev atpa, voprjv 81 aapKUW Kal ^vp-rravros tov crcvparos, ddev vdpevd-
peva eKacera irXijpoL rrjv tov Kevovpevov ftdcetv 6 8e rpotTOS rtfs reXripcvoecvs dreox^p'Q^drs re ytyve-rat, KaOdirep ev rep reavrl Travros r] </>opd yeyovev, yv to gvyyeves ttclv tpeperat repos eavrd. rd pev yap 8tj Trepteardrra cktos T]pas r^Ket re del Kal dtavepet Trpos eKaarov etdos rd dpdcpvXov 0,770-irepTTovra,2 rd de evaipa av, Keppartadevra evros Trap* r)ptv Kal reeptetX^ppeva cocrirep vtt ovpavov ^vvearevros eKacrrov rov Ccoov, ttjv rov Travros B dvayKa^eraL pipetaOai (f>opav repos rd gvyyeves
ovv </>ep6pevov eKacrrov rcov evros pepccrPevrcvv rd KevcoOev Tore rradev dveTrX^pcvcrev. drav pev 8y rrXeov rov emppe'ovros arrtT], cfrOlveL ttclv, drav 8e eXarrov, avgaverai. vea pev ovv Ppjcrracns rov Travros d>cdov, Katvd ra rpLycova olov eK dpvdxcov en eyovera rcov yevedv, lax^pccv pev rrjv ^vyKXeLcav avruyv repos aXXrjXa KeKTTjrac, gvpTrerrqye de 6 Teds 0 oyKOS avrfjs arraXos, are eK pveXov pev vecoarl
yeyovvlas> redpappevYjs de ev ydXaKTL’ rd dy Trepc-Xap^avopeva ev avrfj rptycova e^codev eTrecaeX-Odvra, e^ edv dv rj rd re atria Kal rrord, ra>v eavrys rptydivcov rraXatdrepa ovra Kal dceOeve-
1 auTa Galen: atird mss., Zur.
• dTroir^TTovTa some mss. : dTroire/j-Trov other mss., Zur.
1 Cf. 6« b- c.
« Cf. 53 u ff.
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—they get all varieties of colours because of their commingling, but red is the colour that runs through them most of all, it being a natural product of the action of the fire in dividing the liquid food and imprinting itself thereon.1 Wherefore the colour of the stream which flows through the body acquired an appearance such as we have described; and this stream we call “ blood,” which is the nutriment of the flesh and of the whole body, each part drawing therefrom supplies of fluid and filling up the room of the evacuated matter. And the processes of filling and evacuating take place just as the motion of everything in the Universe takes place, namely, according to the law that every kindred substance moves towards its kind. For the bodies which surround us without are always dissolving us and sending off and distributing to each species of substance what is akin thereto; while the blood-particles, again, being minced up within us and suirounded by the structure of each creature as by a Heaven, are compelled to copy the motion of the whole ; hence, when each of the particles that are divided up inside moves towards its kin, it fills up again the emptied place. And when what passes out is more than the inflow every creature decays, but when less, it increases. Now when the structure of the whole creature is new, inasmuch as the triangles which form its elements 2 are still fresh, and as it were straight from the stocks, it keeps them firmly interlocked one with another, and the whole mass of it is of a soft composition, seeing that it is newly produced from marrow and nourished on milk ; and as the triangles contained therein, which have invaded it from without and go to form the meats and drinks, are older and weaker than its own, it
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arepa Katvots eTrtKpareb reptvovaa, Kai, p,eya arr-epyd^erat rd ^ajov rpetjtovera eK TroXXaw dptotaw. drav 8’ 7} pL^a raw rpbyawaw yaXa 8ta rd ttoXXovs dyawas ev rroXXcp ypdvcp irpds ttoXXo. fjyajvtadab, D rd ptev rrjs rpofifjs elabdvra ovsert dvvarat reptvetv els dptobdrTpra eavrots, avra 8e vrrd ra>v e^atdev errebatovrcov ev-rrerdos dbabpelrat. (f>0tveb df] tto-v tfoov ev rovrcp Kparovpbevov, yfjpds re dvopba^erat rd TraOos. reXos de, errebdav raw Trepl rdv pvveXdv rpLycovoiv ot £vvapptoaOevres pbr/Kert dvreyajat deaptol rep Trdvep dbearapbevob, pbeObdab rovs rrjs ipvyfjs av deapbovs, f] de Xvdetaa Kara t/>vabv pte9> E T)dovfj$ e^enraro' Trav yap rd p,ev rrapa, (jiverbv dXyebvdv, rd 8’ 7re</>VKe ybyvopbevov Yjdv. Kal 3dvaro$ dy Kara, ravra 6 [/.ev Kara voaovs Kal vtto rpavpbdrcw ybyvdp,evo$ dXyebvd? Kal fibabos, d de p,erd yr]pas cebv eirl reXos Kara, <f>vabv drrovd)-raros raw Oavaraw Kat pbdXXov pbeO’ vjdovfjs ybyvd-p,eVO$ T) Xvttx]$.
To 8e ra)V vdaajv odev twlcrrarab, drjXdv ttov on'	'	z	xv
82 Kat TravTL. TCTTapaw yap ovtojv y€va)v> et; cdv avp.7Te7TTjye rd crcopta, yrjs Trvpds vdards re Kal aepos, rovra)v tj Trapd (f)vatv TrXeove^ta Kal evdeba Kal rfjs ycupas pberaaraabs obKelas e'n dXXorptav ybyvoptevT), Trvpds re av Kal raw ere paw erretd-r] yevY) TrXetova evds ovra rvyydvet, to pbfj TrpoafjKov eKaarov eavrep TrpocrXapb^dvebv, Kal TrdvO* dcra rotavra err duets Kal vdaovs Traoeyeb' rrapa. (f>vcnv yap eKaarov ytyvop-evov Kal pbeObaraptevov Oep-
1 i.e. the radical structure of the primary triangles; cf.
S3 d ff.
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divides and overcomes them with its own new triangles, and thus renders the creature large by feeding it on inany similar substances. But when the root of the triangles 1 grows slack owing to their having fought many fights during long periods, they are no longer able to divide the entering triangles of the food and assimilate them to themselves, but are themselves easily divided by those which enter from without; and in this condition every animal is overpowered and decays ; and this process is named “ old age/’ And finally, when the bonds of the triangles in the marrow which have been fitly framed together no longer resist the strain but fall asunder, they let slip in turn the bonds of the soul, and it, when thus naturally set loose, flies out gladly ; for whereas every process which is contrary to nature is painful, that which takes place naturally is pleasurable. So too, in like manner, the death which occurs in consequence of disease or by wounds is painful and violent, but that which follows on old age and constitutes a natural end is the least grievous of deaths and is accompanied by more of pleasure than of pain.
The origin of disease is plain, of course, to everybody. For seeing that there are four elements of which the body is compacted,—earth, fire, water and air,—when, contrary to nature, there occurs either an excess or a deficiency of these elements, or a transference thereof from their native region to an alien region; or again, seeing that fire and the rest have each more than one variety, every time that the body admits an inappropriate variety, then these and all similar occurrences bring about internal disorders and disease. For when any one element suffers a change of condition that is contrary to
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82	,
B patverai. pev daa dv irpdrepov i/jvyTjraL, grjpd 3^ dvra els varepov ycyverac vorepa, Kal Kovc/)a 8tj Kai ftapea, Kal rrdaas rrdvrr] peraftoXds Several, pdvcos yap Stf, (fra pev, ravrdv ravra) Kara ravra Kal cdaavrcos Kal dva Xdyov rrpoaycyvdpevov Kal diroy cyvdpevov eaaei ravrdv dv avrco craw Kal vyies peveiv o 3’ dv TrXrjppeX'qar) ti rovraw eKrds amov rj irpoacdv, aXXocorr/ras TTapTTOLKtXas Kal vdaovs cfrdopds re dmlpovs Tape^erat.
C Aevrepaw 8rj gvaraaecov av Kara cfrvacv £vv-eorTjKVidw devrepa Karavdrjacs voarjparcov ra) flov-Xopevcp ylyverai gvvvofjaab. pveXov yap e£ ckclvcov darov re Kal aapKos Kal vevpov £vpirayevros> eri 7€ alparos dXXov p,ev rporrov, eK 8e rcov avraiv yeyovoros, rcov p,ev dXXcov rd rrXeLara ^rrep rd rrpduOev, rd 8e p.eycara raw voaTjpLarcov rfjde XaAeTra ^vp,TT€7Tra>Kev, drav dvdrraXtv rj yeveacs rovrajv 7Top€V7]raL, rore ravra dca^OtdperaL. Kara cjjvacv yap crap Kes p-tv Kal vevpa e^ alparos ylyverac, D vevpov pev e^ wow 8ca rrp> crvyyeveiav, aapKes 8e drrd rov rrayevros, o Trrjyvvrac yajpcCopevov iva)v to 8e dird raw vevpaw Kal crapKaw amov av yXl-aypov Kal Xcrrapdv dpa pev Try aapKa KoXXa Trpcs Tpv rcov darcov c/>vacv avrd re rd rrepl rov pveXdv oarovv rpecpov av^et, ro o av oca rry iruKvorryra raw darcov Siydovpevov KaOapcbrarov yevos rcov
> Cf. 41 d ff.	’ Cf. 74 d.
• i.e. the synovial fluid.
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nature, all its particles that formerly were being cooled become heated, and the dry presently become moist, and the light heavy, and they undergo every variety of change in every respect. For, as we maintain, it is only the addition or subtraction of the same substance from the same substance in the same order and in the same manner and in due proportion which will allow the latter to remain safe and sound in its sameness with itself. But whatsoever oversteps any of these conditions in its going out or its coming in will produce alterations of every variety and countless diseases and corruptions.
Again, in the structures which are naturally secondary 1 in order of construction, there is a second class of diseases to be noted by him who has a mind to take cognisance of them. For inasmuch as marrow and bone and flesh and sinew are compacted from the elements,—and blood also is formed from the same constituents, although in a different way,— most of the other maladies come about like those previously described, but the most severe of them have dangerous results for the reason following : whenever the production of these secondary substances proceeds in the reverse direction, then they are corrupted. For in the order of nature flesh and sinews arise from blood,2 the sinew from the fibrine because of its kindred quality, and flesh from the coagulated substance which coagulates on its separation from the fibrine ; and further, the substance which is derived from the sinews and flesh, being viscid and oily,3 not only glues the flesh to the substance of the bones but also feeds and increases the bone itself which encloses the marrow, while that which is formed of the purest kind of triangles, very
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rpcycovcov Aeiorarov re Kal XiTrapwrarov, Xeiftd-E pevov arro raw daratv Kal ara^ov, dpdei rov pveXdv.
Kal Kara ravra pev yiyvopevcov eKaareov vyleia gvpftaivei rd TroXXd' vdaoi de, orav evavrlajs. drav yap ryKopevy crdpg dvaTraXiv els ras <f>Xeftas ryv ryKeddva d^ifj, rore perd irvevparos atpa ttoXv re Kal iravrodaTrdv ev rats (f>Xei/jl ypcvpaca Kat 7TtKpOTT](Tt TTOtKtAAoptCVOV, €Tl O€ O£€tat$ Kat dXpvpais dvvdpeai, yoXas Kal lyadpas Kal </>Xeypara rravroia terser rraXivatpera yap Trdvra yeyovdra Kal di€(/)0appeva rd re aipa avrd irparrov didXXvcri, 83 Kal avrd, ovdeplav rpoefryv eri rep aeopan Trap-eyovra e/>eperai Ttavry 8ta raw c/>Xej3a)v, ragiv raw \ J/	»/»*	J/)A\
Kara tpvcriv ovKer icryovra Trepiooaw, eyvpa pev avrd. avrots did. rd prjdeplav dirdXavcriv eavruiv ^X€LV» T<? ^vvearevn de rov erd)paros Kal pevovri Kara. yd>pav TroXepia, dioXXvvra Kal rrjKovra. oaov ptey ovv av TraAatorarov ov rrjs oapKos raKy, dvairerrrov yiyvdpevov peXalvei pev vird TraAacas1 %vyKavcrea>s> did de rd rrdvrr) diafleflpajcrOai TriKpdv B dv Ttavrl yaXendv TTpoarriTTrei rov erdparos, daov av prjTTio oieepvappevov rj. Kac rore pev avn rys TTiKpdryros d^vryra daye rd peXav ypedpa, ano-XeirrwOevros paXXov rov TtiKpov' rore de y TriKpd-rys av ^atfieiaa aipari ypaipa eayev epvOpedrepov, rov de peXavos rovrep gvyKepavvvpevov yXoevdes1, en de ^vpptyvvrai gavOdv yputpa perd rys TTiKpd-1 yXowSes Galen: xoXwSes mss.( Zur.
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smooth and very oily, filters through the density of the bones, and, as it oozes and drips from the bones, moistens the marrow. Now when each of these substances is produced in this order, health as a rule results ; but if in the reverse order, disease. For whenever the flesh is decomposed and sends its decomposed matter back again into the veins, then, uniting with the air, the blood in the veins, which is large in volume and of every variety, is diversified by colours and bitter flavours, as well as by sharp and saline properties, and contains bile and serum and phlegm of every sort. For when all the substances become reversed and corrupted, they begin by destroying the blood itself, and then they themselves cease to supply any nourishment to the body ; for they move through the veins in all directions and no longer preserve the order of their natural revolutions, being at enmity with themselves because they have no enjoyment of themselves, and being at war also with the established and regular constitution of the body, which they corrupt and dissolve. Therefore all the oldest part of the flesh that is decomposed becomes tough and is blackened by the continued combustion ; and because it is eaten away on every side it is bitter, and therefore dangerous in its attack on any part of the body that is not as yet corrupted. And at one time the black matter acquires a sharpness in place of its bitterness, when the bitter substance becomes more diluted; and at another time the bitter substance acquires a redder colour through being dipped in blood, while if the black matter is blended with this it turns greenish; and again, whenever new flesh also is decomposed by the fire
PLATO
83
ttjtos, orav vea gwraKfi aap£ vtto tov Trepl ttjv <f>X6ya rrvpos-
C Kat to p,ev kolvov ovoptL Tract tovto ls tj tivcs larpaw ttov )(oXt]v eTrcovopLacrav rj Kal rts d>v Swards els TroXXa pev Kal dvopoia ftXeTreiv, dpav 3* ev avTOLS ev yevos evov a^cov eTrajvvplas Tracri" ra 8’ aAAa daa yoXfjs eiSr] XeyeraL, Kara tt]v ypoav ea\e Xdyov avrcdv eKacrrov tStov.
de, o /zev at/za/ros’ opos rrpaos, o 0€ peXalvys XoXrjs d^elas Te aypcos, otov £vp,-pxyvvT[TaL 8ta Gepporpra aXpvpa Svvdpet,’ KaAecrat 8e ofv </>Xeypa to tolovtov. to 8’ av perd depos TTjKopLevov ck veas Kal aTraXrjs crapKos, tovtov 8e D dvep,a>0evTos Kal gvp/TrepLXryjiOevTOs vtto vypoTYjTos, Kal TTopL<f>oXvy(ov ^vcTTaodjv ck tov irdOovs tovtov KaO' €Ka(TTT]V (JLCV dopd.T<Ji)V 8ta apLlKpOTTJTa, £vv-aTraarcov 8e tov oyKov TTapeyopLevaiv oparov, ypdjfia exovacov 8ta ttjv tov d</)pov yeveoiv t8etv XevKov, ravTTjv Traaav TtjKe^dva aTraXrjs aapKos jaera Trvev-[jxltos ^vfjLTrXaKeLcrav XevKov elvat, <[>Xeyp,a </>ap,ev.
^XeypcaTOs 8’ ad veov £vvcoTap,evov dpds l$pd>S E Kat SaKpvov, daa Te aAAa rotavra crd)p,aTOS Kaff* rjpLepav xe^TaL Ka0aipop,evov..1 Kal Tavra p,ev 8y Travra vdcrcov dpyava yeyovev, otov atp,a p,r) eK tcov ctitIcov Kal ttotcov TrX'qdvcFT] /card <f>vacv, aAA* e£ evavrlcov tov oyKov Trapd rovs rrjs </>vcrecos XapL^dvr] vdpiovs.
/XtaKpLvopLevqs p.ev odv vtto vdacov rfjs (TapKos eKauTiqs, pcevovrcvv 8e tojv TTV0p,ev<vv avrdis
1 tnb/juiTos . • • xa0ai/>o/4&'ou] aQfui rd .
Zur.
KaOa4.p6p.evof
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of the inflammation, a yellow matter is commingled with the bitter substance.
To all these humours the general designation “ bile ” has been given,1 either by certain physicians or by someone who was capable of surveying a number of dissimilar cases and discerning amongst them one single type 2 worthy to give its name to them all. All the rest that are counted as species of bile have gained their special descriptions in each case from their colours.
Serum is of two kinds : one is the mild whey of the blood ; the other, being derived from black and acid bile, is malignant whenever it is imbued with a saline quality through the action of heat; and this kind is termed “ acid phlegm.” Another kind involves air and is produced by dissolution from new and tender flesh. And when this is inflated and enclosed by a fluid, and when as a result of this process bubbles 3 qre formed which individually are invisible because of their small size but in the aggregate form a mass which is visible, and which possess a colour which appears white owing to the foam created,—then we describe all this decomposition of tender flesh intermixed-with air as “ white phlegm.”
And the whey of phlegm that is newly formed is “ sweat ” and “ tears,” and all other such humours as pour forth in the daily purgings of the body. And all these are factors in disease, whenever the blood is not replenished naturally from meats and drinks but receives its mass froin opposite substances contrary to Nature’s laws.
Now, when the flesh in any part is being decomposed by disease, but the bases thereof still remain
1 Cf, 71 b.	* Cf, 68 d.	• Cf. 66 b.
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83 < ,
rfplaeba rps tfupt^opds r/ dvvapbs' dvaAzy^iv yap 84 ert per evireretas layer rd 8e dy crdpKas
darots gvvdovv dirdr dv voa^oT], Kal ppKerb avrd eKelvatv dpa1 Kal vevpcuv airoycvpb^dpevov dardp pev rpo<f>7], crapKl 8e irpos darovv ybyirprab deapds, aAA’ ck Xbirapov Kal Xelov Kal yXlaypov rpayv Kal dXpvpdv avypfjaav vird KaKijs Staerks' yevr)rac, Tore ravra irdayov irav rd robovrov Kara-rppyerab pev avrd iraXbv vird ras aapKas Kal rd B vevpa, d^cardpevov and tcov darcov, al 8’ ck tcov pdpov ^vveKntnrovaab rd re vevpa yvpva Kara-Xelnovac Kal peard dXprjs, avral 8e ndXbv els Trjv alparos </>opdv epireaovaab rd irpdadev ppOevra vocrqpara nXelco nobovab.
XaAeTTcop 8e tovtodv ire pl rd addpara 7Ta0r)pdra)v ybyvopevoov pebQa) erb ybyverab ra rrpo rovrayv, orav darovv 8ia rrvKvdr'qra aapKOs dvaTrvorjv pt] Xapfldvov bKavijv, vt? evpddros Oeppabvdpevov, a^aKeXlaav pr/re rrjv rpoc^pv Karadeypprab iraXbv C re avrd els eKelvyv evavrlajs br) i/jpydpevov, rj 8* els adpKas, adp£ de els alpa epnlnrovaa rpa-yyrepa irdvra rddv irpoaOev rd voappara direpyd-fyprab. to d3 eayarov iravrcov, drav tj rov pveX&v ^vabs dir evdelas tj rbvos VTrepfloXrjs voatfai], ra peybara Kal Kvpbddrara irpos Odvarov raw voaij-parcov diroreXeb, iraarjs dvdiraXbv rfjs rov acoparos <f>vaeo)s avdyKrjs pveicrps-
Tpirov 8* ad voaijpdraiv etdos rpbyfj dec 8ta-
1	airi> ticelvcw fijtia] at> rd	al/jut Zur. (&/ml coni.
Stallbaum).
1 Cf. 82 d.
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firm, the force of the attack is reduced by half, for it, still admits of easy recovery ; but whenever the substance which binds the flesh to the bones 1 becomes diseased and no longer separates itself at once from them and from the sinews, so as to provide food for the bone and to serve as a bond between flesh and bone, but becomes rough and saline instead of being oily and smooth and viscid, owing to its being starved by a bad regimen,—then, every such substance, as it undergoes these affections, moulders away beneath the flesh and the sinews and withdraws from the bones j while the flesh falls away with it from the roots and leaves the sinews bare and full of saline matter, and by falling back itself into the stream of the blood it augments the maladies previously described.
But although these bodily ailments are severe, still more grave are those which precede them, whenever the bone by reason of the density of the flesh fails to receive sufficient inspiration, and becoming heated because of its mouldiness decays and does not admit its nutriment, but, on the contrary, falls back itself, as it crumbles, into its nutriment which then passes into flesh, and this flesh falling into the blood causes all such maladies to be more violent than those previously described. And the most extreme case of all occurs whenever the substance of the marrow becomes diseased either from deficiency or from excess ; for this results in the gravest of diseases and the most potent in causing death, inasmuch as the whole substance of the body, by the force of necessity, streams in the reverse direction.
A third class of diseases takes place, as we must
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p voeccrOab ybyvopevov, to pev vtto irvevpaTOs, to 8e c/)XeypaTos, to 8e ^oA-i??. OTav pev yap 6 tcov irvevpaTCOV to) crcopaTb Tapbias TrXevpcov prj Kadapas Trapeyp Tas 8be£d8ovs vtto pevpaTCOv (jipaydeis, evda pev ovk lov, evda 8e irXebov t) to TrpoarjKov Trvevpa eta lov rd pev ov rvyydvovTa dvaipvyrjs orpreb, to. 8e tcop </)Xe/3a)v 8ca/3ba£6pevov Kal %vv€7UOTpe<{)OV avra tyjkov tc to crcvpa els to peaov aiiTOv 8bat/>paypd t bayov evaTroXapfldveTab, E Kal pvpia 8tj voarjpara ck tovtojv dXyeiva peTa TrXrjOovs 18 port os direlpyacTTab. ttoXXolkis 8* ev toj adtpaTi 8baKpbde.l(j7]s oapKos Trvevpa eyyevdpevov Kal d8vvarovv e£co TropevOrjvat Tas avTas tols erreLcreX'qXvOoaw cubivas Trapeoye, peyiaTas 8et orav Trepl to, vevpa Kal Ta Tavrr) (fiXe^ca irepcGTav Kal avob^yjaav tovs tc emTovovs Kal rd ^vveyfj vevpa ovtcos els to e^oTnaOev KaTaTelvy tovtols" a 8t) Kal aTr’ avrov ttj^s ^vvrovtas tov Trad'qpaTOs Ta voa^paTa TeTavoi re Kal OTTicrdoTovoc Trpoa-epptfOrjaav. cov Kal to <f>appaKov yaXerrov vropeTol yap oSv 817 rd TOiavTa eircycyvopevoi1 paXcuda Xvovab.
85 To 8e XevKov <f>Xeypa 8cd to tcov Tropc/toXvycov rrvevpa yaXe7rdv arroX^^dev, e^co 8e tov aojparos dvarrvoas loryov TjTTLcoTepov pev, KaraTTOiKiXXec 8e to acopa XevKas yoX</>ovs re /cat rd tovtojv gvyyevfj voa^para ottotIktov. peTa yoXvjs 8e peXalvr^s Ke pan dev eirl Tas 7repc68ovs re Tas ev tt) KecfraXfj OecoTaTas ovcras eirt,aKe8awvpevov Kal
B ^wraparrov avTas, Ka0i’VTrvov pev lov irpaoTepov, ^ypr^yopoarc 8e eTTiTtdepevov 8vcraTraXXaKT6Tepov
1 &nTyiyv6nevot one ms. : iyyiyvb/ievoi other mss., Zur.
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conceive, in three ways, being due partly to air, partly to phlegm, and partly to bile. Whenever the lungs, which are the dispensers of air.to the body, fail to keep their outlets clean through being blocked up with rheums, then the air, being unable to pass one way while entering by another way in more than its proper volume, causes the parts deprived of respiration to rot, but forces and distorts the vessels of the veins, and as it thus dissolves the body it is itself shut off within the centre thereof which contains the midriff; and as a result of this countless diseases of a painful kind are produced, accompanied by much sweating. And often, when the flesh is disintegrated, air which is enclosed in the body and is unable to pass out brings about the same pangs as those caused by the air that enters from without; and these pangs are most severe when the air surrounds the sinews and the adjacent veins and by its swelling up strains backwards the tendons and the sinews attached to them ; hence it is actually from this process of intense strain that these maladies have derived their names of “ tetanus ” and “ opisthotonus.” Of these maladies the cure also is severe ; for what does most to relieve them is, in fact, an attack of fever.
White phlegm, also, is dangerous when it is blocked inside because of the air in its bubbles ; but when it has air-vents outside the body it is milder, although it marks the body with spots by breeding white scabs and tetters and the maladies akin thereto. And when this phlegm is blended with black bile and spreads over the revolutions of the head, which are the most divine, and perturbs them, its action is more gentle during sleep, but when it attacks persons who are awake it is harder to shake off; and because it
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vdcrrjpa Se lepas ov (fivaecos evSi/ccuTara lepov XeyeTai. c^Xeypa S’ dfu /cai dXp.vpov vrpyr] irdvrcov voGTjpdTOjv, oua yiyveTai KaTappo'iKa' Sia Se tovs TOTTOVS CIS OVS p€L 7TaVTo8aiTOVS OVTCLS ‘TTOVTOLa dvopxLTa €iXrj(f)€V.
"Ocra Se t^Xeypalveiv XeyeTai, tov uajpaTOS, o,tto tov KaecrOat Te Kal </>Xeyeaf)ai, Sia, yoXyv yeyove irdvTa. Xapfldvovcra pev ovv dvaTrvorjv efa> iravTOL C dva7T€/z7T€i <f>vpaTa ^eovcra, KaOeipyvvpevp S’ evTos TTvpiKavTa vo err/para -iroXXd epiroiei, peyicrrov 8e, orav ai/xan Kadapcp £vy icepacr decora to tu>v ivcov yevos ck ttjs eavTiov 8iac/>oprj rd^ecoss at Si-caTrdprjcrav pev els atp,a> Iva avpipLCTpcos XeTTTo-ttjtos icrxoi Kal Trdyovs Kal pvrjTe Sia 6epp,OTT]Ta d>s vypdv ck p,avov tov ad)p,aTOS eKpeoc, p/rpr av D TTVKvoTepov 8v(jklvt]tov ov /JLoyis dvacTTpecfiOLTO ev Taes </)Xei/fl. Kabpdv tovtojv ives tt] Trjs ^jvaeujs yeveaei (JjvXaTTOvcnv as otov tis Kal TeOveurros alpLaTOS ev tfjv^ec Te ovtos rrpds dXXtfXas ^vvayayr), Sia^eirai irav to Xoi/ttov acp,a, eadetaai. Se Tayy pierd tov irepteerTayros avTO ifwyovs gvp/Trqyvvaca. Tavrrjv 8y ttjv 8vvapnv eyovaaiv Ivojv ev acyaTb yoXv] (^vaeb iraXabdv aijua yeyovvla Kal irdXcv eK tcov crapKcov els tovto TeTY]Kvta, deppy Kai, vypa E kot' dXlyov to 7rpd)Tov eyTrliTTOVcra TTTjyvvTai Sia TTjv to)V Ivujv 8vvap,ivt TT'qywpevrj Se /cai ^la /cara-oPevvvp,ev7] ^ei/z,a>va /cat tpopov evTos 7rape)(€i. TrXelcov S’ emppeovera, rfj Trap* avTrjs OeppoTiyri
1 i.e. epilepsy; cf. Laws 916 a.
8 Cf. 82 d.
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is a disease of the sacred substance it is most justly termed “ the sacred disease.”1 Phlegm that is sharp and saline is the fount of all the maladies which are of the nature of catarrhs ; and these have received all kinds of names because the regions into which they flow are of all varieties.
All those diseases which are called inflammations, owing to the burning and inflaming of the body which they involve, are caused by bile. This, when it gains an external outlet, boils and sends up all kinds of eruptions ; but when it is confined inside it produces many burning diseases ; and of these the gravest occurs when the bile, being mixed with pure blood, displaces the matter of the fibrine from its proper position. For this fibrine is dispersed through the blood in order that the blood may have a due proportion of both rarity and density, and may neither flow out from the porous body through being liquefied by heat, nor yet prove immobile through its density and circulate with difficulty in the veins. Of these qualities the fibrine preserves the due amount owing to the nature of its formation.2 Even when anyone collects together the fibrine of blood that is dead and in process of cooling, all the rest of the blood turns liquid ; but if the fibrine is left alone as it is, it acts in combination with the surrounding cold and rapidly congeals the blood. As the fibrine, then, has this property, bile, which is naturally formed of old blood and dissolved again into blood from flesh, penetrates the blood gradually at first, while it is hot and moist, and is congealed by this property of the fibrine ; and as it becomes congealed and forcibly chilled it causes internal cold and shivering. But when the bile flows in with more volume, it overpowers the fibrine by the
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KpaTpcraaa ras tva$ ei$ dra^cav ^ecracra 8i,€(y€Lcre, KO.L €OV peV LKaVY] 8id TcXoVS KpaTTjCTaL yCVTJTaL, Trpos to tov pveXov 8La7repdoa<ja yevos Kaovoa eXvoe Ta ty)s 4fVX^l^ avToOev olov ved>s irelcrpaTa peOrjKe tc eXevdepav, orav 8* eXaTTOtv rj to tc a co pa dvTLOxV TpKopevov, avTrj KparpdeLtra p Kara irav to crcopa e^eTrecrev, p 8id raw tfrXeftcov cis rpv Kar co ^vvcoaBeccja p Tpv dvco KocXcav, OLOV cfivyas ck iroXeais OTaarLaodcrps ck tov croopaTOS 86 eKmTTTovoa, 8iappotas Kal 8v<jevTeptas Kal tcl tol-avTa vocrppara irdvra TrapeeryeTO.
To pev ovv ck TTvpos VTrepftoXps pdXiOTa voopcrav crcopa gvvexp Kavpara Kal TrvpeTOVs aTrepyd^eTat, to 8 e^ depos dp^rjpeptvovs, Tpwatovs 8’ v8aTO$ 8ta to vo)0eoT€pov aepos Kal 7rvpo$ avTO etvac" to 8e yrjs, TCTapTtos ov vcoOecrTarov tovtcov, ev TeTpaTrXacaais Trepid8oi$ xpovov KaOaipopevov, Te-Tapracovs TrvpeTovs Troirjuav diraXXoTTeTai pdyas. B Kat Ta pev rrepl to crcopa voar^paTa Tavi^Q ^vp-^abvei yLyvopeva, Ta 8e irepl i/wxpv 8ca crcvpaTos-e^Lv Tp8e. vooov pev 8y i/jvxfjs dvocav ^vyx^opp-Teov, 8vo 3’ dvolas ydvr], to pev pavlav, to 8e ’ nr	f v	r	*	zn ex
apauLav. irav ovv o ti iraoxotv tls irauos oiroTepov avTCov lox^l, vdcrov 'npoapryreov p8ovds 3e /cat Xviras virep^aXXovoas tcov voooov peycoTas OeTeov -n^ 'PyXT)’ TT^pLX^pps yap dvOpcorros dov rj Kal ra-C vavna vtto XvTTTjs ttclo'xojv, o‘7rev8cov to pev eXecv aKaipats, to 8e ^vyetv, ovre dpav ovre aKoveLv
1 Cf. 73 d, 81 d.
i.e. the fever recurs after an interval of two days. 8 Cf. Rep. 571 d, Soph. 228 a, Laws 689 a if.
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heat it contains, and shakes it into disorder by its boiling up j and should it be capable of thus overpowering the fibrine continuously, it penetrates to the substance of the marrow and loosens from thence, by burning, the mooring-ropes of the soul,1 as it were of a ship, and sets it free. But when the bile is in smaller quantity and the body resists dissolution, then the bile itself is overpowered, and either it is ejected over the whole surface of the body, or else it is forced through the veins into the lower or the upper belly, being ejected from the body like fugitives from a city in revolt; and it produces diarrhoea and dysentery and all suchlike maladies.
When a body has become diseased mainly from an excess of fire, it produces constant inflammations and fevers ; when from air, quotidian fevers ; when from water, tertian fevers, because that element is more sluggish than air or fire ; and when from earth, which is the fourth and most sluggish of the elements and is purged in four-fold periods of time,2 it causes quartan fevers and is cured with difficulty.
Such is the manner in which diseases of the body come about; and those of the soul which are due to the condition of the body arise in the following way. We must agree that folly is a disease of the soul3 ; and of folly there are two kinds, the one of which is madness, the other ignorance. Whatever affection a man suffers from, if it involves either of these conditions it must be termed “ disease ” ; and we must maintain that pleasures and pains in excess are the greatest of the soul’s diseases. For when a man is overjoyed or contrariwise suffering excessively from pain, being in haste to seize on the one and avoid the other beyond measure, he is unable either to see or
233
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dpOdv ovbev Svvarai, Xvtto. 8e /cat XoyLopov peTa-CF^etv rjKLCTTa tot€ 8tj Swards eoTi. to 8e o’Trep/za oto) ttoXv Kal pu<S8es nepl rov pveXov ytyverat, Kat KaOairepel Sevfipov ttoXvKapTrorepov rov gvp~ perpov tt€(J)Vkos rj, TroXXds pev KaO> CKaCTTOV a>8t-vas, TroXXds 8’ rfiovds KTcopevos ev tolls e7TL0vpLaLS Kal tols ire pl ra rocavra tokols, eppavrjs to D irXeLcrrov ycyvdpevos tov fliov 8ta Tas peyccrras
TjSovds Kal Xviras, vouovcrav Kal dc^pova lcr)(cov vtto TOV (Jco par os TTjV ^VX^V, ov^ cos VO(JO)V dXX COS ckcov KaKos [/ca/ccos’J1 8o£a£cTaf to 8e aXyOes,, tj Tre pl Ta a^poStata aKoXacrca Kara to ttoXv pepos 8ta tt)v evds yevovs etpv vtto pavdrTjTOS dorrcov ev adjpaTL pvdjSy Kal vypalvovcrav vocros ^/^xps yeyove. Kal o^eSov 817 Travra oTroaa rfiovarv aKpareca KaT2 dvecSos cos eKovTCov XeyeTac tcov KaKcov, ovk opOdis ov€L^L^eTaL‘ KaKos pev yap eKcov ovSeLS, E 8ta 8e TTOVTjpav e^iv Tivd tov crcopaTOS KaL arraL-bevTOV Tpofrrjv 6 kokos ylyverac KaKos, ttovtI 8e TavTa eyOpd Kal clkovtl3 TTpooycyveTai. KaL TraXcv to Trepl Tas Xviras y	xo,Ta TavTa 8ta
crcopa ttoXXtjv lcfx€l KaKLav.
^Ottou yap dv ol tcov d£ecov KaL tcov clXvkcov cffXeypaTCov Kal octol TTLKpol Kal	X^P'01,
KaTa to crcopa TrXavrjdevTes ^co pev pr] Xaftcocnv 87 dvaTTVO'qv, cvtos 8e elXXopevoc ttjv acf) avTajv d/rpL^a Tfj tt]s l/JVXV^ </>opa ^vppe^avres a^a~ KepacrddxjL, TTavTO^and vocrqpaTa ^vx^js epTtoiovcn, paXXov Kal -rjTTOV, Kal eXaTTCO Kal irXecco’ Trpos
1	xa/ews omitted by best mss.
2	Kar H. Richards: Kal mss., Zur.
8 &K0VT1 Galen: /caxAr n most mss. and Zur.
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to hear anything correctly, and he is at such a time distraught and wholly incapable of exercising reason. And whenever a man’s seed grows to abundant volume in his marrow,1 as it were a tree that is overladen beyond measure with fruit, he brings on himself time after time many pangs and many pleasures owing to his desires and the issue thereof, and comes to be in a state of madness for the most part of his life because of those greatest of pleasures and pains, and keeps his soul diseased and senseless by reason of the action of his body. Yet such a man is reputed to be voluntarily wicked and not diseased ; although, in truth, this sexual incontinence, which is due for the most part to the abundance and fluidity of one substance because of the porosity of the bones, constitutes a disease of the soul. And indeed almost all those affections which are called by way of reproach “ incontinence in pleasure,” as though the wicked acted voluntarily, are wrongly so reproached ; for no one is voluntarily wicked,2 but the wicked man becomes wicked by reason of some evil condition of body and unskilled nurture, and these are experiences which are hateful to everyone and involuntary. And again, in respect of pains likewise the soul acquires much evil because of the body.
For whenever the humours which arise from acid and saline phlegms, and all humours that are bitter and bilious wander through the body and find no external vent but are confined within, and mingle their vapour with the movement of the soul and are blended therewith, they implant diseases of the soul of all kinds, varying in intensity and in extent; and
1	Cf. 73 c, 91 c.
2	For this Socratic dictum cf. Protag. 345 d ff., Laws 731 c ff.
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T€ TOVS rpets TO7TOVS CVCxdevra rT]S ^VXV?» 77P°$ ov dv eKacrr* avrcov TrpocrTTLTrrT), rroitclXXei pev eidr) 8v<JKoXlas Kal 8vvdvplas TravrodaTrd, TroLKlXXet Se dpa<jvrr)rds re Kal 8eiXlas} ere 8e XtfOrjs dpa Kal 8 verpad las. Trpos Se rovrois, drav ovreo KdKcos B Trayevrcov TroXireeae KaKal Kal Xdyoc Kara ttoXccs
I8la re Kal brjpoula XeyduMTiv, en Se padtfpara pifiapT] rovrcov larucd ck vecov pavdavprai,, ravrrj KaKol Travres ot kokoI Sia Soo aKovaccdrara yiyvd-peda. <jjv alrcareov pev rovs <f>vrevovras del raw <f>vrevopevcov paXXov Kal rovs rpee/)ovras rdov rpe-c^opevaiv, Trpodvprjreov prjv, oirr] res bvvarac, Kal Sia Tpo$>T]s Kal 8i’ €7TCT7]8evpdra)V padyparcov re (ftvyeLV pev KaKlav, rovvavrlov 8e eXeiv. ravra pev ovv 8r] rpoTzos aXXos Xoycov.
0 To Se rovratv dvrtarpo(f)ov a^, ro Tre pl rds raw OKopdrcw Kal 8cavoTprea>v OepaTrelas, ais alrtacs uoj^erat, iraXiv clkos Kal Trperrov dvrarro8ovvaL' diKacorepov yap rcov dyadcov TrepL paXXov r/ rcov KaKcov ccryecv Xoyov. Trav 8y rd dyadov KaXdv, rd 8e KaXdv ovk dperpov Kal t/dov ovv rd roiovrov ecropevov gvpperpov dereov. gvpperpudv Se rd pev apcKpa dcatcrdavopevoi gvXXoy Looped a, rd 8e Kvpico-rara Kai peyicrra dXoylcrrcos exopev. Trpos ydp D vycetas Kal vdoovs dperds re Kal KaKcas ov8epla ^vpperpla Kal dperpla pel^cov -J) i/jvxtj? avrrjs Trpos (jcopa avrd' div ov8ev crKOTrovpev, ov8* evvoovpev
1 Cf. 73nff.
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as these humours penetrate to the three regions 1 of the Soul, according to the region which they severally attack, they give rise to all varieties of bad temper and bad spirits, and they give rise to all manner of rashness and cowardice, and of forgetfulness also, as well as of stupidity. Furthermore, when, with men in such an evil condition, the political administration also is evil, and the speech in the cities, both public and private, is evil; and when, moreover, no lessons that would cure these evils are anywhere learnt from childhood,—thus it comes to pass that all of us who are wicked become wicked owing to two quite involuntary causes. And for these we must always blame the begetters more than the begotten, and the nurses more than the nurslings ; yet each man must endeavour, as best he can, by means of nurture and by his pursuits and studies to flee the evil and to pursue the good. This, however, forms a separate subject of discussion.
Again, it is reasonable and proper to set forth in turn the subject complementary to the foregoing, namely the remedial treatment of body and mind, and the causes which conserve this. For what is good merits description more than what is evil. All that is good is fair, and the fair is not void of due measure ; wherefore also the living creature that is to be fair must be symmetrical. Of symmetries we distinguish and reason about such as are small, but of the most important and the greatest we have no rational comprehension. For with respect to health and disease, virtue and vice, there is no symmetry or want of symmetry greater than that which exists between the soul itself and the body itself. But as regards these, we wholly fail to perceive or reflect
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on i/wypv icryvpdv Kal rrdvTp peydXpv dadeveorepov Kal eXaTTOv etdos drav oyfj, Kal drav ad Tovvavrlov ^vp-rrayprov tovtoj, ov KaXdv oXov to (,cdov—dgvp-peTpov yap Tais peylaracs ^vppeTplaLs—, rd Se evavTUos eyov iravToyv deapdrcov red dvvapevtp E Kadopav KaXXccrrov Kal epaapLarrarov. olov ovv
VTrepaKeXes p Kal TLva erepav virepe^LV dpeTpov eavTtp tl a co pa ov apa pev ataypov, apa o ev ri] KOLVcovla redv ttovcov ttoXXovs pev kottovs, TroXXd Se aTraupara Kal Sia Tpv TTapa^opor'qra irridpara rrapeyov pvplcov KaKtdv auvLov eavTip, ravTOV dp diavopTeov Kal Trepl tov ^vvapfiorepov, £<dov o KaXovpev, d>s drav re ev avrep i/jvyp Kpeirroov ovua 88 era)paros TrepcOvpaJS Icryrj, dLaaelovcra Trav avrd evdodev vocratv epTTLTrXrjcrL, Kal drav els Ttvas pa-O'poeLS Kal tppTTprets ^vvtovlvs lt], KararyKeL, dedayas t av Kal pdyas ev Xdyois TTOLovpevr] dp poor la Kal Idla [Si*]1 epldcvv Kal </>iXoveLKLas ycyvopevoov dLarrupov avrd rroLovoa aaXevei* Kal pevpara errayovera, redv Xeyopevcov iarpedv a-rraridaa tovs TrXelarovs, rdvatrLa3 alrcdadaL ttolcl.
ILcdpd re drav av peya Kal vnepi/wyov apLKpa B ^vp(/>ves daOevet re dcavola yevpraL, derredv em-dvpicdv ovocdv <f)V(jeL Kar avdpcdirovs, Sia odopa pev TpocfypS) Sia Se to decdrarov tujv ev pplv t/jpovpaecos, al tov KpelTTOVos KLvpcreis KparovcraL Kal to pev a(f)errepov av^ovaaL, to de Tps $vyps KU></>dv Kal
1	8i bracketed by Madvig.
* (TaXetfet some mss. : Xitel best mss., Zur.
8 TavalTta some MSS.: Tavavrla best mss., Zur.
1 Cf. 44 e, 69 c.
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that, whenever a weaker and inferior type of body is the vehicle 1 of a soul that is strong and in all ways great,—or conversely, when each of these two is of the opposite kind,—then the creature as a whole is not fair, seeing that it is unsymmetrical in respect of the greatest of symmetries ; whereas a creature in the opposite condition is of all sights, for him who has eyes to see, the fairest and most admirable. A body, for example, which is too long in the legs, or otherwise disproportioned owing to some excess, is not only ugly, but, when joint effort is required, it is also the source of much fatigue and many sprains and falls by reason of its clumsy motion, whereby it causes itself countless evils. So likewise we must conceive of that compound of soul and body which we call the“ living creature.” Whenever the soul within it is stronger than the body and is in a very passionate state, it shakes up the whole body from within and fills it with maladies ; and whenever the soul ardently pursues some study or investigation, it wastes the body ; and again, when the soul engages, in public or in private, in teachings and battles of words carried on with controversy and contention, it makes the body inflamed and shakes it to pieces, and induces catarrhs ; and thereby it deceives the majority of so-called physicians and makes them ascribe the malady to the wrong cause.
And, bn the other hand, when a large and overbearing body is united to a small and weak intellect, inasmuch as two desires naturally exist amongst men, —the desire of food for the body’s sake, and the desire of wisdom for the sake of the most divine part we have,—the motions of the stronger part prevail and augment their own power, but they make that of
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Sva/xa^es dpvrjpdv t€ irotovcrai tt}v peylanjv vdcrov dpadlav evairepyd^ovrai.
Mia 817 acuTJjpia irpos dpcfxo, pyre rrjv dvev crcdparoS kivclv pr^re era) pa dvev i/jvxijs, iva dpvvopevco ylyvijardov luoppoirco Kai vyvrj. rdv dy C paOrjpanKov 17 nva dXXijv crcftodpa peXerijv diavoia Karepya^opevov Kal ttjv tov acdparos avroSoreov kIvtjolv, yvpvaerriKfj irpocropiXovvra, rdv re av era)pa einpeXcbs irXarrovra ras rys * i */,vXVs avr~ airodoreov KivTjcreis, povcriKT} Kal irderrj </>iXocrocf)la irpocrxpd>pevov, el peXXei diKauos ns dpa pev KaXos, dpa de dyaOds dpOcos KeKX'qareadai.
Kara 8e ravra ravra Kal rd pepr/ Oepairevreov, rd tov iravrds diropipovpevov etdos. rov ydp D acaparos vird redv elcridvrcov Kaopevov re evros Kal t/jv^opevov, Kal irdXiv viro redv e£a>f)ev ^p'at-vopevov Kal vypaivopevov Kal rd rovrois aKoXovda Trdaxovros vid dpc/)orepu)v rcov Kiv^aeaiv, drav pev ns Tjcrvyjav dyov rd ardtpa Trapadidcp rat? KW-rprem, Kparrjde.' duoXero, edv de tfv re rpo(/>dv Kal nOrp^jv rov iravrds irpooelrropev piprjral ns, Kal to <ja>pa paXiara pev prjdeTTore 7]crv\iav dyeiv ea, Kivfj de E Kal creiapovs del nvas epTToadv avrep did iravrds ras evrds Kal cktos dpvvijTai Kara <f>vcriv Kivrjcreis, Kal per picas oelcov rd re irepi rd (Jcd pa irXavcdpeva iradrjpara Kal pepi] Kara ^vyyevelas els ra^iv KaraKoapij irpos dXXijXa, Kara rdv irpocrOev Xoyov gv irepi rov iravrds eXeyopev, ovk e%0pdv irap* eydpdv nQepevov edaei rroXepovs evriKreiv rep
1 Cf. Laws 728 e.
1 i.e. “ music ” in the wide sense of “ mental culture.”
8 Cf. 49 a, 52 d.	* Cf. 33 a.
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the soul obtuse and dull of wit and forgetful, and thereby they produce within it. that greatest of diseases, ignorance.
From both these evils the one means of salvation is this—neither to exercise the soul without the body nor the body without the soul,1 so that they may be evenly matched and sound of health. Thus the student of mathematics, or of any other subject, who works very hard with his intellect must also provide his body with exercise by practising gymnastics-; while he who is diligent in moulding his body must, in turn, provide his soul with motion by cultivating music 2 and philosophy in general, if either is to deserve to be called truly both fair and good.
The various parts, likewise, must be treated in the same manner, in imitation of the form of the Universe. For as the body is inflamed or chilled within by the particles that enter-it, and again is dried or moistened by those without, and suffers the affections consequent on both these motions, whenever a man delivers his body, in a state of rest, to these motions, it is overpowered and utterly perishes ; whereas if a man imitates that which we have called the nurturer and nurse of the Universe,3 and never, if possible, allows the body to be at rest but keeps it moving, and by continually producing internal vibrations defends it in nature’s way against the inward and outward motions, and by means of moderate vibrations arranges the affections and particles which stray about in the body in their due reciprocal order,4 according to their affinities,—as described in the previous account which we have given of the Universe—then he will not suffer foe set beside foe
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88	x
acopare Kat vdaov$, aAAa </>lXov rrapa <f>cXov reOev vycecav drrepya^opevov irape£ec,
89 Taw S* aS Kcvpaecov 7] ev eavrcp v'</>* avrov dplarT] Kcvyacs—/z-aAtara yap rfj dcavoTjrcKT] Kac rfj rov iravros KcvTprec gvyyevijs—, 7) Se vtt dXXov yeipaw X^cpcarr] Se 7] Kecpevov rov ad)pear os Kai dyovros rjavyeav 8c’ erepaw avro Kar.d pepT] Kcvovaa. 8cd 8tj raw KaOdpaeaw Kac ^vardaea)v rov ad>pear os 7] pev 8 cd raw yvpvaalaw apcarrj, 8evrepa 8e 7] 8ca raw ala)piqaea)v Kara re tovs ttXovs Kac ottt] nep dv dxrpws okottoc ycyvawrar rpirov Se etSo? Kcvr]aea)s ac/>d8pa rrore avayKa^o-
B peevep ypTjocpcov, aXXa)s 8e ov8apa)s ra> vovv e^ovre irpoadeKreov, rd Trjs <f>appcaKevrcK7js KaOapaews ycyvopcevov carpcKov. rd yap voaT/para, oaa p.7] peydXovs eyec kcv8vvovs, ovk epedcareov (frappa-Kecacs. iraaa yap ^varaacs voaa)v rpoirov revd rfi ra)v ^d)O)v (fruaec TrpoaeocKe. Kac yap 7] rovraiv £vvo8os eyovaa reraypevovs rov ftcov ycyverac Xpovovs rov re yevovs ^vpTTavros, Kac Kau avro ro t,d)ov eepappevov eKaarov eyov rov flcov (/>verac, C X^opls raw e^ dvdyK7]s 7ra07]pdra)v rd yap rpcyajva evOvs Kar dpxds eKaarov 8vvapcv ex^vra £vv-cararac pexp^ revds XP°VOV [Svvara]1 e^apKecv, ov piov ovk dv TTore res els rd irepav ere flccpT]. rpoTtos ovv 6 avrds Kac rijs rrepl rd v oarjpar a gvardaeats' 7]v orav res rrapd ttjv elpappevTjv rov ypovov <f)0eep7] (fappaKelacs, dpa eK apcKpajv peydXa Kac
1 dvvarh bracketed by Lindau.
1 Cf. Laws 789 c.
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to breed war in the body and disease, but he will cause friend to be set beside friend so as to produce sound health.
Further, as concerns the motions, the best motion of a body is that caused by itself in itself; for this is most nearly akin to the motion of intelligence and the motion of the Universe. Motion due to the agency of another is less good ; and the least good motion is that which is imparted to a body lying in a state of rest and which moves it piecemeal and by means of others. Wherefore the motion that is best for purgings and renovations of the body consists in gymnastic exercises ; and second-best is the motion provided by swaying vehicles,1 such as boats or any conveyances that produce no fatigue ; while the third kind of motion, although useful for one who is absolutely driven to it, is by no means acceptable, under any other conditions, to a man of sense, it being the medical kind of purging by means of drugs. For no diseases which do not involve great danger ought to be irritated by drugging. For in its structure every disease resembles in some sort the nature of the living creature. For, in truth, the constitution of these creatures has prescribed periods of life for the species as a whole, and each individual creature likewise has a naturally predestined term of life, apart from the accidents due to necessity. For from the very beginning the triangles of each creature are constructed with a capacity for lasting until a certain time, beyond which no one could ever continue to live. With respect to the structure of diseases also the same rule holds good : whenever anyone does violence thereto by drugging, in despite of the predestined period of time, diseases many and grave, in place of
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noXXa eg dXlycov voaripara ^lAei ylyveaOac. Sio naidayajyecv Set Siarrat? navra rd. to lavra, KaO* D OCTor dv p ra> a^oA^, aAA’ ov </>appaKevovra kokov 8vokoXov epeOtareov.
Kai nepl. pev rov kowov gdjov Kal tov Kara to CTCojua avrov pepovs, ns dv Kal 8 tavra tS-aycoycop Kal dcanacdayojyovpevos v<j> avrov paXcar dv Kara Xdyov garr), ravrr) XeXeyOaj. rd Se 8tj naidayaiyrjaov avrd paXXdv nov Kal npdrepov napaaKCvaareov els 8vvapw o n KaXXiarov Kal dptarov ei$ ttjv nai,8ayajylav elvac. 8d aKpiflelas pev ovv nepl tovtojv dueXOetv lkovov dv yevoiro E avrd Ka0i avrd pdvov epyov' rd S’ ev napepycp Kara, rd npdadev endpevos dv res ovk ano rpdnov rfjde ctkottujv <v8e toj Xdyuj dianepavavd dv. Kaddnep elnopev noXXaKLS, on rpla rpiyfj i/jvyrjs ev rpuv eiSij KarqjKiarat,, rvyyavei Se eKaarov klvt]-oets eyov, ovtoj Kara, ravra. Kal vvv d>$ Sia ^payv-rdruiv prjreov, on rd pev avrajv ev dpyla 8tayov Kal rdjv eavrov Kbvyaecov ycrvycav dyov dodeve-orarov dvdyKT] yLyveudac, rd S’ ev yvpvaariois ep-90 pajpeveararov’ 8cd (/jvXaKreov, ottojs av eyaxrc ra$ KLVT^creLS npos dXXrjXa crvpperpovs. rd Se nepl rov Kvpccurdrov nap' Yjpcv ipvyfjs el8ovs diavoeterOac Sei T??8e, d)$ dpa avrd 8alpova 0eo$ eKaanp SeSajKe, c\ Q / J	> A
tovto o orj (pa[JL€v outew p,ev T]p,a)v err aKpco to> adjpan, npds Se tt]v ev ovpavqj gvyyevecav and t	U	t »	IX X >f	>\\i
yrjs Y]pa^ aepeev ujs ovras (pvrov ovk eyyecov aAA
1 Education is the theme of Rep. vii. and Laics vii. and xii. ad fin.	2 Cf. 69 d, 79 d, 87 a.
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few and slight, are wont to occur. Wherefore one ought to control all such diseases, so far as one has the time to spare, by means of dieting rather than irritate a fractious evil by drugging.
Concerning both the composite living creature and the bodily part of it, how a man should both guide and be guided by himself so as to live a most rational life, let our statement stand thus. But first and with special care we must make ready the part which is to be the guide to the best of our power, so that it may be as fair and good as possible for the work of guidance. Now to expound this subject alone in accurate detail would in itself be a sufficient task.1 But treating it merely as a side-issue, if we follow on the lines of our previous exposition, we may consider the matter and state our conclusions not inaptly in the following terms. We have frequently asserted 2 that there.are housed within us in three regions three kinds of soul, and that each of these has its own motions ; so now likewise we must repeat, as briefly as possible, that the kind which remains in idleness and stays with its own motions in repose necessarily becomes weakest, whereas the kind which exercises itself becomes strongest; wherefore care must be taken that they have their motions relatively to one another in due proportion. And as regards the most lordly kind of our soul, we must conceive of it in this wise : we declare that God has given to each of us, as his daemon,3 that kind of soul which is housed in the top of our body and which raises us—seeing that we are not an earthly but a heavenly plant—up from earth towards our kindred in the heaven. And herein
8 i.e. “ genius ” or “ guardian-angel ” ; cf Laws 732 c, 877 a.
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ovpdvcov, dpdorara Xeyovres' eKeZ3ev yap d3ev t] TTpCOTT] 77]$ l/)V)(7]S yevetTCS €</)V 70 3eCOV 77]V K€</>aXT]V B Kal pt£av 7)paw dvaKpepavvvv dpdoZ irav rd ad)pa.
Ta) pev odv irepl ras eiri3vpla$ T] faXoveudas rerevTaKOTi Kal ravra 8eairovovv7i a<j>o8pa navra rd 86ypara dvayKT] Ovrjrd eyyeyovevai, Kal Travrd-iraac Ka3’ dcrov paXurra 8vvardv dvTjrep ylyveadae, tovtov pr]8e apiKpdv eXXetirecv, are rd rocovrov 7[v%7]k6ti' rep Se irepl </>bXopd3eiav Kal irepl ras dXr]3eZs </>pov7[(j€Ls eairov8aKO7i Kal ravra pdXcara C Ttov avrov yeyvpvaapevcp, eftpoveZv pev dOavara Kal 3eZa, dvirep dXrjdelas etfidirrip-ai,, iraaa dvayKT] ttov, Kad’ oaov 8* av peraar^eZv dv3p<oirtvT] efjvacs d3ava-ala$ ev8e'xerai, rovrov prfiev pepos diroXelrrew, are 8e del depairevovra rd deiov eyovrd re avrov ev KCKoapyjpevov rov 8alpova ^vvolkov ev avrcp 8ia-<f>epovrcos ev8alpova elvac. 3epairela 8e 8tj iravrl iravrds1 pla, ras OLKelas eKacrrip rpo(j>d.s Kal klvt]-oei.s airo8i8dvac. rep 8’ ev rjpZv 3eiep ^vyyevecs D eiai Kcvi/jcreis at rov iravrds dcavoyaecs Kal irepi-e/jopat. ravracs 8r] ^vverropevov eKaarov 8eZ, rds irepl TTjv yeveaiv ev rfi Kee/>aXf] 8eee/>3appevas T]p<ov irepc68ov$ e£op3ovvra 8ca rd Karapav3dveiv ra$ rov iravrds appoveas re Kal irepu/>opds, rep Karavoovpevep rd Karavoovv e^opocaxrac Kara tt]v apyatav efrvenv, dpouoaavra 8e reXos d%eiv rov irpo-re3evros dvdpediroes vird 3eajv dptarov jStou irpos re rdv irapdvra Kal rdv eirevra ypdvov.
1	irarros most mss. : irdvrajs Zur.
1	Cf. Sympos. 212 a.
8 Literally, “ with a good daemon ” (a play on dalutav and eiScd/Mw),
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we speak most truly ; for it is by suspending our head and root from that region whence the substance of our soul first came that the Divine Power keeps upright our whole body.
Whoso, then, indulges in lusts or in contentions and devotes himself overmuch thereto must of necessity be filled with opinions that are wholly mortal, and altogether, so far as it is possible to become mortal, fall not short of this in even a small degree, inasmuch as he has made great his mortal part. But he who has seriously devoted himself to learning and to true thoughts, and has exercised these qualities above all his others, must necessarily and inevitably think thoughts that are immortal and divine, if so be that he lays hold on truth, and in so far as it is possible for human nature to partake of immortality,1 he must fall short thereof in no degree ; and inasmuch as he is for ever tending his divine part and duly magnifying that daemon who dwells along .with him, he must be supremely blessed.2 And the way of tendance of every part by every man is one—namely, to supply each with its own congenial food and motion ; and for the divine part within us the congenial motions are the intellections and revolutions of the Universe.3 These each one of us should follow, rectifying the revolutions within our head, which were distorted at our birth, by learning the harmonies and revolutions of the Universe, and thereby making the part that thinks like unto the object of its thought, in accordance with its original nature, and having achieved this likeness attain finally to that goal of life which is set before men by the gods as the most good both for the present and for the time to come.
• Cf. 37 ▲ ff.
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E Kai 8-q Kal ra vvv ypZv e$ dpxfjs rrapayyeXBevra 8ief eA^eiv irepl tov travros ^XPC y^veaecos’ avOpo-Tuv-qs axe8ov eocKe reXos exetv. ra yap aXXa £coa 27 yeyovev av, 8ca flpaxewv eTTLpvtiareov, o pvq ns dvayKtj pvqKvvew ovreo yap epperpevrepds ns dv avrcp So^eie trepl rovs rovrcov Xdyovs etvai. rtjd* ovv rd roiovrov eerra) Xeydpevov.
Tcov yevopevajv dvSpcdv oaoi 8eiAot /cat rov ftlov adiKcvs dcfjXOov, Kara Xoyov rov ecKora yvvaZKes 91 perec^vovro ev rfj 8evrepa yevecrei. Kal Kar* eKeZvov 8tj rov XP°VOV ravra Oeol rov rijs gvv-ovalas epevra ereKrtfvavTO, ^evov rd pev ev tjpZv, rd 8’ ev raZs yvvaigl avomqaavres epi/rvyov, roup8e rpotrep irovqaavres eKarepov. rtjv rov itotov 8i-e£o8ovt 8ia rov TrXevfiovos rd ircvpLa vtto tovs vecf>povs els Tqv Kvcrnv eXGdv Kal rep trvevfian OXicffOev ^vv€K7rep,Trei. deyopevr], gwerpryyav els rdv eK rrjs Kecf>aXrjs Kara, rov avxeva Kal 8ia B tt}S pdxecvs pweXdv ^vpL7T€Trr]ydrat ov 817 (HT€pp,a ev roZs trpocrOev Xdyois eitropev 6 8e, ar epu/ruxos cuv /cat Aa/Jcov dvairvaqv, rovO* 'P7JCP dvetTvevare, rqs eKporjs %a)nK7]V em6vp,Lav epTTOLr^aas avrcp, rov yevvav epatv1 aTrereXecre. 810 877 rcov pev dv8pcdv rd vepl rrjv rcov al8ota>v </>vacv direcOes re Kal avroKpares yeyovos, olov t/dov dwtrqKoov rov Xoyov, TravrcDV 81’ etriPvplas olarpcvdeLs C eTTixetpeZ KpareZv. al 8* ev raZs yvvaiglv ad
1 ipwv] tpura. mss., Zur.
1 Cf. 41 d ff.
» Cf. 73 c, 86 c.
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And now the task prescribed for us at the beginning to give a description of the Universe up to the production of mankind, would appear to be wellnigh completed. For as regards the mode in which the rest of living creatures have been produced we must make but a brief statement, seeing that there is no need to speak at length ; for by such brevity we will feel ourselves to be preserving a right proportion in our handling of these subjects. Wherefore let this matter be treated as follows.
According to the probable account, all those creatures generated as men who proved themselves cowardly and spent their lives in wrong-doing were transformed, at their second incarnation,1 into women. And it was for this reason that the gods at that time contrived the love of sexual intercourse by constructing an animate creature of one kind in us men, and of another kind in women ; and they made these severally in the following fashion. From the passage of egress for the drink, where it receives and joins in discharging the fluid which has come through the lungs beneath the kidneys into the bladder and has been compressed by the air, they bored a hole into the condensed marrow which comes from the head down by the neck and along the spine—which marrow, in our previous account,2 we termed “ seed.” And the marrow, inasmuch as it is animate and has been granted an outlet, has endowed the part where its outlet lies with a love for generating by implanting therein a lively desire for emission. Wherefore in men the nature of the genital organs is disobedient and self-willed, like a creature that is deaf to reason, and it attempts to dominate all because of its frenzied lusts. And in women again,
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pfprpai re Kai vcrrepai Xeyopevai 8ia ravra ravra, £cdov eiriOvpTjriKov evov rr}s Traidoiroiias, drav aKaprrov irapa rrjv copav ypdvov ttoXvv yvyirqrai, yaXerrcos dyavaKrovv (frepei, Kal TrXavcopevov Trdvrrj Kara rd ocopa, ras rov Trvevparos 8iegd8ovs d'nocfjpdrrov, dvairveiv ovk ecov eis arropias >rds eoyaras epftaXXei Kai voaovs Travrodajras aXXas Trape%ei, pe^piTrep dv eKarepcov rj erudvpta Kai 6 epcos aw ayay dvres,1 2 otov and 8ev8pcov Kapndv Kara-D$>	/ /	« f * V	\	/	> /	et
opeipavres, cos eis apovpav rrjv pyrpav aopara vtto apiKpdrrjros Kal ddidn-Xacrra £<5a scar acme ipavres, Kai irdXiv 8iaKptvavres, peydXa evros cKOpei/jcovrat Kal perd rovro eis <j><os ayaydvres £cocov diroreXe-acoai yevecriv.
PwaiKes piev ovv Kal rd.0fjXv nav ovrco yeyove.
To 8^ rd)v dpvecov (/)vXov piereppvOpilfero, dvrl rpixcov nrepd </>vov, eK rcov aKaKcov dv8pa)v, KovtjxDv 8e, Kal pexecopoXoyiKcdv pev, Tjyovpe-vojv 8e Si* oipecos rds Ttepl rovrcw a7ro8ei^eis E ^e^aiordras eivai 8i* evijOeiav. rd 8’ av rre^ov Kal Oypicddes yeyovev eK rcov pvfiev Trpocrxpcopevaiv c^iXocro^ta pr]8e dOpovvrcov rrjs rrepl rdv ovpavdv c/wcrecos rrepi prfiev, 8id rd prjKeri rais ev rrj Ke^aXrj xpfja9ai irepi68ois, aAAa rois rrepl rd (yrr/dr] rrjs ^XVS ^lyepdaiv eTreodai pepeaiv. ck rovrcw ovv rcov eTTirrjdevpdrcov rd re epTrpdcrOia K&Xa Kal rds KecftaXas eis yfjv eXKopeva vtto gvy-f if	f	X	f 9f
yeveias rjpeiaav, TrpoprjKeis re Kai rravroias eoyov
1 <rvva.ya.y6vTes best mss. : Qa.yay6vres Zur.
2 KaraSp^avres best mss. : ^Sra Sptyavres Zur.
1 Cf. Rep. 529 a ff.
« Cf. 69 e ff.
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owing to the same causes, whenever the matrix or womb, as it is called,—which is an indwelling creature desirous of child-bearing,—remains without fruit long beyond the due season, it is vexed and takes it ill; and by straying all ways through the body and blocking up the passages of the breath and preventing respiration it casts the body into the uttermost distress, and causes, moreover, all kinds of maladies ; until the desire and love of the two sexes unite them. Then, culling as it were the fruit from trees, they sow upon the womb, as upon ploughed soil, animalcules that are invisible for smallness and unshapen; and these, again, they mould into shape and nourish to a great size within the body ; after which they bring them forth into the light and thus complete the generation of the living creature.
In this fashion, then, women and the whole female sex have come into existence.
And the tribe of birds aye derived by transformation, growing feathers in place of hair, from men who are harmless but light-minded1—men, too, who, being students of the worlds above, suppose in their simplicity that the most solid proofs about such matters are obtained by the sense of sight. And the wild species of animal that goes on foot is derived from those men who have paid no attention at all to philosophy nor studied at all the nature of the heavens, because they ceased to make use of the revolutions within the head and followed the lead of those parts of the soul which are in the breast.2 Owing to these practices they have dragged their front limbs and their head down to the earth, and there planted them, because of their kinship therewith ; and they have acquired elongated heads of
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ras Kopv</>d$, otttj avveOXLc/jOrjcrav vtto dpycas 92 e/cdarcov at TrepL^opac. rerpdirovv Te to yevos
avTcov eK TavTYjs e</>veTO Kal ttoXvttovv ttjs irpo-
</>doea)s, Oeov pdoecs virorifievros TrXeloVs tols paXXov dcfrpooLV, a>s paXXov eTTi yrjv cXkolvto. tols 8* d<f>pOV€OTaTOLS aVTCOV TOVTOJV Kal TTaVTaTTaOL Trpos yr]v Trav to . acopia KaTaTeivopievois cos ovoev cti 7TOOOJP ypcias ovcttjs, aTrooa avra Kai lAvaTrajpieva €7Tt y7]s eyevv7]oav. to de reraprov yevos evvopov B yeyovev eK tcov paXiOTa dvorjTOTdrcov Kal dpaOe-
crraTCov, ov$ ov8’ dvaTTVorjs KaQapas eTL rj^Lajcrav ot peTanXaTTOVTes, d>S ttjv i/jvyrjv vtto TrXrjppLeXeLas TrdoTjs aKaOdpTUts eyovTcav, aXX’ ovtI XeTTTTjs Kal KaOapas dvaTTVorjs depos els vdaros OoXepav Kal flaOeLav eaxrav dvdirvevcnv d0ev lyOvcov eOvos Kal to tcov ocrTpecov ^vva7ravTO)v re oaa evvopa yeyove, ^LKTjv dpadtas euyaTTis eoyaTas OLKrjueLs elXTjyo-tojv. Kal Kara ravra 817 irdvTa totc Kal vvv C 8ta/4€i/?€rai rd £a>a els dXXTjXa, vov Kal dvolas
airopoXf] Kal KTTjoeL p.eTa/3aXX6pLeva.
Kat 07] Kai TeAos Trepi tov ttovtos vvv rjorj tov Xdyov TjpLV (f>cdpL€V eyeLV OvrjTa yap Kal dOdvara £a>a Xa/3d>v Kal ^vpTrXrjpcoOels ode d Kocrpos ovtco, fyoov dpaTOV rd dpara Trepceyov, clkcov tov votjtov Oeds alaOTjTOS, peyLOTOs Kal dptuTos KdXXLOTOS Te Kal TeXecoToros yeyovev ecs ovpavds ode povoyevrjs (OV.
1 Cf. 30 c ff., 31 b
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every shape, according as their several revolutions have been distorted by disuse. On this account also their race was made four-footed and many-footed, since God set more supports under the more foolish ones, so that they might be dragged down still more to the earth. And inasmuch as there was no longer any need of feet for the most foolish of these same creatures, which stretched with their whole body along the earth, the gods generated these footless and wriggling upon the earth. And the fourth kind, which lives in the water, came from the most utterly thoughtless and stupid of men, whom those that remoulded them deemed no longer worthy even of pure respiration, seeing that they were unclean of soul through utter wickedness ; wherefore in place of air, for refined and pure respiring, they thrust them into water, there to respire its turbid depths. Thence have come into being the tribe of fishes and of shellfish and all creatures of the waters, which have for their portion the extremest of all abodes in requital for the extremity of their witlessness. Thus, both then and now, living creatures keep passing into one another in all these ways, as they undergo transformation by the loss or by the gain of reason and unreason.
And now at length we may say that our discourse concerning the Universe has reached its termination. For this our Cosmos has received the living creatures both mortal and immortal and been thereby fulfilled ; it being itself a visible Living Creature embracing the visible creatures, a perceptible God made in the image of the Intelligible, most great and good and fair and perfect in its generation—even this one Heaven sole of its kind.1
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITIAS
The Critias was planned as a sequel to the Republic and Timaeus. According to the programme laid down in the prefatory chapters of the Timaeus (see esp. 27 a if.) the discourse of Timaeus on the creation of the world and its inhabitants was to be followed by an account of the ideal citizens of the primeval State of Athens, and how they proved their excellence in war and in peace. Accordingly the Critias, after a preface which serves to link it on to the Timaeus, commences with a detailed description of that ancient Athens, followed by a parallel account of its great rival, the State of Atlantis ; but before it reaches its main theme—the war itself and how Athens served the civilized world by its civic virtue—the dialogue comes, unhappily, to an abrupt end. Why we are left with but a fragment must remain a puzzle for the literary historian ; but it is a noteworthy fact that in the third book of the Laws Plato has given us an account of the real Athens of the historic age and its struggle against Persia, which (it is plausible to suppose) he may have substituted for the imaginative history of his original design. In any case, the moral lesson of that book is the lesson which Plato would have drawn for us in the completed Critias : that it is “ righteousness which exalteth a nation,” while “ pride goeth before destruction and a haughty 256
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spirit before a fall.” The princes of Atlantis, with their grandiose empire, were the prototypes of the Great King in their overweening pride and presumption ; and their overthrow at the hands of the men who had been trained in moderation, self-control and respect for the laws of Heaven was a prophecy of the later victory of the “ men of Marathon ” over the invading hosts of Mardonius. Thus we may console ourselves for the loss of the greater portion of the Critias by the reflexion that its main theme— the defeat of barbarism—is expounded elsewhere by Plato with convincing eloquence.
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TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSOnA
TIMAIOS, KPITIA2, SflKPATHS, EPMOKPATHS
106 TI. "Qs acr/zevo?, <3 Scu/cpares, olov eK paKpas dvaireiravpevos 68ov, vvv ovrcvs ck rrjs tov Xoyov 8 lottop etas dyaTrqra)? aTrqXXaypai. rep 8e Trptv pev iraXai, ttot epyep, vvv 3e Xoyois dprt 0ea> yeyovdri TrpocrevyopaL, raw prjOevrcvv ocra pev epp'qOrj perptcos, aayrTjplav r/piv avrov avr&v B StSovai, irapa peXos 8e el re rrepl avroov aKOvres eliropev, 8lkt[V ttjv jrpeirovoav eTrLTcdevai. bexr] 8e dpd-rj rov TrXTjppeXovvra eppeXfj ttoiclv tv* ovv to Xolttov tovs Ttepl Oecov yeveaecos dpOa>$ Xeytopev Xoyovs, <f>dppaKov rfpcv avrov reXeayrarov Kal dpixrrov (/)appaK(vv errwrTip'r}V evyopeda 8i86vai. irpocrevgapevoi 8e irapa8l8opev Kara rd$ dpoXoylas Kpirta rov e£fjs Xoyov.
kp. ’AAA’, <3 Tip-ace, ^eyopac pev, <3 3e /cat av q Kar apyds exp^aev avyyvaiprjv alrovpevos d>$ •nepl peydXcov peXXcov Xeyeiv, ravrov /cat vvv eyd)
1 i.e. the Universe, cf. Tim. 92 c, 27 c.
8 See Tim. 27 a, b.
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CHARACTERS
Timaeus, Critias, Socrates, Hermocrates
tim. How gladly do I now welcome my release, Socrates, from my protracted discourse, even as a traveller who takes his rest after a long journey ! And I make my prayer to that God who has recently been created by our speech1 (although in reality created of old), that he will grant to us the conservation of all our sayings that have been rightly said, and, if unwittingly we have spoken aught discordantly, that he will impose the fitting penalty. And the correct penalty is to bring into tune him that is out of tune. In order, then, that for the future we may declare the story of the birth of the gods aright, we pray that he will grant to us that medicine which of all medicines is the most perfect and most good, even knowledge ; and having made our prayer, we deliver over to Critias,'in accordance with our compact,2 the task of speaking next in order.
crit. And I accept the task, Timaeus ; but the request which you yourself made at the beginning, when you asked for indulgence on the ground of the magnitude of the theme you were about to expound, that same request I also make now on my own behalf,
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rovro irapabrovpab, pedpyvajs Sg avrov rvyetv ert 107 pdXXov dfico irepi raw peXXovrajv pqOrpretrdab.
Kairob oye86v pev ot8a irapabrijo’bv ev /zaAa </>iAo-rbpov Kal rov 8eovros dypobKorepav /zcAAcuv irap-atTCia^ai, pijreov 8e Spats. <8$ pev yap ovk ev rd irapa crov XeyOevra ecpijrai, n? dv eircyecp'qcreLev epfipatv Xeyebv; orb 8e rd prjBi)<j6peva irXelovos crvyyvdtpTjs Setrat ^aAeTrairepa ovra, rovro ireb-pareov iri) 8b8d£ab. irepi Bedtv ydp, d) Tlpabe, Xeyovra ri irpos avOptoirovs 8ok€lv bKavdts Xeyetv B paov r/ irepi Bvrjratv irpos r/pas. Y) ydp direbpla
Kal a ft 68 pa ayvoba raw a/covovratv irepi dtv dv ovrats eya>en iroXXijV eviroptav irapeyecrBov rat peX-Xovrb Xeyeiv rb irepi avratv irepi 8e 8r/ 3ecov lapbev d)S eyopbev. bva 8e tratfreorepov o Xeyco 8ijXd)ua), rrj8e pbob avveirbairecrde. pbbpbijabv pbev ydp 8i) Kal airebKdcbav rd irapa iravrcov rpjbcov pijdevra ypeevv irov yeveadab' rrjv 8e tcov ypa^ecov eb8a>Xoirobbav irepb ra Oebd re Kal ra avOpdirbva ocopbara ybyvo-C pbevijv b8(opbev pacrrdvrjs re irepb Kal yaXeirdrijros irpos ro robs opc6ob 8oKelv diroypdvrajs pbepbb-pyerdab, Kal KarotpopeOa, orb yrjv pev Kal dpi) Kal irorapovs Kal vXrjv ovpavov re gvpiravra Kal ra irepb avrov ovra Kal lovra irpcorov pev dyaircvpev dv Tb$ rb Kal flpayv irpos dpobdripra avrarv diro-pbpebodab 8vvards i), irpos 8e rovrobs, are ov8ev eb8ores aKpbftes irepi raw robovrcov, ovre egera^o-pev ovre eXeyyopev rd yeypappeva, OKbaypac^ba 8e D aoa<f>€b Kal airarrjXa) ypcopeda irepi avrd' ra 8e
1 Critias speaks as a sceptic.
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and I claim indeed to be granted a still larger measure of indulgence in respect of the discourse I am about to deliver. I am sufficiently aware that the request I am about to make is decidedly presumptuous and less civil than is proper, but none the less it must be uttered. For as regards the exposition you gave, what man in his senses would attempt to deny its excellence ? But what I must somehow endeavour to show is that the discourse now to be delivered calls for greater indulgence because of its greater difficulty. For it is easier, Timaeus, to appear to speak satisfactorily to men about the gods, than to us about mortals. For when the listeners are in a state of inexperience and complete ignorance about a matter, such a state of mind affords great opportunities to the person who is going to discourse on that matter ; and we know what our state is concerning knowledge of the gods.1 But in order that I may explain my meaning more clearly, pray follow me further. The accounts given by us all must be, of course, of the nature of imitations and representations ; and if we look at the portraiture of divine and of human bodies as executed by painters, in respect of the ease or difficulty with which they succeed in imitating their subjects in the opinion of onlookers, we shall notice in the first place that as regards the earth and mountains and rivers and woods and the whole of heaven, with the things that exist and move therein, we are content if a man is able to represent them with even a small degree of likeness ; and further, that, inasmuch as we have no exact knowledge about such objects, we do not examine closely or criticize the paintings, but tolerate, in such cases, an inexact and deceptive sketch. On the other hand, whenever a
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107 t
vjperepa dyrdrav ns encxecpff era)para airec/ca^etv, dgecos acaOavdpevoc rd TrapaXecTropevov §ta ttjv del £vvolkov KaravorjaLV yaXerrol Kpcral ycyvd-peda rep py Tracras ndvrcos ras dpoiorpras diro-8c8dvn. ravrov 8y Kat Kara rovs Xdyovs I8ecv 8ec ycyvdpevov, on rd pev ovpdvca Kal OeZa dyaTrcd-pev Kal crpcKpcos etKora Xeydpeva, rd 8e Ovrjrd E Kal dvOpcvTTwa aKpcftcvs e^era^opev. ck 8t) tov 7rapaypT]p,a vvv Xeydpeva, rd irpeirov dv py 8vvd>-peOa Travrcos dn-oScSovac, ovyycyvcooKeiv ypecuv ov yap cos pa8ca rd OvTprd aAA’ cos %aAe7ra irpos 8dgav dvra airecKa^eiv 8eZ 8cavoeZcr8ac. ravra 8r/ 108 fiovXopevos vpas viropvijcrac, Kal rd ttjs crvyyvcopps ovk eXarrov aAAa puel^ov aircvv Trepl rcov pceXXovrcov pYjOrjcrecrOai,, Ttavra ravra eipr^Ka, co Sco/cparcs. ei 8r) 8iKaia)s alreZv <f>a(vop,ai, rqv 8copedv> eKovres 8l8ot€.
Tt 8* ov /leXXopLev, co Kptrta, ScSovai; Kal Ttpos y* en rptrcp 8e86a0a) ravrov tovto 'l&ppo-Kparet, Trap' TjpLtvv, drjXov yap, <vs dXlyov varepov, orav avrov 8er] Xeyetv, Trapacr'qaeTat Kaddnep B vpecs’ tv odv erepav dpyrjv eKTropl^Tjrat. /cat pr) TT]V avrrjv dvayKacrOfj Xeyecv, cos vrrapxodcrrjs avrcp crvyyvcvpTjs cls Tore ovtco Xeyerco. irpoXeyco ye p^v, co cftcXe Kptna, aol rrjv rov Bedrpov 8tavoiav, on Oavpaarcds d Trpdrepos ev8oKcpT]Kev ev avrcp Troirpr^s, <o<rr€ rfjs arvyyvcvp'qs derprei, nvos croc TrapTToXXrjs, cc peXXecs avrd 8vvaros yeveoOat TrapaXa^ecv.
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painter tries to render a likeness of our own bodies, we quickly perceive what is defective because of our constant familiar acquaintance with them, and become severe critics of him who fails to bring out to the full all the points of similarity. And precisely the same thing happens, as we should notice, in the case of discourses : in respect of what is celestial and divine we are satisfied if the account possesses even a small degree of likelihood, but we examine with precision what is mortal and human. To an account given now on the spur of the moment indulgence ipust be granted, should we fail to make it a wholly fitting representation; for one must conceive of mortal objects as being difficult, and not easy, to represent satisfactorily. It is because I wish to remind you of these facts, and crave a greater rather than a less measure of indulgence for what I am about to say, that I have made all these observations, Socrates. If, therefore, I seem justified in craving this boon, pray grant it willingly.
soc. And why should we hesitate to grant it, Critias ? Nay, what is more, the same boon shall be granted by us to a third, Hermocrates. For it is plain that later on, before long, when it is his duty to speak, he. will make the same request as you. So, in order that he may provide a different prelude and not be compelled to repeat the same one, let him assume, when he comes to speak, that he already has our indulgence. I forewarn you, however, my dear Critias, of the mind of your audience,—how that the former poet won marvellous applause from it, so that you will require an extraordinary measure of indulgence if you are to prove capable of following in his steps.
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EP. Tavrop /nyp, co Saj/cpares1, Kapol irapayyeX-C Aei? OTTep T<p8e. aAAa yap dOvpovvTes av8pes >/	'	»	-rTr/’.z	r *
ovtto) rpo-TTcuov ecrTpcrav, co Kptrta* Trpotevat re ovv Em tov Xoyov dv8peia)s XPP> Ka'L T^v Ilatcova re Kai TOS Mot’era. S' eTTlKaXovpeVOV TOV? TTClXaiOVS rroXiTas ayaOovs dvr a? dvatfracveiv re Kal vpveiv.
kp. T£1 <j)iXe 'EppoKpaTes, Tps verrepas TCTay-pevos, eTmrpocrPev eycov aXXov, eTi Oappeis. tovto pev ovv oidv ecrriv, avTo aoi Taya 8pXa)crei’ irapa-D pvdovpevcp 8’ ovv Kal TrapaOappvvovTi croi TreiOTeov, Kai Trpos ois Oeois eiires, tovs tc dXXovs xXpreov Kai 8p Kal Ta paXicrra Xlvppocrvvpv. ayeSov yap Ta peyiaTa ppiv tujv Xdycov ev TavTTp Ty deep rravT cctti' pvrjadevTes yap iKavats Kal arr-ayyeiXavTes rd ttotc prjdevTa vtto t<vv iepea>v Kal 8evpo vtto 'LoXaivos KopicrOevTa, cryeSdv otS* oti Ta>8e Tip Pear pep 86^opev to. TTpoa^KovTa peTpicvs arroTeTeXeKevai. tovt ovv avTo bpacrreov, Kal peXX^Teov ov8ev eTi.
E IlavTajv 8y npcoTov pvT^aOcopev oti to K€</>dXaiov pv evaKi? yiXia erp, d(f)9 ov yeyovebs eppvvdp TToXepos tois 6> irnep (HpaKXelas (TrpXas e^a) KarroiKoveri Kal tois cvtos Traeriv ov 8ei vvv 8ia-Trepaiveiv. tcov pev oSv p8e p ttoXis dp^aaa Kal iravra tov TroXepov 8iaTToXeppaaaa eXeyeTo, tcov 8 oi Trjs >A.TXavri8os vpcrov ftacriXeis, pv 8p A.iftvps Kai A.crias pel^co vpcrov overav efiapev eivai ttotc, vvv 8e vtto creicrpcov 8vaav arropov irpXov tois 109 ev0ev8e eKTrXeovcriv cttI to rrepav1 rreXayos, ware
1 irtpav v. Heusde: irav mss., Zur.
1 i.e. Apollo, as god of victory.
’ The goddess of Memory.
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herm. And in truth, Socrates, you are giving me the same warning as Critias. But men of faint heart never yet set up a trophy, Critias ; wherefore you must go forward to your discoursing manfully, and, invoking the aid of Paion 1 and the Muses, exhibit and celebrate the excellence of your ancient citizens.
crit. You, my dear Hermocrates, are posted in the last rank, with another man before you, so you are still courageous. But experience of our task will of itself speedily enlighten you as to its character. However, I must trust to your consolation and encouragement, and in addition to the gods you mentioned I must call upon all the rest and especially upon Mnemosyne.2 For practically all the most important part of our speech depends upon this goddess ; for if I can sufficiently remember and report the tale once told by the priests and brought hither by Solon, I am wellnigh convinced that I shall appear to the present audience to have fulfilled my task adequately. This, then, I must at once proceed to do, and procrastinate no longer.
Now first of all we must recall the fact that 9000 is the sum of years 3 since the war occurred, as is recorded, between the dwellers beyond the pillars of Heracles and all that dwelt w ithin them 4 ; which war we have now to relate in detail. It was stated that this city of ours was in command of the one side and fought through the whole of the war, and in command of the other side were the kings of the island of Atlantis, which we said was an island larger than Libya and Asia once upon a time, but now lies sunk by earthquakes and has created a barrier of impassable mud which prevents those who are sailing out from here
8 Cf. Tim. 23 e,	4 Cf. Tim, 24> e.
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ppKerL TropeveadaL, KOjXvrrjv Trapaayeiv. ra pev S17 iroXXa edvr] fldpflapa, Kal oaa 'EAAt/pcov rjv yevr) Tore, ><a9 eKaara tj tov Xdyov diegodos olov dv^LXXopevp rd Trpoarvydv eKaarayov drjXcdaer rd de ’A&yi'aicov re rcdv rdre Kal raw evavruov, ois dLeiroXeprprav, dvdyKrj Kar apyas SieXOcLV Trptdra, TTjv re dvvapLv eKarepcvv Kal ras TToXireias. avrcov de rovrcov rd rfide ep/npoaGev TrpoTLprjreov
eLTTCLV.
B 0eoi yap diraaav yrjv rrore Kara rods rdirovs dt-eXdyyavov, ov Kar epLV ov yap dv dpOdv eyoi Xdyov Oeovs ayvoecv rd TTperrovra eKaaroLs avrcov, ovd' av ycyvd)akovtas to paXXov dXXots irpoarjKov tovto erepovs avrots dC epcdcov CTTt^eipeiv KraaOac. dtKYjs dr) icXrjpoLS rd fldXov Xayydvovres KarcpK^ov rds ycdpas, Kal KaroLKcaavres, olov vopfjs TrolpvLa, KTTjpara Kal 0peppq,ra eavrcdv rjpds erpefiov, ttXtjv ov ucopaaL acopara flca^dpevoL, Kaddrrep C rroLpeves KrpvT] IrXrjyrj vepovres, aAA’ paXuara evarpo<f)ov ^djov, ck Trpvpvrjs direvOvvovres olov OLaKL 7T€i0oi i^vyrjs ec^anropevoL Kara ttjv avra>v didvotav, ovrcos dyovres to Ovprdv nav eKvflepvcov. aXXov pev ovv Kar dXXovs tottovs KXrjpovx'qaavres Oeajv eicetva eKoapovv, ‘'H^aiCTros1 Se kolvtjv Kal yA07]vd <})vaiv eyovres, dpa pev adeX</)7)v ck ravrov Trarpds, dpa de fluXoao^ca (^cXoreyvla re errl rd avra eXOdvres, ovrco plav apfia) Xrflpv rrjvde ttjv
x Cf. Tim. 25 d.
2 This contradicts the myth in Menex. 237 c. d, relating the strife between Poseidon and Athena.
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to the ocean beyond from proceeding further.1 Now as regards the numerous barbaric tribes and all the Hellenic nations that then existed, the sequel of our story, when it is, as it were, unrolled, will disclose what happened in each locality ; but the facts about the Athenians of that age and the enemies with whom they fought we must necessarily describe first, at the outset,—the military power, that is to say, of each and their forms of government. And of these two we must give the priority in our account to the state of Athens.
Once upon a time the gods were taking over by lot the whole earth according to its regions,—not according to the results of strife 2 : for it would not be reasonable to suppose that the gods were ignorant of their own several rights, nor yet that they attempted to obtain for themselves by means of strife a possession to which others, as they knew, had a better claim. So by just allotments they received each one his own, and they settled their countries ; and when they had thus settled them, they reared us up, even as herdsmen rear their flocks, to be their cattle and nurslings ; only it was not our bodies that they constrained by bodily force, like shepherds guiding their flocks with stroke of staff, but they directed from the stern where the living creature is easiest to turn about, laying hold on the soul by persuasion, as by a rudder, according to their own disposition ; and thus they drove and steered all the mortal kind. Now in other regions others of the gods had their allotments and ordered the affairs, but inasmuch as Hephaestus and Athena were of a like nature, being born of the same father, and agreeing, moreover, in their love of wisdom and of craftsmanship, they both took for their
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^copav etA^arov d)s ocKetav koi rrpdarfropov apery D Kal (fapovyaeL 7T€(f)VKvtav, dvdpas Se dyadovs ep-rroLyaavres avroydovas errl vovv edeaav ryv rys TroAizeia? ra£iv’ cSv ra pev dvdpara aeucor ar, ra Se epya Sia ras raw rrapaXap/davovraiV rfadopas Kal rd pyiey raw ypdvayv yrfaavcady rd yap TrepL-Aei77o/xevov aei yevos, coaTrep Kal 7Tpda dev eppydy, KareXeLTrero dpeiov Kal dypdpparov, raw dv rfj ycopa dvvaardov rd dvdpara aKyKods pdvov Kat ftpayea rrpds avrois raw epyoov. rd pev ovv E dvdpara tols eKydvoLS ertdevro dyairajvres, ras Se dperds Kal tovs vdpovs raw epirpoadev ovk eiddres, ei py aKoreivds rrepl eiedarcov rivds aKoas, ev drropta Se raw dvayKatcvv eirl TroXXas yeveas ovres Kal avrol Kal rracdes, irpds ots rpropovv rov 110 vovv eyovres, rovrcov Trepi Kal rov$ Xdyovs ttol-ovpevoi,, ru)V ev rocs	pda dev Kal TraAai rrore
yeyovdrajv rjpeXovv. 'pvOoXoyia yap dva^TTjacs re rcvv TraXaiojv pera a^oXf}? dp' eirl ra$ rrdXecs epyeadov, drav ’Idrjrdv tlolv rjd'r] rov flcov rdvayKata KareaKevaapeva, rrplv Se ov.
Tavrr) drj rd rcvv TraXaiujv dvdpara avev ra>v epycov dcaaeacorat,. Xeyco Se avrd reKpacpdpevos> otl l&eKpoirds re Kal ’Epe^^ecos1 Kai ’Epi^^oviov Kal 'EpvaLxdovos raw re aXXcvv rd TrAeicrra, B oaaTrep Kal Qrjaeais raw dva> rrepl raw ovoparcvv eKaarcov diropv'ijpoveverai,, rovraov eKelvovs ra rroXXd errovopa^ovras tovs lepeas SoAcov er^r] rov rdre diyyecadac rrdXepov, Kal rd raw ywaiKoov Kara
1 Cf. Tim. 23 a.
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joint portion this land of ours as being naturally congenial and adapted for virtue and for wisdom, and therein they planted as native to the soil men of virtue and ordained to their mind the mode of government. And of these citizens the names are preserved, but their works have vanished owing to the repeated destruction of their successors and the length of the intervening periods. For, as was said before,1 the stock that survived on each occasion was a remnant of unlettered mountaineers which had heard the names only of the rulers, and but little besides of their works. So though they gladly passed on these names to their descendants, concerning the mighty deeds and the laws of their predecessors they had no knowledge, save for some invariably obscure reports ; and since, moreover, they and their children for many generations were themselves in want of the necessaries of life, their attention was given to their own needs and all their talk was about them ; and in consequence they paid no regard to the happenings of bygone ages. For legendary lore and the investigation of antiquity are visitants that come to cities in company with leisure, when they see that men are already furnished with the necessaries of life, and not before.
In this way, then, the names of the ancients, without their works, have been preserved. And for evidence of what I say I point to the statement of Solon, that the Egyptian priests, in describing the war of that period, mentioned most of those names— such as those of Cecrops and Erechtheus and Erich-thonius and Erysichthon and most of the other names which are recorded of the various heroes before Theseus—and in like manner also the names of the
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ravra. Kal Svj Kal rd 7779 8eov o^T^ua Ka'c dyaXpa [a>9 Kowa tot rjv ra eircTYjdevpcaTa racs tc yvvad;l Kal tols dv8pdcrc ra rrepl tov rrdXepLov, ovtco Kar eKe Lvov tov vopcov cdrrXLcrpLevTjv rrjv Oeov dvdO7]pxL etvac rocs rdre^ evdecypca on irdvO* ocra gvwopca C t,coa Or/Xea Kal ocra dppeva, ttjv rrpoar'qKovoav
dperfjv eKacrrco yevec Trav Kocvfj Svvarov errcrydevecv TTe<j)VKeV.
mQ1lkcl Se 877 tot ev rfj8e rrj x^po-
edvrj rcov rroXcndv rrepl rds 8r]pLLOvpyLas dvra Kac TTjv ck rfjs yfjs rpocfirfv, to 8e pcaxcpLOv vtt av8pcdv Oelcov Kar dpxds dfiopccrOev cpicei ycopLS, rravra els Tpo</>Yiv Kal irac8evcrLV rd irpocrfjKovTa eyov, l8lov p,ev avrcov ov8els ov8ev KeKrrjpLevos, atravra I) 8e Travrcov kolvcl vopcl^ovres avrcov, Trepa 8e LKavrjs rpocfyrjs ov8ev d^Lovyres Trapd redv dXXcov 8exea0at ttoXctcov, Kal rravra 8y rd %0€9 Xex^dvra eTTirr]8ev-pcara eTrLTT^evovres> ocra rrepl t&jv vTToreOevrcov eppY]0T] (f)vXaKO)v. Kal 8y Kal rd rrepl tyjs X°'JPas TjpLcov TTidavdv Kal aXyOes eXeyero, rrpdrrov p,ev rovs opovs avTYjv ev rep ror* d<f>copLcrp,€VOVS Trpos rdv ’Icrdpcdv Kal rd Kara rr]V aXXrjv 'qrreLpov pLexpi tov Kiflatpawoj Kal HapvYjOos tcov aKpcov, E Karaftalveiv 8e rovs opovs ev 8e£ca ttjv 'QpcoTrtav
eyovras, ev dpLarepa 8e rrpds OaXarrYjs dc/iopL^ovras tov ’Axtcoitov, dperYj 8e rracrav yfjv vtto rrjs ev0a8e virepftdXXeadai, 8lo Kal 8warY)V etvac Tore rpec/recv tyjv x^tpav arparoTredov ttoXv tu)v rrepc yfjv apyov epycov* pceya 8e TCKpL^pcov dperrjs' to yap vvv avrfjs Xec^ravov evapccXXov eern Trpos Tjvnvovv ra)
1 ws . . . t6t€ bracketed by W.-MollendorfiF.
* irepl yrjv apyov fpyuv best ms. : irepiolKwv Zur.
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women. Moreover, the habit and figure of the goddess indicate that in the case of all animals, male and female, that herd together, every species is naturally capable of practising as a whole and in common its own proper excellence.
Now at that time there dwelt in this country not only the other classes of the citizens who were occupied in the handicrafts and in the raising of food from the soil, but also the military class, which had been separated off at the commencement by divine heroes and dwelt apart.1 It was supplied with all that was required for its sustenance and training, and none of its members possessed any private property, but they regarded all they had as the common property of all; and from the rest of the citizens they claimed to receive nothing beyond a sufficiency of sustenance ; and they practised all those pursuits which were mentioned yesterday,2 in the description of our proposed “ Guardians.” Moreover, what was related 3 about our country was plausible and true, namely, that, in the first place, it had its boundaries at that time marked off by the Isthmus, and on the inland side reaching to the heights of Cithaeron and Parnes ; and that the boundaries ran down with Oropia on the right, and on the seaward side they shut off the Asopus on the left; and that all other lands were surpassed by ours in goodness of soil, so that it was actually able at that period to support a large host which was exempt from the labours of husbandry. And of its goodness a strong proof is this : what is now left of our soil rivals any other in being all-
1 Cf. Tim. 24 b.
* Cf. Rep. 376 c ff.; Tim. 17 d ff.
8 i.e. by the Egyptians.
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irdpcfropov evKapirdv re elvat /cat rots tyboLS iraaiv 111 evftorov. Tore 8e irpos r& KaXXeL Kal irapirX'qOr]
ravra efiepe. irdbsovv dr] rovro irLarov, Kal Kara rl Xetifravov rrjs Tore yrjs op6a)s av Xeyovro; naaa dub rrjs aXXrjs rprelpov paKpd rrporelvovaa eis to ire'Xayos otov aKpa Keirar rb dr] rrjs 6aXdrrr]s dyyecov irepi avrrjv rvyyavei irav ayyt^ades or* ttoXXujv ovv yeyovorcov Kal peydXcov KaraKXvapobv ev rots evaKLaycXloLS ereai, roaavra ydp irpos rov B VVV CL7T CKCLVOV TOV %pOVOV ytyOVCV €TT]) TO TY]$ yY]S
ev rovroLS tols ypbvoLs Kal irddeaw ck ru>v vi/rrjXcbv anoppeov ovre ycbpa, d>s dv clXXols tottols, irpoyoc Xdyov d£iov det re kvkXcv irepLppeov els flaOos dr^avt^eraL' XeXetirraL Kadarrep ev rats pLCKpats vijaoLs, irpos ra rare rd vvv olov voarjcravros ad)p,aros dcrra, irepLeppvrjKvtas rrjs yrjs bar] irtecpa Kal pLaXaKi], rov Xeirrov crdtpLaros rrjs yd)pas plovov Xet<f>0evTOS' rdre de aKepacos ovoa rd re opr] C yrjXoc^ovs vi/ji]Xovs dtye, Kal rd <(>eXXea)s vvv
dvopLacrdevra irebla irXr]pr] yrjs irtelpas eKeKrrpro, Kal iroXX.r]V ev rots bpeacv vXrjv etyev, rjs koI vvv en cpavepa reKpL^pLa' rcov yap opoov eanv a vvv pev eyeL pLeXlrracs pdvaLs rpo^iqv, ypdvos 8 ov irdpLiroXvs ore bevbpa, dv1 avrdOev els olKodoprjaeis rds peytoras epei/rlpcov rprjdevrarv areydapar earlv ere ad. iroXXd 8’ yv dXX* rjpepa vif/rjXd devbpa, voprjv de ^oaKrjpaaLV dprpyavov e</>epe. Kal dr] Kal rd Kar’ evtavrdv vdcop eKapirovro ck
1 8tv8pa, <5y] SfrSpcw mss., Zur.
1 C/. 108 e’
8 0eXAei/$ means a porous stone, like lava, or a field of stony soil.
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productive and abundant in crops and rich in pasturage for all kinds of cattle ; and at that period, in addition to their fine quality it produced these things in vast quantity. How, then, is this statement plausible, and what residue of the land then existing serves to confirm its truth ? The whole of the land lies like a promontory jutting out from the rest of the continent far into the sea ; and all the cup of the sea round about it is, as it happens, of a great depth. Consequently, since many great convulsions took place during the 9000 years—for such was the number of years from that time to this 1—the soil which has kept breaking away from the high lands during these ages and these disasters, forms no pile of sediment worth mentioning, as in other regions, but keeps sliding away ceaselessly and disappearing in the deep. And, just as happens in small islands, what now remains compared with what then existed is like the skeleton of a sick man, all the fat and soft earth having wasted away, and only the bare framework of the land being left. But at that epoch the country was unimpaired, and for its mountains it had high arable hills, and in place of the “ moorlands,” 2 as they are now called, it contained plains full of rich soil; and it had much forest-land in its mountains, of which there are visible signs even to this day ; for there are some mountains which now have nothing but food for bees, but they had trees no very long time ago, and the rafters from those felled there to roof the largest buildings are still sound. And besides, there were many lofty trees of cultivated species; and it produced boundless pasturage for flocks. Moreover, it was enriched by the yearly
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ill
D Aids, airy <vs vvv arroXXvaa peov d/rro i/fcXrjs rijs yfjs els OaXarrav, dXXd. rroXXpv eyovcra Kal els avrrjv KaTadeyopLevp, Trj Kepapldi crTeyovorj yfj dtaTapLtevopLevp , rd KaTarroOev ck to>v vi/jpXcvv vdcop els tcl KoiXa d(f>ieicra, Kara rrdvTas tovs tottovs Trapel^ero at/)0ova Kppvajv Kal rTOTapfdv vdp.ara, d)v Kal vvv ctl errl rats rrryyais Tais rrpo-repov ovarais lepa XeXeLpLpceva tori uppeia oti irepl avrrjs dXpdfj XeyeTai, rd vvv.
E Ta pLev ovv Trjs dXXps yd) pas t/nfarei Te ovtojs ev%e> Kal dteKeKoapupTO cos eiKos vird yecopycov pLev dXpf)wu>v Kal irpaTTovrcov avTO tovto, (faXoKaXajv de Kal evfruuyv, yrjv de dpLurpv Kal vdcop dfidovcbraTOv eyovrcov Kal virep Trjs yrjs o>pas pLCTpixoTara KCKpa-pLevas’ to 8’ daTV KaTcpKcopevov co8’ rjv ev ra) totc Xpovcp. iTpa)Tov p.ev to Trjs aKporroXeios et^e TOTe 112 ovx.dis Ta vvv eyet,. vvv pLev yap pcla yevopevp vv£ vypd dbafiepovrcos yrjs avTrjv ipcXpv rrepcTij^aaa TrerroLpKe, oeiapLiov apLa Kal rrpd Trjs drrl kevKaXtayvos </>0opas TptTov rrpoTepov vdaros e^aicrlov yevopLevov' to de rrplv ev dvcoTepa)1 xpovcp pLeyeOos pLev fy rrpds rov HpiSavdv Kal tov TAictop dTrofle/BpKvla Kal irepLeLXp^via evTos ttjv IIvKva Kal tov AvKa^pT-tov opov eK tov KaTavrucpv Trjs ITv/cpos e^ovaa, yecvdrjs 3* rjv irdcra Kal TrXpv dXiyoiV errlrredos
B dvcoOev. (pKeiTO de ra pLev e^ajOev, vrr avrd tcl irXdyia avTps, vrrd tu>v drjpLiovpydiv Kal tcov
1	dpur^pu] trfyi/j mss., Zur.
1	Cf, Tim. 22 a, 23 a, b.
* The Eridanus ran on the N., the Ilissus on the S. side of Athens. The Pnyx was a hill W. of the Acropolis; the Lycabettus a larger hill to the N.E. of the city.
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rains from Zeus, which were not lost to it, as now, by flowing from the bare land into the sea ; but the soil it had was deep, and therein it received the water, storing it up in the retentive loamy soil ; and by drawing off into the hollows from the heights the water that was there absorbed, it provided all the various districts with abundant supplies of springwaters and streams, whereof the shrines which still remain even now, at the spots where the fountains formerly existed, are signs which testify that our present description of the land is true.
Such, then, was the natural condition of the rest of the country, and it was ornamented as you would expect from genuine husbandmen who made husbandry their sole task, and who were also men of taste and of native talent, and possessed of most excellent land and a great abundance of water, and also, above the land, a climate of most happily tempered seasons. And as to the city, this is the way in which it was laid out at that time. In the first place, the acropolis, as it existed then, was different from what it is now. For as it is now, the action of a single night of extraordinary rain has crumbled it away and made it bare of soil, when earthquakes occurred simultaneously with the third of the disastrous floods which preceded the destructive deluge in the time of Deucalion.1 But in its former extent, at an earlier period, it went down towards the Eridanus and the Ilissus, and embraced within it the Pnyx, and had the Lycabettus as its boundary over against the Pnyx 2; and it was all rich in soil and, save for a small space, level on the top. And its outer parts, under its slopes, were inhabited by the craftsmen and by such of the
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yecopycov ocroc irXipjcov eye copy ovv rd S’ eirava) to [idytpov avro KaO' avro pcovov yevos ire pi, to Trjs ’A-dyvas ' HcfraccrTov Te cepov KaTCpKT/Kecv, olov pccas ocKcas Krjirov evl irepc/36X(p irpooirepc^e^Xir]-pcevoc. Ta yap irpos floppa avTrjs (vkovv ocKcas Kocvds Kal ^vaacTca yecpcepcvd KaTaoKevaaa]tevoL Kal irdvTa ocra irpeirovTa rjv rfi Kocvfj iroXvreca 81 C oiKoSo^crecup virapyecv avraiv Kal tojv cepecov,1 dvev ypvciov Kal dpyvpov tovtols yap ov8ev ov8apcocre irpocrexpcvvTO, dAAd to pcecrov virep-nyfravLas Kal dveXevdepcas pceTa8cd)KOVTes Koapccas o)Ko8ou,ovvto ocKricrecs, ev acs avTol Te Kal eKyovcov it	"	~	>zx x	t t	X	, x
eKyovoc KaTayijpcvvTes aAAocs opcococs Tas avTas del irape8c8ocrav’ rd 8e irpos votov, kijitovs Kac yvp,vdoca uvaoLTtd Te dvevtes oca Oepovs KaTeypcovro eirl TavTa avrots- Kpr^vij S’ yv pcla Kara tov ttjs D vvv aKpoiroXeoos tottov, ^s dirocr^eo'deccnqs viro to)v aecopcojv Ta vvv vdpcaTa crpccKpa kvkXco KaTa-XeXecirrac, tocs 8e T&re irdac irapecyev dc^Oovov pevpca, evKpds ovcra irpos xecpccovd Te Kal depos. TovTCp 8y KarcpKovv tco cryruxarc, tcov pcev avT&v itoXctcov </>vXaK€s, TU>v 8e dXXajv 'EAA^vcov rjyepcoves eKOVTOJV, irXrjdos 8e 8ca(f)vXaTTOVTes d tc pcdXcoTa Tai>TOV eavTUiV ecvac irpos tov del ypovov dv8pa>v Kai yvvacKcvv, to 8waTOV iroXepcecv ij8i] Kac to ctc, irepl 8vo pcaXccrra dvTes pcvpcd8as.
E Outoi pcev ovv 8rj tocovtoc tc ovres avTol Kal Tcva tocovtov del Tpoirov tt^v Te eavTcov Kac ttjv *EAAd8a 8ckt] 8cocKovvres, eirl iraoav Evpdjirrjv
1 leptwv Hermann: lepwv mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Rep. 416 d IF. ; Laws, 801 b.
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husbandmen as had their farms close by ; but on the topmost part only the military class by itself had its dwellings round about the temple of Athene and Hephaestus, surrounding themselves with a single ring-fence, which formed, as it were, the enclosure of a single dwelling. On the northward side of it they had established their public dwellings and winter mess-rooms, and all the arrangements in the way of buildings which were required for the community life of themselves and the priests ; but all was devoid of gold or silver, of which they made no use anywhere1; on the contrary, they aimed at the mean between luxurious display and meanness, and built themselves tasteful houses, wherein they and their children’s children grew old and handed them on in succession unaltered to others like themselves. As for the southward parts, when they vacated their gardens and gymnasia and mess-rooms as was natural in summer, they used them for these purposes. And near the place of the present Acropolis there was one spring— which was choked up by the earthquakes so that but small tricklings of it are now left round about; but to the men of that time it afforded a plentiful stream for them all, being well tempered both for winter and summer. In this fashion, then, they dwelt, acting as guardians of their own citizens and as leaders, by their own consent, of the rest of the Greeks ; and they watched carefully that their own numbers, of both men and women, who were neither too young nor too old to fight, should remain for all time as nearly as possible the same, namely, about 20,000.
So it was that these men, being themselves of the character described and always justly administering in some such fashion both their own land and Hellas,
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Kal ’Acrcav Kara re crco/x-arcoy /caAAiy Kal Kara tt/v TCOV J^V^COV Travrolav dp€T7jV eXXdytpOt T€ rjaav Kal dvopaardrarot ndvrcov ra>v rore* ra 3e 3t? reov avnnoAeprjaavrcDV avrots ota vjv cos T€ an ap^ijs eyevero, pvT]pv]S av prj areprjuevpev eov cti TTacSes- ovres TjKodaapev, ets rd peaov avrd vvv d.no8edaopev vpcv tocs <^tAois ecpat Kocva.
113 To 8’ ere ftpayv npo rov Xdyov Set S^Acocrat, py noXXaKLS aKodovres 'EAAt/viko, ftapfiapcDV dv8pct)v dvdpara Oavpatyre' rd yap atnov avrevv nevaeaOe. So Aco v dr entvocDV et’s ryv avrov notrjatv Kara-ypTjaaodaL rep Xdyep, 8canvv0avdp,evos rrjv rcov dvopeireov dvvaptv, evpe rods t€ Alyvirriovs rods Trptvrovs ckclvovs avrd. ypaipapdvovs cls rrjv avrddv (fxvvrjv perevTjVOxdras, avrds re av naXiv eKaarov rr/v Stdvotav ovdparos dvaXap/Savevv els ryv B rjperepav aycdv </)Cdvt]V drreypdf/jero. Kal ravra ye dy rd ypdppara napd rep namrep r Kal er earl nap* epol vvv dtapepeXerryral re vn epov natdds dvr os • dv odv aKovrjre rotavra ota Kal rfjde dvdpara, prjdev vptv earev Oavpa' rd yap atrtov avrcov eyere. paKpov 8e 8y Xdyov roteide ns fy dpxyi rdre,
Kaddnep ev tols npdaOev eAe^Or) nepl Trjs tujv decov X^eevs, on Karevecpavro yrjv naaav evOa pev petlfivs X^ets, evOa 8e Kal eXezrrovs, icpa C Ovatas re avrots KaraaKeva^ovres, ovreo 8y Kal rr]V vrjaov IJocreiScop rrjv 9ArXavr(8a Xayejjv ck-ydvovs eavrov KanpKtaev eK OvTjrrjs yvvaueds
1 Cf, Tim, 21 a ff.
8 Cf. 109 b.
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were famous throughout all Europe and Asia both for their bodily beauty and for the perfection of their moral excellence, and were of all men then living the most renowned. And now, if we have not lost recollection of what we heard when we were still children,1 we will frankly impart to you all, as friends, our story of the men who warred against our Athenians, what their state was and how it originally came about.
But before I begin my account, there is still a small point which I ought to explain, lest you should be surprised at frequently hearing Greek names given to barbarians. The reason of this you shall now learn. Since Solon was planning to make use of the story for his own poetry, he had found, on investigating the meaning of the names, that those Egyptians who had first written them down had translated them into their own.tongue. So he himself in turn recovered the original sense of each name and, rendering it into our tongue, wrote it down so. And these very writings were in the possession of my grandfather and are actually now in mine, and when I was a child I learnt them all by heart. Therefore if the names you hear are just like our local names, do not be at all astonished ; for now you know the reason for them. The story then told was a long one, and it began something like this.
Like as we previously stated 2 concerning the allotments of the Gods, that they portioned out the whole earth, here into larger allotments and there into smaller, and provided for themselves shrines and sacrifices, even so Poseidon took for his allotment the island of Atlantis and settled therein the children whom he had begotten of a mortal woman in a
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yevvijaas ev tlvl tottco Toup8G rrjs vrjcrov. irpos OaXaTTrjs p,GV, Kara 8e pGcrov iraarjs ttg81ov rjv, o 8y iravrcov ttg81o)V KaXXujTov dpGTfj tg Ikuvov yGVGaOat XcyGTat,. Trpos rep ir€.8l<p 8’ av Kara pecrov crraSlovs d>$ ttcvt^kovto d(f)GOTOS rjv opos flpa-XU 7T(^J?T7?- rovrep 8’ r]V gvolkos tcuv e/cet Kara dpxds gk yrjs dv8pa>v yGyovoTtov Eivrjvatp pGV D ovo/xa, yvvaiKt 8e ovvolko>v AgokItt^t]' KAetrco
8e povoyGVT) Ovyarepa GycvvycrdcrOriv. 7]8t] 8* gls dv8pos dtpav t]kov(J7)S tyjs Koprjs T) tg p'QT'qp tgXgvto, Kal 6 TraTTjp, avTzjs 8g gIs errcOvplav IloaeiScov eXOdtv gvpptyvvTaL, Kal rov yrjXotfiOV, ev <3 KarcpKcaro, ttolcdv GVGpKrj Trcpipp^ywca kvkXco, OaXdTTTjs yfjs tg GvaXXd^ cXarrovs pbGi^ovs TG TTGpl dXXrjXoVS TTOUOV TpOXOVS, 8vO [XGV yfjs, 6aXdrrr]s 8g rpGLS olov ropvGvcov gk p,G<rr]s Trjs vycrov, TrdvTr] loov d</>Gardrras, atcrTG dflarov E dvdpdiTTOis Glvah’ TrAata yap Kal to ttXgcv ovttoj
TOT TjV. aVTOS 8g TTp> TG GV [AGGCp vfjaOV ola 8t] Ogos €vp,apa>s 8LGKOcrp,T]crGV> v8ara pLGV 8trra vtto yrjs dva> TT^yaca Kopdcjas, to p,GV Ocpp^ov, i/ruxpov 8e gk Kprjvqs drroppGov GTGpov, Tpocffiv 8g navTolav Kal LKavTjv gk Trjs yf]S dva8b8ovs> irab8a>v 8g dp-pGvcov ttgvtg yGVGOGis 8b8vpovs yGvvrjcrdpGvos edpe-tpaTO, Kal ty]v vrjaov rrjv ’ArAavrtSa Tracrav 8gko flGpr] KaTaVGLpaS TCOV pGV TTpGO^VTaTCOV Tip TtpOTGpip 114 y€VOpGV(p TTQV TG pTjTpCpaV OLK7JOLV Kal TTJV KVkXo)
Xt]^IV, 7tXgL(JT7]V Kal dpl(JT7]V ovoav, a7TGVGL/J,G, ^acrtAea tg tojv dXXa)V KaTGOTpae, tovs 8g dXXovs dpxovTas, GKaoTcp 8g dpx^lv ttoXXcdv avOpcoTrcov Kal
1 i,e. “ autochthons/' cf. 109 c, Menex. C2c31 b.
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region of the island of the following description. Bordering on the sea and extending through the centre of the whole island there was a plain, which is said to have been the fairest of all plains and highly fertile ; and, moreover, near the plain, over against its centre, at a distance of about 50 stades, there stood a mountain that was low on all sides. Thereon dwelt one of the natives originally sprung from the earth,1 Evenor by name, with his wife Leucippe ; and they had for offspring an only-begotten daughter, Cleito. And when this damsel was now come to marriageable age, her mother died and also her father ; and Poseidon, being smitten with desire for her, wedded her ; and to make the hill whereon she dwelt impregnable he broke it off all round about; and he made circular belts of sea and land enclosing one another alternately, some greater, some smaller, two being of land and three of sea, which he carved as it were out of the midst of the island; and these belts were at even distances on all sides, so as to be impassable for man; for at that time neither ships nor sailing were as yet in existence. And Poseidon himself set in order with ease, as a god would, the central island, bringing up from beneath the earth two springs of waters, the one flowing warm from its source, the other cold, and producing out of the earth all kinds of food in plenty. And he begat five pairs of twin sons and reared them up ; and when he had divided all the island of Atlantis into ten portions, he assigned to the first-born of the eldest sons his mother’s dwelling and the allotment surrounding it, which was the largest and best; and him he appointed to be king over the rest, and the others to be rulers, granting to each the rule over many men and a large
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tottov iroXXrjs yd)pas edcoKev. dvdpaTa 8e Traow €0€TO> TO) p€V TTpeO^VTaTO) Kal ftaoriXcL TOVTO OV or) Kat ira&a 7) vt)(jos to te TTEAayos ecfxev ett-cowpeav, ' AtXovtlkov XexOev, orc Tovvop' rjv to) Trpdyrcp /3acnXevoravTL totc "ArXas' to) 8e 8t8u/zo) B /xer’ eKewov re yevopevtp, Xfjtpv 8e aKpas ttjs vqaov Trpos 'Hpa/cAetoiv ottjAcov ei’A^ori cm to ttj? raSctpt/eiy? vvv yd)pas kclt ckclvov tov tottov dvopa^opevrjs, ^XXtjvlcttI pev Ev/x^Aov, to 8’ eTTLxcoptov TaSeipov, OTrep av tt]V €ttIkXt)V ravrp1 [dvopa] TrapdaxoL. tolv 8e SeuTepotv yevopevoLV tov pev "Apdr/pr], tov 8e Evac/xora e/caAeo’e* rpcTOLs 8e> Mvyaea p,ev Tip it pore pep yevopcevcp, C Tip 8e p,€Ta tovtov AvTOX^ova- tu>v 8e TerdpTOJV ’EAaO’lTTTTOV /JL€V TOV 7TpOT^pOV, M^CTTOpa 8e TOV VOTCpOV' €7TL 8e TOLS Tfd^LTTTOLS TCp fJLCV €fJL7Tpoa0€V 'A^drjs ovop,a ctcOt), tco 8’ verrepep AcairpCTTps. oStOL 8t) TrdvTCS aVTOL. T€ Kal CKyOVOl TOVTOJV GTTL yeveds TroXXds (pKOW apyovres pev ttoXXcov aXXcov koto, to TreXayos vryjoyv, &tl 8e, darrep Kal rrpo-Tepov epprjdp, ^XPL T€ ddcyvTTTOV Kal TvppYjvlas rd)v evTos 8evpo CTrdpxovTes.
'’AtXovtos 8^ ttoXv pev dXXo Kal TLpcov ylyveraL D yevos, ftacriAevs 8e 6 TTpecrflvTaTos del to) TTpea^VTarcp
T(Hv eKydvajv TrapaStSovs errl yeveds TtoXXas Trjv BacnXeiav 8i€aa)£ov, ttXovtov pev KCKTYjpevoL TrX^OeL tf	>/	'
TOCTOVTOV) oaos OVTE Tia) TTpOVVEV EV OVVafJTELCUS TUH PaoaXeajv yeyovev ovtc ttotc verrepov yevecrOac pd8bos, KaTecFKeuaapeva 8e Trdvra rjv ovtols ocra ev ttoXcl Kal ocra Kara ttjv dXXrjv x^ptw epyov Kara~
1	Tavr-ij best ms. : &irlK\i]ffu> radrijr Zur.: [fo'o/xa]
bracketed by W.-MbUendorff.
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tract of country. And to all of them he gave names, giving to him that was eldest and king the name after which the whole island was called and the sea spoken of as the Atlantic, because the first king who then reigned had the name of Atlas. And the name of his younger twin-brother, who had for his portion the extremity of the island near the pillars of Heracles up to the part of the country now called Gadeira after the name of that region, was Eumelus in Greek, but in the native tongue Gadeirus,—which fact may have given its title to the country. And of the pair that were born next he called the one Ampheres and the other Evaemon ; and of the third pair the elder was named Mneseus and the younger Autochthon; and of the fourth pair, he called the first Elasippus and the second Mestor ; and of the fifth pair, Azaes was the name given to the elder, and Diaprepes to the second. So all these, themselves and their descendants, dwelt for many generations bearing rule over many other islands throughout the sea, and holding sway besides, as was previously stated,1 over the Mediterranean peoples as far as Egypt and Tuscany.
Now a large family of distinguished sons sprang from Atlas ; but it was the eldest, who, as king, always passed on the sceptre to the eldest of his sons, and thus they preserved the sovereignty for many generations ; and the wealth they possessed was so immense that the like had never been seen before in any royal house nor will ever easily be seen again ; and they were provided with everything of which provision was needed either in the city or throughout
1 Cf, Tim. 25 a, b.
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114
aKevdaaaOaL. ttoXXcl pev yap Sia ttjv dpyrjv avroLS E TTpoarjeLv e^atdev, ?rAetara Se r/ vrjaos avrr] trap-ecyero et? ras tov pcov KaraaKcvas, Trpurrov pev oaa vito peTaXXelas dpvTTppeva aTeped Kal oaa TTjKTa yeyove, Kal to vvv dvopa^dpevov povov, totc 8e ttXcov dvopaTOs rjv, to yevos eK yfjs dpvrrdpevov dpeLyaXKov /card tottovs ttoXXovs rrjs vtfaov, ttXtjv ypvaov TLpLtoTaTOV ev tols totc ov Kal daa vXrj Trpos Ta tgktovoov 8iairovTjpaTa TrapeyeraL, travTa <f>epovaa dc^dova, Ta tc av Trepl rd LKavdbs ypepa Kal dypLa Tperf>ovaa. Kal 8y Kal eXerfravrayv rjv ev avry yevos ttXc lotov vopr] yap tols Te aXXoLS £d>ots, oaa KaO’ eXr) Kal Xlpvas Kal rrorapovs, oaa 115 r’ av /car’ opiy Kal ocra ev tols TredloLs veperaL, gvprraaL Trapfjv d8r]Vt Kal tovtoj Kara ravra ra) £d)<p, peyloTtp 7tg<I>vk6tl Kal TroXvfloparraTcp. Trpos 8y tovtols, oaa evaidr] TperfieL ttov yrj rd vvvf pL^ojv 7] yXorjs rj ^vXojv t) yvXatv aTaKTajv cltc dvOcbv KapTTobv, erfjepe tc ravra Kal e</>epflev eb. €Ti Se tov rjpepov KapTrdv, tov re ^rjpdv, ds rjpLV Tporpqs eveKa eart, /cat oaot? yapcv tov oltov TrpoaypcdpeOa—KaXovpev Se avrov rd pdpr] B doTrpLa—Kal tov oaos £vXlvos> rrajpaTa Kal fopa)-paTa Kal (xXetppara rfrepajv, TraLdLas Te os eveKa rfiovrjs tc yeyove dvad^aavpiaTos aKpodpvcov Kap-ttos> oaa re Trapapvdca TrXrjapovTjs peTaddpTTLa dyaTrrprd KapvovTL TL0epev, arravTa TavTa y totc
1	i.e. “ mountain-copper ” ; a “ sparkling ” metal (116 c) hard to identify (cf. Hesiod, Sc. 122).
2	i.e. the vine (cf. Hom. Od. v. 69).
• i.e. corn.
4 Perhaps the olive, or coco-palm.
* Perhaps the pomegranate, or apple (cf. Laws 819 a, b).
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the rest of the country. For because of their headship they had a large supply of imports from abroad, and the island itself furnished most of the requirements of daily life,—metals, to begin with, both the hard kind and the fusible kind, which are extracted by mining, and also that kind which is now known only by name but was more than a name then, there being mines of it in many places of the island,—I mean “ orichalcum,” 1 which was the most precious of the metals then known, except gold. It brought forth also in abundance all the timbers that a forest provides for the labours of carpenters ; and of animals it produced a sufficiency, both of tame and wild. Moreover, it contained a very large stock of elephants for there was an ample food-supply not only for all the other animals which haunt the marshes and lakes and rivers, or the mountains or the plains, but likewise also for this animal, which of its nature is the largest and most voracious. And in addition to all this, it produced and brought to perfection all those sweet-scented stuffs which the earth produces now, whether made of roots or herbs or trees, or of liquid gums derived from flowers or fruits. The cultivated fruit 2 also, and the dry,3 which serves us for nutriment, and all the other kinds that we use for our meals—the various species of which are comprehended under the name “ vegetables,”—and all the produce of trees which affords liquid and solid food and unguents,4 and the fruit of the orchard-trees, so hard to store, which is grown for the sake of amusement and pleasure,6 and all the after-dinner fruits 9 that we serve up as welcome remedies for the sufferer from repletion,—all these that hallowed island, as it
• Perhaps the citron.
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wore ouaa v3' rjXup vfjaos tepd KaXa re Kal Oav-ftacrra Kat, irXijOecriv direipa e^epe. ravra ovv Xapflavovres irdvra irapa rfjs yfjs KareaKevd^ovro 0 ra re tepd Kal rds ftacriXiKds oiK'qcreis Kal rovs
Xipievas Kal rd vecopia Kal gvpLiracrav rrjv dXXrjv Xajpav, rota8e ev rd^ei 8taKoapiovvres.
Tovs rfjs OaXarrrjs rpo^ovs, oi irepi rrpf ap^aiav rjcrav pnyrpdiroXiv, irpcorov p,ev eyecffvpcoaav, 686v e^a) Kal eirl rd ftacrtXeca irotovpievoi. rd Se fta-aiXeia ev ravrr} rfj rov Oeov Kal raw irpoydvivv KaroiKijcrei Kar dp%as errovqaavro evOvs, er epos Se Trap* erepov Seydpievos, KeKotrpujpieva Koap.a)v} D virepeftaXXero eis 8vvap,iv del rdv eprrpoordev, ea>s cls eKirXrjgiv [teyeOecn KaXXecri re epycov I8eiv rfp> oiKijaiv direipyaaavro. Stcvpu^a p,ev ydp ck rfjs OaXdrrrjs apyo/ievoi rpiirXeOpov rd irXdros, eKardv 8e iroddiv fldOos, pufjKos 8e irevr^KOvra crra8ta)v, eiri rov e^corara) rpoyov <rvverprjcrav, Kal rdv avairXovv eK rfjs OaXdrrrjs ravrrj irpos eKetvov d)s eis Xcpceva eirorfaavro, 8ceX6vres arop,a vavol rats p.eyt<jT(XLS Ikovov eluirXetv. Kal 8fj Kal rovs rfjs E yys rpoxovs, oc rovs rfjs 0aXarrr]s 8ietpyovt Kara ras ye<f)vpas 8ietXov oaov p^a rpiijpei 8i,eKirXovv eis aXXijXovs, Kal Kareareyaaav avcoOev tvare rdv virdirXovv KarcoOev etvai’ rd ydp redv rfjs yrjs rpoxcov x^7! fidOos ^>X€V Ikovov virepexov rfjs OaXdrrijs. rjv 8e 6 p,ev p,eyicrros t&v rpox<dv, els ov r} GdXarra avvererprjro, rpurra8ios rd irXdros, o S’ egfjs rfjs yfjs iaos eKelvcp- rotv 8e 8evrepoiv d
1 i.e. Poseidon.
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lay then beneath the sun, produced in marvellous beauty and endless abundance. And thus, receiving from the earth all these products, they furnished forth their temples and royal dwellings, their harbours and their docks, and all the rest of their country, ordering all in the fashion following.1
First of all they bridged over the circles of sea which surrounded the ancient metropolis, making thereby a road towards and from the royal palace. And they had built the palace at the very beginning where the settlement was first made by their God1 and their ancestors ; and as each king received it from his predecessor, he added to its adornment and did all he could to surpass the king before him, until finally they made of it an abode amazing to behold for the magnitude and beauty of its workmanship. For, beginning at the sea, they bored a channel right through to the outermost circle, which was three plethra in breadth, one hundred feet in depth, and fifty stades2 in length ; and thus they made the entrance to it from the sea like that to a harbour by opening out a mouth large enough for the greatest ships to sail through. Moreover, through the circles of land, which divided those of sea, over against the bridges they opened out a channel leading from circle to circle, large enough to give passage to a single trireme ; and this they roofed over above so that the sea-way was subterranean ; for the lips of the landcircles were raised a sufficient height above the level of the sea. The greatest of the circles into which a boring was made for the sea was three stades in breadth, and the circle of land next to it was of equal
2 The plethron was about 100 ft. ; the stade (= 6 plethra) about 600 ft.
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pev vypos 8volv (jt(l3low irXaTos, o 8e ty^pos loos av rrdXcv Tip rrpocrOev try par araBlov 8e d irepi aVTT]V TT]V €V pLCCTCp VrjaOV TTCpbOcCVV. 7] 3e vrjcros, 116 ev fj ra PacdXeLa Tjv, rrevTe ara^LCvv tt)v SidpLCTpov dye. ravTT]v 8rj kvkXco Kal tovs Tpoyovs Kal ttjv yetftvpav irXeOpLacav to ttX(xtos ovaav evdev Kal evdev XidtvCp TTepLcfldXXoVTO TeLy€L, TTVpyOVS Kal TTvXas eirl tcov ye</>vpd)v Kara Tas TTjs daXaTTrjs 8iafldcreLs eracrTayocre enLGTTrjaavTes. tov 8e Xldov CTepLVOV VTTO TTjs VrjcTOV KVKXcp TT]S €V [JLe<J(p Kal VTTO tu)v Tpoycvv e£a>dev Kal evTos, tov pev XevKov, tov B 3e yeXava, tov epvdpov dvTa' tc/jlvovtcs 3e apca airecpyd^ovTO vecvaobKovs kolXovs 8lttXovs cvtos, KaTY]petrels avTfj tyj Trerpa. Kal tcov ou<o8op,T)-paTcov to, pL?v dirXa, Ta 8e pLiyvvvTes tovs Xldovs TTOiKcXa vfbatvov Trai^cas yapw, Y]8ovt]V avTocs %V[£(/>VTOV aTTOVCpLOVTCS’ Kal TOV p,€V 7T€pl TOV ^(OTaTO) Tpoyov Tclyovs yaXiccp TrepieXapflavov TravTa tov nrpt8po[iov, olov aXoL</>fj TTpocrypatpevoL, TOV 8* €VTOS KaTTLTCptp 7T€pLeT7]KOV, TOV §€ TTCpl C avTTjv ty]v aKpoTToXiv dp€L%dXK(p p,appLapvyds eyovTL TTVpco^CLS.
Ta 8e 8t) Trjs aKpoTroXeaos cvtos ftacnXeLa KaTecrKevaapLeva d)8i rjv. ev pecrcy p,ev lepov dycov avTodc Trjs tc KAecrov? Kal tov ITocreiSaJvos' a^aTov d(/>€LTO, TrepbPoXcp ypvocp TTGpLpepXr^pevov, tovt ev <T) KaT* dpyas etfrLTvaav Kal eyevvrjcrav to tojv StKa paacXcL^atv yevos' evOa Kal KaT evcavrov ck rracrdvv tcov 8eKa Xrj^ecov cvpaca avToae drr-288
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breadth; and of the second pair of circles that of water was two stades in breadth and that of dry land equal again to the preceding one of water ; and the circle which ran round the central island itself was of a stade’s breadth. And this island, wherein stood the royal palace, was of five stades in diameter. Now the island and the circles and the bridge, which was a piethrum in breadth, they encompassed round about, on this side and on that, with a wall of stone ; and upon the bridges on each side, over against the passages for the sea, they erected towers and gates. And the stone they quarried beneath the central island all round, and from beneath the outer and inner circles, some of it being white, some black and some red; and while quarrying it they constructed two inner docks, hollowed out and roofed over by the native rock. And of the buildings some they framed of one simple colour, in others they wove a pattern of many colours by blending the stones for the sake of ornament so as to confer upon the buildings a natural charm. And they covered with brass, as though with a plaster, all the circumference of the wall which surrounded the outermost circle ; and that of the inner one they coated with tin ; and that which encompassed the acropolis itself with orichalcum which sparkled like fire.
The royal palace within the acropolis was arranged in this manner. In the centre there stood a temple sacred to Cleito and Poseidon, which was reserved as holy ground, and encircled with a wall of gold ; this being the very spot where at the beginning they had generated and brought to birth the family of the ten royal lines. Thither also they brought year by year from all the ten allotments their seasonable offerings
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ereXovv lepa eKetvcov eKaarcp. rov 3e IlocretScnvos D avrov vedbs yv, araBlov pcev pvyKos, evpos 3e rpl-
nXedpos, vifros 3 gttl tovtols avp,perpov I8etv, ct8o? 3e rt ftapftapbKov dycov.1 ravra 3e egcotiev repiyXeLif/av rov ved>v apyvpcp, TrXyv rd)v aKpcv-rypicvv, rd Be aKpcorypia ypvcrcp. ra Be evros, rrjv p,ev opo<f>yv eXe(/>avrtvyv IBeiv raaav xpvaaj Kal apyvpcp Kal opeL%aXKcp TreroiKLXpLevyv, rd Be dXXa ravra ra)v rocycov re Kal klovcvv Kal eBd-</)ovs dpei-x^Kcp repceXaflov. xPV(yd Be ayaXpcara evearyaav, rov pcev Oeov e</>’ appearos earreora eg E vrorrepcov Lrrcov yveoyov, avrov re vro pceyedovs rfj Kopvgyfj rys opo(f>7]s ecfjairropLevov, NrjpfjBas Be errl 8eX</>iva)v eKarov kvkXco’ roaavras yap evopcigov avras oi rore etvar rroXAd 8’ aAAa ayaXpcara tStcortov dvad'qpara evrjv. Trepl Be rov vea>v egcvOev eueoves aTTavrcvv earaaav eK xpwov, rdiv yvvaucdw Kal avrd)v, oool rcov BeKa eyeyoveaav ^aacXecov, Kal TToXXa ere pa dvaOrjpLara pceydXa rcov re flaac-Xecov Kal IBicorajv eg avrrjs re rrjg rroXecvg Kal rcov ega)0ev dacDV eTrfjpxov. ft<vpeds re 8y gwerropLevos 117 rb pbeyeOos Kal to rrjs epyaatas ravrT] rfj
KarauKevfj, Kal ra ^aalXeca Kara ra avra rrpe-TTOvra pcev rep rrjs dpx^s pceye&ei, TrpeTrovra Be rep irepl rd lepd Koapccp.
Tats 8e By Kpyvais, rfj rov ifjvxpov Kal ry rov OeppLov vapcaros, TrXyOos pcev d^Oovov exovaacs, yBovrj Be Kal apery ruiv vBdrcvv eKarepov Trpos*
1	Stephens: txpvroz mss., Zur.
1 eKarepov irpbs Ast: Tpte iKaripov MSS., Zur, 290
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to do sacrifice to each of those princes. And the temple of Poseidon himself was a stade in length, three plethra in breadth, and of a height which appeared symmetrical therewith; and there was something of the barbaric in its appearance. All the exterior of the temple they coated with silver, save only the pinnacles, and these they coated with gold. As to the interior, they made the roof all of ivory in appearance, variegated with gold and silver and orichalcum, and all the rest of the walls and pillars and floors they covered with orichalcum. And they placed therein golden statues, one being that of the God standing on a chariot and driving six winged steeds, his own figure so tall as to touch the ridge of the roof, and round about him a hundred Nereids on dolphins (for that was the number of them as men then believed) 1 ; and it contained also many other images, the votive offerings of private men. And outside, round about the temple, there stood images in gold of all the princes, both themselves and their wives, as many as were descended from the ten kings, together with many other votive offerings both of the kings and of private persons not only from the State itself but also from all the foreign peoples over whom they ruled. And the altar, in respect of its size and its workmanship, harmonized with its surroundings ; and the royal palace likewise was such as befitted the greatness of the kingdom, and equally befitted the splendour of the temples.
The springs they made use of, one kind being of cold, another of warm water,2 were of abundant volume, and each kind was wonderfully well adapted
1 The usual tradition made them 50 in number; cf. Hes.
Theog. 240 ff. ; Find. Isthm. v. 6.	2 Cf. 113 e.
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rrjv xpfjcnv uavpacrrov rretpvKoros, eypoivro rrepi ~ cmjcravres OLKo8op'qcreLs Kai 8ev8pajv ^vrevaeLs B rrperrovcras v8acn, 8egapevds re av rds pev
viraiOplovs, ras 8c )(€LpL€pivds tols OeppoLS XovrpoLS vrroarreyovs Trcptn^crrcs, ycopls pev ftaaiXucds, xcupls 8c iSiam/cas, crt 8c yvvadpv aXXas Kal ere pas LrrrroLS Kal rots clXXols vrro^vytoLs > to rrp6<T<f>opov rijs Koapfpjeois eKacrroLs drro-vepovres. rd 8c drroppeov rjyov Ctrl rd tov IIoCTct-8a)vos dXcros, 8ev8pa rravTo8arrd koXXos vi/jos re 8ai-pOVLOV V7TO apeTTJS TTjS yr]S £XOV> KaL €7U TOVS cfa> kvkXovs 8t* ox^tcvv Kara Tas yet^vpas cttco^ctcvov. C oft 8rf TroXXa pev cepd Kai TroXXcbv Oecov, iroXXol 8c
KrjiroL Kal yvpvdaia eKex^ipovpyrjTO, to. pev dv8pd)v, Ta 8c lttttojv x^P^ ^KaTepa Trj TCVV Tpox^ov VTjcrcp Ta tc dXXa Kai koto, pecrrjv rr/v psL^a) T&V VTqcrojv e^rjpppevos ltttt 68popos fy avroLS, ara8lov to irXaros c^cop, to 8c prjKos 'rrepl tov kvkXov 6Xov d^ecro els dpbXXav tols lttttols. 8opv(f>opLKai 3c rrepl avrov evOev re Kal evOev OLKrpreLS ^oav rep rrXiqOeL rcov 8opv<£>6pcov‘ tols 8c D TTLOTOTepOLS ev Tip CFpLKpOT€p(p TpC>X<p Kal TTpOS TTg aKporroXeoJS paXXov ovtl 8LereraKro rj (ftpovpa, tols 8e rravrcDV 8Latf>epovoL rrpos ttlcftlv evros rfjs aKpoirdXeojs rrepl tovs ^aaiXeas avrovs rjerav olkt/]-ctcls 8e8opevaL.
Ta 8c vecvpLa rpL^patv peord ^v Kal okcvcvv
1 &X°v] ^xovra some Mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Laws 761 a ff. for the importance attached to water-supplies.
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for use because of the natural taste and excellence of its waters ; and these they surrounded with buildings and with plantations of trees such as suited the waters; and, moreover, they set reservoirs round about, some under the open sky, and others under cover to supply hot baths in the winter; they put separate baths for the kings and for the private citizens, besides others for women, and others again for horses and all other beasts of burden, fitting out each in an appropriate manner.1 And the outflowing water they conducted to the sacred grove of Poseidon, which contained trees of all kinds that were of marvellous beauty and height because of the richness of the soil; and by means of channels they led the water to the outer circles over against the bridges. And there they had constructed many temples for gods, and many gardens and many exercising grounds, some for men and some set apart for horses, in each of the circular belts of island ; and besides the rest they had in the centre of the large island 2 a racecourse laid out for horses, which was a stade in width, while as to length, a strip which ran round the whole circumference was reserved for equestrian contests. And round about it, on this side and on that, were barracks for the greater part of the spearmen3 ; but the guard-house of the more trusty of them was •posted in the smaller circle, which was nearer the acropolis ; while those who were the most trustworthy of all had dwellings granted to them within the acropolis round about the persons of the kings.
And the shipyards were full of triremes and all the
1 i.e. the larger of the circular belts of land (cf. 113 d).
• The technical term for the body-guard of a tyrant (cf.
Rep. 567 d, 575 b).
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oaa rpirjpem rrpocr^Ket, rrdvra Se egrjprvpeva tKavcos.
Kal rd pev 8r} rrepl rrjv rdiv ftacriXecov oucrprw ovrco KareuKevacrro' 8caj3dvri Se rovs Xipevas e£co E rpeis ovras apgdpevov drrd rrjs OaXdrrps tJciv ev kvkXco refyos, rrevrrycovra ara8lovs rov peytcrrov rpoyov re Kal Xtpevos drreyov Trarra^, /eai avv~ eKXetev els ravrdv rrpos rd rrjs 8cd)pv^os or 6pa ro rrpos OaXdrrrjs. rovro 8rj rrav crvvcpKetro pev VTTO TToXXcdv Kal TTVKVCtjv OLKTjcrecov, d 8e dvdrrXovs Kal 6 peytaros Xtprjv eyepe rrXolcov Kal eprrdpcov a(/>iKvovpeva>v rravroOev, </>a)vrjv Kal f)6pv/3ov rravro-8arrdv ktvttov re pc O’ vjpdpav Kal Sia WKrds vtto irXtfOovs rrapeyopevcov.
To pev ovv darv Kal rd rrepl rrjv dpyatav otKrprcv a^eSov a>s ror* eXeydp vvv dtepvrjpdvevrai' rfjs 8* 118 dXXps yd)pas (vs^T} tfnjoLs dtye Kal rd Tf}s 8caKO-apr}(jea)s ec8os aTropvTjpovevoat Tretpareov. TTparrov pev ovv 6 707709 a77a9 eXeyero tr<j>68pa re vi/rqXds Kal dirdropos ck OaXarrrjs, rd Se rrepl rrjv rroXw trav ire8lovt eKelvrjv pev Trepie^ov, avrd Se kvkXo) rrepcexdpevov opeot pe\pc rrpos rrjv OdXarrav KaO-eipevoLs, Xetov Kal dpaXes, rrpoprjKes Se 77av, errl pev 0arepa rptcrytXluiv oraStcov, Kara Se pecrov drrd OaXdrrrjs ava) ScoycXccuv. o Se 707709 oSros B oXrjs rrjs vrjcrov rrpos vdrov ererparrro, drrd rcov dpKrcov KardftoppoS' rd Se rrepl avrov opr} rdre vpvetro rrXrjdos Kal peyeOos Kal KaXXos rrapd rrdvra rd vvv ovra yeyovevat, rroXXds pev Kcdpas Kal 294
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tackling that belongs to triremes, and they were all amply equipped.
Such then was the state of things round about the abode of the kings. And after crossing the three outer harbours, one found a wall which began at the sea and ran round in a circle, at a uniform distance of fifty stades from the largest circle and harbour, and its ends converged at the seaward mouth of the channel. The whole of this wall had numerous houses built on to it, set close together ; while the sea-way and the largest harbour were filled with ships and merchants coming from all quarters, which by reason of their multitude caused clamour and tumult of every description and an unceasing din night and day.
Now as regards the city and the environs of the ancient dwelling we have now wellnigh completed the description as it was originally given. We must endeavour next to repeat the account of the rest of the country, what its natural character was, and in what fashion it was ordered. In the first place, then, according to the account, the whole region rose sheer out of the sea to a great height, but the part about the city was all a smooth plain, enclosing it round about, and being itself encircled by mountains which stretched as far as to the sea ; and this plain had a level surface and was as a whole rectangular in shape, being 3000 stades long on either side and 2000 stades wide at its centre, reckoning upwards from the sea. And this region, all along the island, faced towards the South and was sheltered from the Northern blasts. And the mountains which surrounded it were at that time celebrated as surpassing all that now exist in number, magnitude and beauty ; for they had upon
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irXovcnas irepLOLKcov ev eavTOLs e^ovra, irorapovs Se /cat At/x,vas Kat Aetjacovas Tpocftpv tols iracriv ppepOLs Kal ayploLS LKavpv Opeppacrtv, vXpv 8e Kal irXpdeL Kal yeveoL iroLKcXpv gvpiracrt Te tols epyoL$ Kal irpos eKacrra a<f>0ovov.
0 *QSe ovv to ire8lov <f>vorei Kal vird flajjtXecov ttoAAcuv ev ttoXXo) xpovtp ^LeireirdvpTo. TeTpaycovov pev av0' virfjpxe Ta irXeLcrr* dpOdv Kal irpdppKes'o tl 8’ eveXeLire, KaTevQvvTo Ta</>pov kvkXco irepLopvxOcLaps. to Se (dados Kal irXa/ros to Te prjKos avrrjs clitlcttov pev [to]1 XexOev, cos x^LPO7TO^TOV %PYOV> irpo$ tols aAAots ^LairovppaaL togovtov etvaL, piyreov Se o ye rjKovoapev irXedpov pev yap /dados dpcopVKro, to Se irXaTos dirdvrr] aradcov, Tre pl Se irav to D 7reStov dpvxOeLaa GvveftaLvev etvaL to ppKos oraStcop pvplcov. ra S’ ck tcov dptov Karafaac-vovra VTToSexopevT] pevpara Kal rrepl to irebtov KVKXcoOeLcra, irpos rpv ttoXlv evdev Te Kal evPev a</>LKopev7], TavT-p irpos OaXaTTav peOeLTo CKpetv. avcvOev Se air’ avTps to irXa/ros pdXLcrra eKaTov iroBajv §La>pvxes evOeiai TeTpypevai KaTa to ireSiov iraXiv cls Tpv Tat/ipov tijv irpos OaXaTTps d<f>eLVTot eTepa Se a<^’ eTepas avTcbv or aS to vs ckotov 2/ T7?r T eK ra}V opaw vatm Karfiyov ets to acrrv kcu raAAa de copaca ttaolols Kar-eKopc^ovro, BiairXovs eK tcov Sicopvxcov ets dXXpXas Te irXaylas Kal irpos Tpv itoXlv Tepovras. Kal Sts 8p tov evcavTov Tpv yfjv cKapirovvro, ^ct-pcovos pev tols eK Alos vSaaL XP(^PL€VOL> Oepovs Se 1 rb omitted by some mss.
1 The sides of the plain being 2000 and 3000 stades (118 a above).
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them many rich villages of country folk, and streams and lakes and meadows which furnished ample nutriment to all the animals both tame and wild, and timber of various sizes and descriptions, abundantly sufficient for the needs of all and every craft.
Now as a result of natural forces, together with the labours of many kings which extended over many ages, the condition of the plain was this. It was originally a quadrangle, rectilinear for the most part, and elongated ; and what it lacked of this shape they made right by means of a trench dug round about it. Now, as regards the depth of this trench and its breadth and length, it seems incredible that it should be so large as the account states, considering that it was made by hand, and in addition to all the other operations, but none the less we must report what we heard : it was dug out to the depth of a piethrum and to a uniform breadth of a stade, and since it was dug round the whole plain its consequent length was 10,000 stades.1 It received the streams which came down from the mountains and after circling round the plain, and coming towards the city on this side and on that, it discharged them thereabouts into the sea. And on the inland side of the city channels were cut in straight lines, of about 100 feet in width, across the plain, and these discharged themselves into the trench on the seaward side, the distance between each being 100 stades. It was in this way that they conveyed to the city the timber from the mountains and transported also on boats the seasons’ products, by cutting transverse passages from one channel to the next and also to the city. And they cropped the land twice a year, making use of the rains from Heaven in the winter, and the waters that issue from
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ocra yfj cftcpcc, rd ck tcov Sicopu^cov cirdyovrcs vapcara.
HXijOos 8c, tcov pccv cv rep ttcBcco xpycrliMov Trpos TrdXcpcov avBpcov crcraKro tov KXrjpov cKaorov 119 TTapeyccv dv8pa rpycpcova, to 8c tov KXrjpov pccycdos cis 8cKa Bckokcs rjv crraBca, p,vpca8cs 8e gvpc-Travrcov tcov KXrjpcov rjcrav eg' tcov 8c ck tcov opcov Kac ttjs dXXrjs %copas dircpavros pccv dpcBpcds dvOpcorrcov cXcycro, Kara 8c tottovs Kac Kcopcas ccs tovtovs rovs KXrjpovs Trpos rovs vjycpcovas arravrcs Bccvcvcpcrjvro. tov ovv rjycpcova rjv rcray-pccvov ccs rov TrdXcpcov TTapcyccv cktov pccv dppcaros TroXcpcccrrTjpcov pcdpcov ccs pcvpca appcara, cttttovs B 3e 8vo Kac avaftdras, crc 8c gvvcopcBa %copcs 8cg>pov Kara^drpv tc crpccKpaaTrcBa Kac rov d^ocv pccrcTTc^drTjv1 tocv cttttocv rfvcoyov c%ovcrav, OTrXcraS 8c 8vo Kac ro^dras cr^cvBovpras tc CKarcpovs 8vo, yvpcvrjras 8c XcOoftdXovs Kac aKovrccrras rpccs CKarcpovs, vavras §€ rcrrapas ccs TrXrfpcopca 8ca-Kooccov Kac x^Xccov vccov. ra pccv ovv TroXcpccarypca OVTCO BccrcraKTO TTjs ^aOcXcKTJS TrdXcCOS, TCOV 8c ewea aAAa aAAco?, a p,aKpo$ av xpovos ecr/ Aeyew. 0 Ta 8e tcov dpxcov Kac rcpccov coB^ ei^ev eg dpxvjs BcaKocrpcTjOcvra. tcov 8cKa ftacrcXccov cis cKacrros cv pccv rep Ka0y avrov pccpcc Kara tt]v avrov ttoXcv tcov dvBpcov Kac tcov ttXcccttcov vopccov T)pxe> KoXdgcov Kac aTTOKTCvvvs ovtcv* cOcXrjCTCLCv 17 8e cv aXXijXocs dpx^j Kal Kocvcovca Kara cttccjtoXos ??v Tas rov
1 jU€T€7ripdr?jj'] ner ^irtpdTTiv mss., Zur.
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the earth in summer, by conducting the streams from the trenches.
As regards their man-power, it was ordained that each allotment should furnish one man as leader of all the men in the plain who were fit to bear arms ; and the size of the allotment was about ten times ten stades, and the total number of all the allotments was 60,000 ; and the number of the men in the mountains and in the rest of the country was countless, according to the report, and according to their districts and villages they were all assigned to these allotments under their leaders. So it was ordained that each such leader should provide for war the sixth part of a war-chariot’s equipment, so as to make up 10,000 chariots in all, together with two horses and mounted men ; also a pair of horses without a car, and attached thereto a combatant1 with a small shield and for charioteer the rider who springs from horse to horse ; and two hoplites ; and archers and slingers, two of each; and light-armed slingers and javelin-men, three of each ; and four sailors towards the manning of twelve hundred ships. Such then were the military dispositions of the royal City ; and those of the other nine varied in various ways, which it would take a long time to tell.
Of the magistracies and posts of honour the disposition, ever since the beginning, was this. Each of the ten kings ruled over the men and most of the laws in his own particular portion and throughout his own city, punishing and putting to death whomsoever he willed. But their authority over one another and their mutual relations were governed by
1 This “ combatant ” (desuitor) jumped off the chariot to fight on foot.
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IlocretSajvos, d)$ 6 vopos avrots irapedtoKe Kat ypdppara vtto tojv irpdyraw ev (JT-qX’r) yeypappeva dpetxaXKCvr), Kara pecrqv ttjv vfjcrov eKetro ev D tepa) nocreiSaipos-, dl 8q 81* evtavTOV ttc/j/tttov, Tore 8e eraAAa^ e/crov, arvveXeyovro, rep re dpTttp Kal T(p TTCptTTCp pepOS l(JOV O/TTOVepOVTeS , £vA-Xeydpevot 8e Trepl re tcvv kolvcdv eftovXevovTO Kal e^-qra^ov el tIs n irapa/3alvot, Kal edtKa^ov. ore de ducd^eiv peXXotev, TrlaTets dXXqXots Tocdcde edldoaav TrpoTepov. atfrercov ovraiv ravparv ev rep rov riocr€i3copos‘ tepep pdvot yvyvdpevot deKa ovres, CTrevgapevot rep Oe<p rd Ke^aptcrp,evov avrcp Ovpa E eXetv, dvev (H&qpov gvXocs Kal ftpoyots edr/pevov, ov 8e eXoiev rcov ravpcvv irpds tt)v arqX'qv irpocr-ayaydvres Kara Kopvtfyqv avrqs ecr^arrov Kara, to>v ypaptparcDV. dv 8e rfi ar'qX'r) Ttpds tocs voptots opKos fy pteydXas dpds eirevyoptevos rots aTretOovotv. dr oSv Kara, rovs avr&v vopovs Ovcravres KaO-120 ayl^otev irdvra tov Tavpov ra peXrj, Kparyjpa Kepd-aavres virep eKaarov dpdpflov evefiaXXov atpaTos, ra 8* aAA* els to Trvp etjiepoVf TreptKaOqpavTes ttjv cmqXrjv p€Ta 3e tovto xpvaats </>idXats eK tov KpaTqpos dpVTopevot, koto, tov rrvpds airevdovTes erreopwoav ducdcreiv Te KaTa. tovs ev ttj arqXr) vdpovs Kal KoXdaeiv el tls Tt irpoTepov irapa-fleftqKdjs elq, to Te aS perd. tovto prfiev tmv ypappdrtvv ckovtcs Trapaft'qcrecrOai, pyde ap^etv
1 For the sacrifice of bulls to Poseidon cf. Hom. Odyss. iii. 6. Ta^peoj was also a local epithet of the Sea-god (Hes. Sc. 104).
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the precepts of Poseidon, as handed down to them by the law and by the records inscribed by the first princes on a pillar of orichalcum, which was placed within the temple of Poseidon in the centre of the island ; and thither they assembled every fifth year, and then alternately every sixth year—giving equal honour to both the even and the odd—and when thus assembled they took counsel about public affairs and inquired if any had in any way transgressed and gave judgement. And when they were about to give judgement they first gave pledges one to another of the following description. In the sacred precincts of Poseidon there were bulls at large 1 ; and the ten princes, being alone by themselves, after praying to the God that they might capture a victim wellpleasing unto him, hunted after the bulls with staves and nooses but with no weapon of iron ; and whatsoever bull they captured they led up to the pillar and cut its throat over the top of the pillar, raining down blood on the inscription. And inscribed upon the pillar, besides the laws, was an oath which invoked mighty curses upon them that disobeyed. When, then, they had done sacrifice according to their laws and were consecrating all the limbs of the bull, they mixed a bowl of wine and poured in on behalf of each one a gout of blood, and the rest they carried to the fire, when they had first purged the pillars round about. And after this they drew out from the bowl with golden ladles, and making libation over the fire swore to give judgement according to the laws upon the pillar and to punish whosoever had committed any previous transgression ; and, moreover, that henceforth they would not transgress any of the Writings willingly, nor govern nor submit to any
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B prjde ap^ovrt rretcrearOaL rrXrpr Kara tovs tov rrarpds errvrdTTOVTL vdpovs. ravra eirevgapevos CKaaros avrcov avrd) Kal rat dp avrov yeveL, md>v Kal dvaOels ty]V paXrjv els to tepdv rov Oeov, rrepl rd deiirvov Kal rdvayKala dtarpdlias, eTretS^ yvyvoLro ctkotos Kal to rrvp eipvypevov rd rrepl rd. Ovpara ecr], irdvres ovtojs evdvvres d n KaXXcaryv Kvavfjv crroX^v, errl rd raw opKaipocrlayv Kavpara yapal Kadl^ovres, vvKrajp, irav rd rrepl rd lepdv C arrocrPevvvvres rrvp, edLKa^ovrd re Kal edcKa^ov, el rls tl irapaftatveLV avratv alrLcprd nva‘ dLKacravres de rd SiKaadevra, enecdr] <f)d)s yevovro, ev ypvcra) irlvaKL ypai/ravres /xera raw crroXayv pvrjpeLa averl-6eaav. vo/jlol rroXXol p,ev dXXoL rrepl ra yepa r<ov pacrtAeoiv eKaarcov r/crav lolol, ra oe peyLcrra pL^re rrore drrXa err dXX'qXovs oloclv ftorjOrjcreiv re rrdvras, dv rrov tls avrujv ev tlvl rrdXeL ro flacaXcKov KaraXveLV eTrcyeipr] yevos, KOLvrj de, KaOanep ol D rrpocrdev, flovXevdp,evoL ra dd^avra rrepl rroXep,ov Kal raw aXXcov npa^ecuv, rpyepLoviav airodiddvres rat yA.TXavTLKa) yevec. Oavdrov de rdv flacriXea raw avyyevdjv /aydevds etvac KvpLov, dv p,r] raw Sewa tols vrrep rjpLcrv doKrj.
Tavrrjv dr] rocravrrjv Kal roLavrrjv dvvap.Lv ev eKelvoLS rore ovaav rots tottols 6 Beds errl rovade av tovs rdrrovs ^vvrd^as eKopLcrev eK tlvos roLaade, d)S Xdyos, rrpo(/>doe(vs» errl rroXXds pev yeveds, E pexpLirep r] rov Oeov <f>vcn,s avrots e^pKeL, Kar-302
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governor’s edict save in accordance with their father’s laws. And when each of them had made this invocation both for himself and for his seed after him, he drank of the cup and offered it up as a gift in the temple of the God ; and after spending the interval in supping and necessary business, when darkness came on and the sacrificial fire had died down, all the princes robed themselves in most beautiful sable vestments, and sate on the ground beside the cinders of the sacramental victims throughout the night, extinguishing all the fire that -was round about the sanctuary ; and there they gave and received judgement, if any of them accused any of committing any transgression. And when they had given judgement, they wrote the judgements, when it was light, upon a golden tablet, and dedicated them together with their robes as memorials. And there were many other special laws concerning the peculiar rights of the several princes, whereof the most important were these: that they should never take up arms against one another, and that, should anyone attempt to overthrow in any city their royal house, they should all lend aid, taking counsel in common, like their forerunners, concerning their policy in war and other matters, while conceding the leadership to the royal branch of Atlas ; and that the king had no authority to put to death any of his brother-princes save with the consent of more than half of the ten.
Such was the magnitude and character of the power which existed in those regions at that time ; and this power the God set in array and brought against these regions of ours on some such pretext as the following, according to the story. For many generations, so long as the inherited nature of the God remained
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tjkool re rprav tcov vdpxov Kal irpds to gvyyeves BeZov <f>iXo</)p6va)s elyov' rd yap </>povT)paTa dArjOiva Kal ndvrr) peyaXa gkckt^vto, npaoTTyn, perd </>pov^-creais rrpds Te Tas del gvpfiaLVOvcras Tt^a? K°d irpds dXX'qXovs xpd>pevoi> 8id ttXt]v apeTrjs irdvra virepopuiVTes apLKpd. rjyovvTO rd irapdvra Kal 121 padlcos et[>epov olov dydos tov tov ypvorov Te Kal
tow dXXcov KT7]paT(vv dyKov, aAA’ ov peBvovres vtto rpv</>T]s 3td ttXovtov aKpdropes avT&v dvres eac/idXXovTo, vry/tovTes 8e dfcv KaBe<dpa)V otl Kal Tavra irdvra ck cffcXlas Trjs kolv^s pera dpeirjs av^aveTai, ttj 8e tovtow crirovdfl Kal TLp/rj (/>3lv€L TavTa Te avTa KaKeurq gvva'TroXXvTat tovtols. ck 8y XoyLopLov Te toiovtov Kal (fivaeajs Belas Trapa-pLevovcrrjs rravr9 ovtols ^v^Bt], a irplv 8LijXBop,€v. cirei 8’ rj tov Beov p,ev pLoepS. c^Itt^Xos eylyveTO ev avroZs iroXXcp to) Bv7]tu) Kal ttoXXclkls dvaKepav-B wpLevrj, to 8e dvBpdjTTLvov rjBos CTreKpaTet,, totc
'ijdrj Ta irapovra </>epeiv aSvvaTovvTes TjcrxrjP'dvovv, . Kal Tip 8vvapev<p pev opav alcrxpol KaT€</>alvovro, Ta KaXXcara and tojv TtpcaiTaTOiv dnoXXvvres, tols 8e aSvvarovaiv aXyBivdv npds evdacpovlav ftlov opav Tore paXvaTa ndyKaXol Te paKapcol Te eSo^a^ovro elvai, nXeove^las dducov Kal dvvdpetvs epnLTrXdpevoL. Beds 8e 6 Beaiv Zevs’ dv vdpois S04
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strong in them, they were submissive to the laws and kindly disposed to their divine kindred. For the intents of their hearts were true and in all ways noble, and they showed gentleness joined with wisdom in dealing with the changes and chances of life and in their dealings one with another. Consequently they thought scorn of everything save virtue and lightly esteemed their rich possessions, bearing with ease the burden, as it were, of the vast volume of their gold and other goods ; and thus their wealth did not make them drunk with pride so that they lost control of themselves and went to ruin; rather, in their soberness of mind they clearly saw that all these good things are increased by general amity combined with virtue, whereas the eager pursuit and worship of these goods not only causes the goods themselves to diminish but makes virtue also to perish with them. As a result, then, of such reasoning and of the continuance of their divine nature all their wealth had grown to such a greatness as we previously described. But when the portion of divinity within them was now becoming faint and weak through being ofttimes blended with a large measure of mortality, whereas the human temper was becoming dominant, then at length they lost their comeliness, through being unable to bear the burden of their possessions, and became ugly to look upon, in the eyes of him who has the gift of sight; for they had lost the fairest of their goods from the most precious of their parts ; but in the eyes of those who have no gift of perceiving what is the truly happy life, it was then above all that they appeared to be superlatively fair and blessed, filled as they were with lawless ambition and power. And Zeus, the God of gods, who reigns by Law,
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jSaaiAeucov, are Swapievos KaOopav ra rotavra, ewo'qaas yevos CTHei/ces dOXtcos SiariOepievov, 81kt]v avrois eiriOeivai ftovXijOeis > iva yevoivro epipieXe-C arepoi ao)</>povia6evTes, gwifyeipe Oeovs vravras eis
Try Tipnajrar^v avrdjv oiKTjcnv, tj 8y Kara pieaov TTavros rov Koapiov ^e^Kvia Kado pa irdvra oaa yeveaetos /aereiX'q^e, Kai ^vvayelpas etirev. . . •
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inasmuch as he has the gift of perceiving such things, marked how this righteous race was in evil plight, and desired to inflict punishment upon them, to the end that when chastised they might strike a truer note. Wherefore he assembled together all the gods into that abode which they honour most, standing as it does at the centre of all the Universe, and beholding all things that partake of generation ; and when he had assembled them, he spake thus : . . .
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CLEITOPHON
In Bekker’s edition of Plato the Cleitophon is classed among the works incerti auctoris ; and it is certainly doubtful whether it comes from the pen of Plato. If it does, it may perhaps be regarded as a kind of fragmentary preface to the Republic, inasmuch as both treat of the same subject, the nature of justice ; and in the Republic also (340 a-b) Cleitophon appears as an adherent of the Sophist Thrasymachus. But from various peculiarities of style and vocabulary it seems more probable that it is a later composition written by someone who had the Republic and the Meno (with its discussion of the teachableness of virtue) in mind ; and it would certainly be strange to find Plat© leaving us with the impression, uncorrected, that Socrates was really ignorant of the true nature of justice, which is the kernel of Cleitophon’s concluding criticism.
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TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPO2S2IIA
2HKPATHS, KAEITO4»HN
406 KAetro^ajpra tov * Apbarcovvpov ns Yjpbv Sir/yeLTO evayyos, ort Avala StaAeyo/xeyos ras /ze^ peTa HcuKpaTovs SbaTpbftds i/reyob, ttjv Qpaavpdyov Se ^vvovaiav vrrepeTrabvob.
KA. "Gans, <3 'ZuiKpares, ovk opOaos aTrepvrjpo-veve aob rovs epol Trepl aov yevopevovs Xoyovs Trpos Avatav ra pev yap eycoye ovk eTrrjvovv ae, ra Se Kat eTT'pvovv. errel Se 8rjXos et pep<f>6pevos pev pob, TrpoaTTObovpevos Se prfoev r/tpovn^ebv, r^bor dv aob Sbe£eX3obpb avrovs avros, erreb^r] Kal povco Tvy^dvopev ovre, Iva fyrrdv pe Tjyrj Trpos ae (ftavXois eyebv. vvv yap locos ovk dpOcos aK^Koas, d>are <f>alveb Trpos €/z,e eyebv Tpayvrcpcos tov 8eovros-ec Se pob StSco? TrappTjalav, 'p8bari dv 8e^alpr)V Kal €0eXu) Xeyebv.
Sft. ’AAA* alaypov pTjv aov ye cv^eXetv pe Trpo-4t07 Bvpovpevov pff VTropevebV’ 8rjXov yap d>s yvovs ottt] 312
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CHARACTERS
SoCBATES, CLEITOPHON
soc. It was told us recently by someone about Cleitophon, the son of Aristonymus, that in a conversation he had with Lysias he was finding fault with the instructions of Socrates and praising to the skies the lectures of Thrasymachus.
cleft. That was a man, Socrates, who gave you a false report of the talk I had about you with Lysias. For I was really praising you for some things, though not for others. But since it is plain that you are reproaching me, though you pretend to be quite indifferent, I should be delighted to repeat to you myself what I said, now that we happen to be alone, so that you may be less inclined to suspect me of holding a poor opinion of you. For at present it seems that you have heard what is not true, with the result that you appear to be more vexed with me than I deserve. So if you give me leave to speak I shall avail myself of it most gladly, as I want to explain.
soc. Well, now, it would be indeed unhandsome of me not to put up with it when you are so anxious to do me a benefit. For obviously, when I have been
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yelpcov eipil Kai fleXrtcov, ra pev doK-qcrco Kai 8t-co^opai, ra 8 c </>€v^opai Kara Kparos.
KA. ’Akovois dv. cyco yap, cu Sco/cparcs', trot avyyiyvopievos zzoAAa/ct? eg&TrXryrTopvYjv oikovcov, Kai pioi eftoKcis Trapa rovs aXXovs dvOpdoirovs KaX-Atcrra Acyetv, ottotc emTipicov tols dv Op cotto is, oMJTrep €7Ti p^yavrjs Tpayucrjs Beds, vpiveis Xeycov B Ilot </>€p€Cr0€, dovOpcoTroi, KOI ayVO€LT€ ovSev TCOV SedvTcov npaTTOvres, oiTives xpypidTcov pev zzcpt Trp> iracrav ct7tov8t]v eyere, ottcos vpiv carat, tcov 8’ viecov ois raura zzapaScoacrc, ottcos czztarzy-aovrai ypYjaOai 8ucalcos tovtols, a/xcActrc, /cat ovre 8i8aerKaXovs avTois evpier Ker e rrjs SiKaiocrvvrjs, evnep pad^rov' ct 8c /zcAct^tov tc /cat daKrjTov, oiTtves c^acTK'qcrovcyi Kal CKpLeXcT^aovaiv iKavcos' ou8c y* ert TrpoTcpov vpias avTOvs ovtcos cOcpa-iTevcraTe. aAA’ 6pcovT€$ ypap,p.aTa Kal piovcriKrjv Kal C yvpivaaTiKrjv vpias re avTOvs Kal tovs TratSas vpicov iKavcos piepiaOrjKOTas, a 8rj TratSctav apeTfjs etvai TeAcav 'qyrjerde, /cazzctra ou8cv ^ttov kokovs yiyvopicvovs Trepl ra ypr/piaTa, ttoos ov /cara^povctrc T-rjs vvv TraiSevcrecos ov8c ^zyrctrc oi+ives vpias Travcrovai ravr-qs Trjs dpiovaias; Kal rot 8ta yc Tavrrjv ttjv TrXrjpipieXeiav Kal padvpi lav, aAA* ov 8ta TT]V €V Tip TTo8l TTpOS TTjV XvpaV dpi€TplaV, Kal adeXi/fOS d8eX(/>cp Kal ttoXcis ttoXculv dpt,erpcos Kal D dvappioaTcos TTpocriftepopievai aTacnd^ovcn Kal ttoXc-povvres to. ca^ara Spcoari Kal Trdayovaiv.	vpie. is
8e <^arc ov 8t* azzatScuatap ov8c 8t’ dyvoiav, aAA’ tKovras tovs o.81kovs oi81kovs etvai* zzaAtp 8* aS
1 Cf. Meno 70 a, Euthyd. 282 b ff.
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taught my good points and my bad, I shall practise and pursue the one and eschew the other with all my might.
cleit. Listen, then. When I was attending your lectures, Socrates, I was oftentimes amazed at what I heard, and you seemed to me to surpass all other men in the nobleness of your discourse, when you rebuked mankind and chanted these words like a God on the tragic stage: “ Whither haste ye, O men ? Yea, verily ye know not that ye are doing none of the things ye ought, seeing that ye spend your whole energy on wealth and the acquiring of it; while as to your sons to whom ye will bequeath it, ye neglect to ensure that they shall understand how to use it justly, and ye find for them no teachers of justice, if so be that it is teachable1—or if it be a matter of training and practice, instructors who can efficiently practise and train them—nor have ye even begun by reforming yourselves in this respect. Yet when ye perceive that ye yourselves and your children, though adequately instructed in letters and music and gymnastic —which ye, forsooth, regard as a complete education in virtue—are in consequence none the less vicious in respect of wealth, how is it that ye do not contemn this present mode of education nor search for teachers who will put an end to this your lack of culture ? Yet truly it is because of this dissonance and sloth, and not because of failure to keep in step with the, lyre that brother with brother and city with city clash together without measure or harmony and are at strife, and in their warring perpetrate and suffer the uttermost horrors. But ye assert that the unjust are unjust not because of their lack of education and lack of knowledge but voluntarily, while on the other hand
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roA/jidre Xeyeiv d>s acaxpov Kal Oeopnaes rj adusta' TTU>S OVV 8x] 71? TO ye TOLOVTOV KOLKOV €KO)V CU/JOtT* dv; tjttcvv 09 dv rj, </>are, rdiv qSovdjv. ovkovv Kal rovr* aKovacov, el-rep to viKav ckovolov; cootc ck Travros rponov to ye d8iK€LV aKovaiov 6 Xdyos acpei, Kal 8etv CTrcpeXeiav rrjs vvv -rXela) TroietaOai E navr* dv8pa I8la 0* dp,a Kal 8rpio(yta ^vp-rraaas ras ttoXcls.
Taur’ ovv, d) Hook pares, eyd> drav aKovco aov 6 a pa Xeyovros, Kal pdXa dyapat Kal Bavpaarcos d>s e-rrawdo. Kal orrorav av </>fjs to €</>€%fjs rovrcp, rovs daKovvras pev ra ad)para, rfjs 8e ijjvyr^S rpxeX'qKoras erepov n TTparreiv Toiovrov, tov p,cv ap^ovTOS dpLcXecv, rrepl 8e to dp£6p,evov ecnrov8aK€vai. Kal drav Xeyrjs d>s ora) tls pvq eTrlararat	Kpeirrov eav ttjv tovtov
Xpfjaiv el 8ri ns per] eTTLararai d<f>0aXpLOLs XprjcrddL pLT]8e dial pLT)8e ^vpi/rravn rep odipLan, rovnp p'qre aKOvetv pLiffi dpav pLr;T dXXrjv ypelav pLifoepdav Xpyjodac rep ad)p,an Kpelrrov 7} 6ttt)ovv xpy^dai, 408 Kal 8t] Kal -rrepl Texvyv dtaavroos' dans yap 8-r) pL-rj eTTLOTarai rfj eavrov Xvpa xpyeOai-, 8-rjXov d)S ov8e r-rj tov yelrovos, ov8e dans per) rrj ratv dXXcvv, ov8e rrj eavrov, ov8* aXXcp rcov dpydvcov ov8e KTr/paTCvv ovSevt. xal reXevra 8y KaXd>s 6 Xdyos ovrds aoi, a>9 dans ^^XV P-V entararai, xPVa^ai> tovtio rd ayetv yavxlav rrj i/ioxy Kal ultj ^-rjv Kpelrrov y ^fjv
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ye have the face to affirm that injustice is a foul thing, and hateful to Heaven. Then how, pray, could any man voluntarily choose an evil of such a kind ? Any man, you reply, who is mastered by his pleasures. But is not this condition also involuntary, if the act of mastering be voluntary ? Thus in every way the argument proves that unjust action is involuntary, and that every man privately and all the cities publicly ought to pay more attention than they do now to this matter.”
So then, Socrates, when I hear you constantly making these speeches I admire you immensely and praise you to the skies. So too when you state the next point in your argument, that those who train their bodies but neglect their souls are guilty of another action of the same sort—neglecting the part that should rule, and attending to that which should be ruled. Also when you declare that whatsoever object a man knows not how to make use of, it is better for him to refrain from making use thereof; thus, suppose a man knows not how to use his eyes or his ears or the whole of his body, it is better for such a man not to hear nor to see nor to employ his body for any other use rather than to use it in any way whatsoever. So too, likewise, with respect to art: it is surely plain that a man who does not know how to use his own lyre does not know either how to use his neighbour’s, and that one who does not know how to use the lyre of others does not know how to use his own either,—jior yet any other instrument or chattel. Moreover, the conclusion of this argument of yours is a fine one,—how that for every man who knows not how to make use of his soul it is better to have his soul at rest and not to live, than to live
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ttparrovt l ko.0' avrov* el 8e ns dvdyKTj tfiv €i,rjt 8ovX<p ape Lvov rj ‘eXevOeptp dcdyecv rep tolovtco rov B ftlov earlv dpa, KaOarrep rrXocov rrapa86vTL rd 7T7)8dXta rfjs 8iavolas dXXcp, to> paOdvTL ttjv rcov avOpCOTTCDV KvflcpVTjTLK'qV, TJV 8y (TV 7roXcTLKT]V, co Sco/cpares, eirovopd&LS rroXXaKLs, tt]V avTTjV 8r] ravTTjv 8tKaariKTjv re Kal 8t,KaLoavvTjv d>$ earc Xeycov.
Tovtols 8p tois Xoyois Kal erepois tolov-tols irapTroXXoLs Kal rrayKaXcos XeyopevoLS, <8$ 8i8aKTov dperrj Kal iravrcov eavrov 8ei paXcara em/zeXeiaOat, a^eSov ovt* dvreerrov irdaroTC ovt* C olpat p'qrroO* varepov dvretira)' TTporpenriKayrdTovs re yap rjyovpaL Kal (X^eXipLcvrarovst Kal dre)(yd)s ujCTTrep Ka0ev8ovras eireyelpebv ypcas. TTpoaec^ov 8tj tov vovv to pL€Ta ravra cos aKovaopbevos, errav-cpcoTcoy ov ri ae to. TrpuiTOV, di ^coKpares, aAAa rcov TjXuaajTdiv tc Kal avveinOvpTyrdiv eTalpcov adiv, tj O7rcos Sec Trpos ae rrepl avrcov to toiovtov ovopa^eiv. tovtcov yap rovs tc /xaAcora ecvac 8oga£opb€vovs vtto aov rrpcvTovs erravppdjTayv, D TTwOavo/jbcvos res d perd ravr’ ecrj Xoyos, Kal Kara CT€ Tporrov TCvd VTTOTelvCDV avTols ^eArcoToc, €(/>T)vt vpecs, rrdis wore vvv arro^eyopeda ttjv ^MKpaTovs TrporpoTTrjv ypuiv err' dperqv; d>s ovtos povov tovtov, cTTC^eXOeiv Se ovk eve T(p irpdypaTi Kal AajSecv avrd reAecos, aAA* rjpcv rrapd rrdvTa 8r] tov ftlov epyov xovr’ earac, tous p'qrra) TrpoTCTpappevovs TTpoTperreLV, Kal ckcIvovs av erepovs; Sec tov Sco/cpdrij Kal dXXpXovs ypas
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acting according to his own caprice; but if it is necessary for him to live, it is better after all for such an one to spend his life as a slave rather than a free man, handing over the rudder of his will, as it were of a ship, to another man who has learnt the art of steering men—which is the name that you, Socrates, frequently give to politics, when you declare that this very same art is that of judging and justice.
Against these arguments and others of a like kind, exceedingly numerous and couched in exceedingly noble language, showing that virtue can be taught and that a man should care above all else for himself, I have hardly uttered a word up till now, nor do I suppose that I ever shall utter a Word against them in the future, for I regard them as most valuable admonitions and most useful, literally capable of waking us up, as it were, out of our slumber. So I gave my attention with a view to hear what was to follow next, although I did not at first question you yourself, Socrates, but some of your contemporaries and fellow-students or companions—or whatever name one ought to give to the relation in which they stand towards you. Of these I questioned first those who are specially held in regard by yourself, asking them what was your next argument, and propounding the matter to them somewhat after your own fashion: “ I ask you, my very good Sirs, in what sense do we now accept the exhortation to virtue which Socrates has given us. Are we to regard it as all there is, and suppose it to be impossible to pursue the object further and grasp it fully ; and is this to be our lifelong task, just to exhort those who have not as yet been exhorted, and that they in turn should exhort others ? Or, when we have agreed that this is exactly
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to (JLcra tout* eTraveparrav, dpboXoytfaavras tovt* E avro dvdpcorrcp irpaKTeov elvat,, ri TovvTevOev; 7rdj$
dpxeuOat, 8ecv (frapbev 8iKacoovv7]s Trepi pbaGtfaecos; OiOTTep av €b TLS '>//xds‘ TTpOVTpeTTe TOV O(i)pbaTO$ em-pbeXeiav TrocetaGac, pbrfiev Trpovoovvras dpa>v KaOarrep Trab8a$ o>$ eaTi tls yvpbvaarucT) Kal barpbKT], Ka/nevra U)vel8b^e, Xeycvv d>$ alo^pdv TTVpcbv pbev Kal Kpcdcov Kal apmeXcov errbpbeXecav Ttacrav vrocetodac, Kal oaa tov atvpbaros eveKa 8caTrovovpbeGa tc Kal KTwpbeGa, tovtov 8* avrov pr^epblav T€)(yif]v /x^8e /xiy^avTyv, ottojs cos /?eArc-otov carat to ow/xa, egevplaKCbv, Kal Taura ovcrav. el 8’ €TTavT)pop,€0a tov ravd’ 'jy/xa? irpoTpeTrovra 409 Acycts 8e elvat, Tivas Tavras^ ras T€%va$; cIttcv
dv taats OTt yvp.vaoTLKT) Kal laTpLKrj. Kal vvv 819 Twa </>ap,€v clvat, t^v errl ttj tt]<s	apeTTi
tc)(vt]v; XeyeaOco. *0 8y 8okujv avTa>v eppa>~ fievearaTos etvai 7rpo$ ravra aTroKpbvo/Jbevos cIttc pbOl TaVTTJV TTjV TC^VTJP CbVab 7)VTT€p aKOV€b$ OV Xeyovros, ftyr], ^(VKpdrovs, ovk dXXrjv 81/caio-avvrjv. EIttovtos 8* ep,ov MrJ p.ob to dvopba pbdvov ecTrrjs, aAA’ <v8e. laTpbKij ttov Tbs Xeyerab Teyyr]' TavTTjs 8* earl 8irra ra aTTOTeXovpbeva, to pbev B laTpovs del Trpds TObs ovabv eTepovs egepyd^eadab, to 8e vytebav' eart 8e rovrcov OaTepov ovKeTb Texvq, Trjs Te^yrjs 8e Trjs 8c8aaKovarjs re Kal 8b8aaKO-pbevrjs epyov, o 8y Xeyopbev vylebav. Kal tcktovckt]^ 8e Kara ravra oIkIo Te Kal TeKrovbKTj to pbev epyov, 320
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tfhat a man should do, ought we to ask Socrates, and one another, the further question—“ What is the next step ? ” What do we say is the way in which we ought to begin the study of justice ? Just as if a man were exhorting us to devote care to our bodies, observing that we like children had as yet no notion of the existence of the arts of gymnastics and medicine; and were then to reproach us and say that it is disgraceful to spend all one’s care on wheat and barley and vines and all the goods which we labour to acquire for the sake of the body, and yet make no effort to discover some art or device for securing that the body itself shall be in the best possible condition—and that in spite of the fact that such an art exists. Suppose then that we had put to the man who was thus exhorting us this further question —“ What arts do you say these are ? ” His answer, no doubt, would be—“ Gymnastics and medicine.” So now, in the case before us, what do we say is the art which deals with the virtue of the soul ? Let it be stated.” Then he who was reputed to be their most powerful exponent of these matters answered me and said that this art is precisely that which, said he, you hear Socrates describing,—nothing else than justice. I then replied—“ Do not explain to me merely its name, but like this :—There is an art called medicine ; and of this the effects are two-fold, the one being to produce constantly new doctors in addition to those already existing, and the other to produce health. And of these the latter result is no longer in itself an art but an effect of that art which both teaches and is taught, which effect we term ‘ health.’ So likewise the operations of the joiner’s art are a house and joinery, of which the one
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to 8e 8 IB ay pa. Tys By BtKatocrvvys cocravrcos to pev BtKatovs eara) ttolcZv, KaOdtrep ckcZ rovs Te^veras eKaerrovs’ to 8* erepov, o Bvvanu ttolcZv ypZv epyov 6 BtKatos, n tovto eftapev; ettre. C OTTOS' pev, cos olpat, to aup</>epov dveKptvaTO, aXXos Be to Beov, erepos Be to coc/>eXtpov, 6 Be to XvatreXovv. eTravyetv By eyco Xeycov on KaKeZ to. ye dvdpaTa tovt eernv ev eKacrry tw t€%vcov, opOdos TTpaTTew, XvatTeXovvra, co(f)eXipa Kal T&XXa Ta Totavra‘ aAAa Trpos o n ravra Trdvra retvet, epei to lBlov eKacrry reyvy, olov y tcktovcky] to ev, to KaXdts, to Bedvrcos-, ware ra gvXiva, ^>yo,ei, aKevT] ylyveadat, a By ovk earc Te^vy. XeyeoOaj D By Kal to Tys Bucacocrvvys tvaavTOis. TeXevTujv aireKplvaTo ns a> Sco/cpares' poi tcov acov eTalpcov, os By KopipoTaTa eBo^ev elrreiv, on tout’ ely to Tys Bucatocrvvys IBiov epyov, o tcov dXXcov ovBepias, cfriXlav ev TaZs TroXecri TroieZv. oStos 8* ad epco-Tcopevos Tyv r/nXlav ayadov t e<f>y etvac Kal ovBeTTOTe kokov Tas Be tcov TralBcov c/xXtas Kal Tas tcov Oyplcov, ds ypeZs tovto Tovvopa enovopd-^opev, ovk aTreBe^eTo etvac ^cAca? eTravepcoTcopevos’ crvveflatve yap avTcp to. TrXecco tgls TOtavTas E [ Xa^epas y dyad as etvac. <f>evycov By to tocovtov ov8e <f>tXtas eefty Tas TOtavTas elvat, i/revBcos Be ovopd^etv avTas tovs ovtcos ovopdtpvTas' Tyv Be
1 Cf. Rep. 351 d.
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is an effect, the other a doctrine. In like manner let it be granted that the one effect of justice is to produce just men, as of the-other arts their several artists ; but as to the other, the operation which the just man is capable of performing for us, what do we say that is ? Tell us.” The reply of your exponent was, I think, “ The beneficial ” ; while another said “ The right ” ; a third “ The useful ”; and yet another “ The profitable.” So I resumed my inquiry and said : “ In the former case also we find these names in each one of the arts—doing ‘ the right,’ ‘ the profitable,’ ‘ the useful,’ and the rest of such terms ; but as regards the object at which all these operations aim, each art will declare that which is peculiar to itself; for example, the art of joinery will assert that the result of good, beautiful, and right action is the production of wooden vessels, which in themselves are not an art. So let the operation of justice be stated in the same way.” Finally, Socrates, one of your companions, who was reputed to be a most accomplished speaker, made answer that the peculiar effect of justice, which was effected by no other art, was to produce friendship in States.1 And he, in turn, when questioned declared that friendship is a good thing and never an evil; while as to the friendships of children and those of wild beasts, which we call by this name, he refused to admit—when questioned upon the point—that they were friendships ; since, as a result of the argument, he was forced to say that such relations were for the most part harmful rather than good. So to avoid such an admission he denied that such relations were friendships at all, and said that those who give them this name name them falsely ; and real and true
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409
dvnos Kal dXrjOcios (f>iXtav elvac crafiecrrara dpovoiav. T7]v 8e dpdvoLav eparroopevos el dpo8o^lav etvai XeyoL T] eirLarrTjprjv, ty)v pev 6po8o£tav -ryrlpa^ev' rjvayKa^ovro yap iroXXal Kal fiXaftepal ylyvecrOaL opobo^laL dvOpcoircov, ttjv 8e (fnXlav dyaOov cbpoXoyrjKeL ndvrcos elvat Kal SiKaiocrvvijs epyov, cocrre ravrdv etftryrev elvat dpdvoLav eTrcarrpxiqv ovcrav, dXX* ov 8dgav.
"Ore 8tj evravda qpev tov Xdyov dnopouvres, 410 OL VapOVTCS LKaVOL fj(jaV €7TLTrX’qTT€LV T€ O.VT(p Kal XeyeLv on 7TepL8e8pdpT]Kev els ravrdv 6 Xdyos rois iTpcvTOLs, Kal eXeyov on Kat tj larpcKX) dpdvoLa ns earn Kal arraaaL al reyva-L, Kal irepl orov elalv eyovcn Xeyeiv ttjv 8e vno gov Xeyopevrjv 8lkolo-(rvvrjv 7) dpdvoLav, ottol relvovad eun, 8LaTTe<bevye. kgl aoTjAov avTT]S o tl ttot euTt to epyov.
Taura, <3 ^cvKpaTes, eyco TeXevTcuv Kat ae avrov TjpcoTcov, Kal elnes poL 8iKaLocrvvr)s alvat B tovs pav eydpovs fiXanreLv, tovs 8e </>lXovs ev TTOLetv. varepov 8e e<f>dvr/ ^Xanreiv ye ov8eiTOT€ 6 8u<aLos ov8eva' navra yap en' d)(f)eXeLa rravros1 8pav. ravra 8e ovy a7raf ouSe 8ls aAAa noXvv 8tj viropelvas xpdvov [/cat]2 XiTrapdov arrelpyKa, voploas ae to pev n-porpeTreiv els dperys cttl-peXetav KaXXccrr* dv0pu)7rcov 8pav, 8volv 8e Odrepov, 7] roaovrov pdvov 8vvaa0aL, paKpdrepov 8e ov8ev, o yevoLT* dv Kal nepl dXXrjv Tjvnvaovv rexvTjv, olov py ovra Kv^epvyryv KarapeXeryaaL
1	Travros] Trdvras MSS., Zur.
2	Kal bracketed by Baumann.
1 Cf. Rep. 433 c.
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friendship, he said, is most exactly described as “ unanimity.” And when asked about ” unanimity,” whether he declared it to be ” unity of opinion ”1 or ” knowledge,” he rejected the expression ” unity of opinion,” for of necessity many cases of” unity of opinion ” occurred amongst men that were harmful, whereas he had agreed that friendship was wholly a good thing and an effect of justice ; consequently he affirmed that unanimity was the same, and was not opinion, but knowledge.
Now when we were at this point in the argument and at our wits’ end, the bystanders were ready to fall upon the man and to cry that the argument had circled round to the same point as at first; and they declared that: “ Medicine also is a kind of ‘ unanimity,’ as are all the arts, and they are able to explain what it is they deal with; but as for the ‘justice ’ or ‘ unanimity ’ which you talk of, it has no comprehension of what its own aim is, and what the effect of it is remains quite obscure.”
Finally, Socrates, I put these questions to you yourself also, and you told me that it belonged to justice to injure one’s enemies and to do well to one’s friends. But later on it appeared that the just man never injures anyone, for in all his acts he aims at benefiting all. So after repeated questionings—not once only or twice but spending quite a long time at it—I gave it up, concluding that though you were better than any man at the task of exhorting men to devote themselves to virtue, yet of these two alternatives one must be true : either you are capable of effecting thus much only and nothing more,—a thing which might happen also in respect of any other art whatsoever, as for example a man who was no
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C rov erraivov Trepl avrys, d)s ttoAAou rois dvGpdtTrois dlpa, Kal Trepl rcov dAAcov reyvatv (vaavnvs’ ravrov Sy Kal aol ns e-rreveyKoi rd% dv Trepl Sucaioavvys, cos ov paXXov ovn SiKaiocrvvys e-rriarypovi, Sion KaXoos avryv €yKcopid(,eis. ov pyv ro ye epdv ovtojs Svoiv Se Garepov, y ovk eiSevai ae y ovk eGeXeiv avrys epol Koivooveiv, Sid ravra Sy Kal Trpos Qpaavpayov, otpai, rropev-aopai Kal dXXoae drroi Svvapai, diropuiV' err el ei y eGeXeis av rovrcov piev ySy TravaaaGai Trpos epe rcov Xoycov nov irporpeirriKaw, olov Se, ei Trepl yvpwatrriKTjs Trporerpapipievos rov aivpiaTOS ^€iv piT) dpeXeiv, ro e(/>e£fj$ dv rep TrporpeTTTiKip Xoycp eXeyes oiov ro crcopid piov (f>vcrei ov oia$ Geparrelas Seirar Kal vvv Svj ravrov yiyvecrdco. Oes rov KXeiroc/idjvra dpioXoyovvra d)$ ean KarayeXaarov raw piev dXXcov erripieXeiav TroieiaOai,	Se,
7/s eveKa raXXa SiarrovovpieGa, ravrrjs TjpieXTjKevar E Kal r&XXa Trdvra oiov pie vvv ovtcds eipTjKevai rd rovrois e&rjs, d Kal vvv Sy StyXGov. Kal aov Seopievos Xeyco pySapivs dXXivs Troieiv, iva py, KaGarrep vvv, rd pev cTraivaj ae Trpos Avalav Kal Trpos rovs aXXovs, rd Se ri Kal ifjeyo). py pev yap Trporerpappevq) ae dvOpcorra), <5 3-id)Kpares, a^iov ecvai rov Travros </>yaa), Trporerpappevip Se ayeSov Kal epTToSiov rov Trpos reXos dperys eXGovra evSalpova yeveaGai.
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steersman might practise composing an eulogy of that art as one of high value to mankind, and so too with all the other arts ; so against you too one might perhaps bring the same charge in regard to justice, that you are none the more an expert about justice because you eulogize it finely. Not that this is the complaint I make myself; but it must be one or other of these two alternatives,—either you do not possess the knowledge or else you refuse to let me share it. Consequently, methinks I will betake myself, in my perplexity, to Thrasymachus and to everyone else I can. However, if you are really willing to refrain at last from addressing to me these hortatory discourses, and just as you would have followed up the hortatory discourse, suppose you had been exhorting me in respect of gymnastics that I should not neglect my body, by explaining the nature of the body and the nature of the treatment it requires—so let the same course be followed in the present case. Assume that Cleitophon agrees that it is ridiculous to expend care on everything else and to neglect the soul, for the sake of which all the other labour is incurred ; and suppose also that I have made all the other subsequent statements which I rehearsed just now. And I entreat you, as I speak, by no means to act otherwise, lest I should do, as I do now, praise you in part to Lysias and to the others, and also in part blame you. For I shall maintain, Socrates, that while you are of untold value to a man who has not been exhorted, to him who has been exhorted you are almost an actual hindrance in the way of his attaining the goal of virtue and becoming a happy man.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENEXENUS
The Menexenus is an interesting little work, not so much for the matter it contains as for the literary problems which it raises. Sandwiched between two short pieces of dialogue it gives us what purports to be a funeral oration composed by Aspasia and reported by Socrates,—an oration which challenges comparison with the famous Periclean oration recorded by Thucydides, since Aspasia (according to Socrates) was the real author of them both. The difficulty of understanding Plato’s motive and purpose in the Menexenus lies in the apparent contrast between the bantering and satirical tone of the opening dialogue, in which Socrates disparages the orators and makes light of their art, and the patriotic and moral sentiments which are expressed with every appearance of good faith in the main body of the oration. But in spite of much in the way of patriotism that may have been sincerely felt by Plato—recurring as it does in the Timaeus, Critias and Laws—it is obvious that the oration itself is largely intended as an illustration of the most glaring defect of current oratory, its indifference to truth. It is the same defect which is criticized sharply by Socrates in the Symposium. This being so, we need not wonder at the historical misstatements with which the oration abounds, nor at its exaggerated encomium of Athens and her heroic sons ; nor 830
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should it even amaze us, in such a connexion, that Aspasia and Socrates are supposed to be cognizant of Greek history down to the peace of Antalcidas (387 b.c.), a dozen years after Socrates died ! But none the less, regarded as an Epideictic display, and a study in formal rhetoric, Plato would have us believe, no doubt, that this exhibition of the versatility of Socrates is quite worthy to stand beside the best efforts of the disciples of Gorgias. And we may well be content to leave it there, putting down the Menexenus as one of Plato’s literary experiments, a parergon of no great moment.
Menexenus himself, we may observe, was a young and well-born Athenian, a friend of Lysis and Ct esippus {Lysis 206 d), as well as an admirer of Socrates (Phaedo 59 b).
As in the rest of this volume, the text is based on that of the Zurich edition.
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TA TOT AIAAOrOT TIPOSOIIA
SHKPATH2, MENEEENOS
234 1. *E£ dyopa? r) TrdOev Meve'fec'os-;
ME. E£ ayopay, co Hol) kpares> Kal drrd tov /Hov-* Xevrrjplov.
Tc p-dAcora av Trpos flovXevrripiov ; rj SiyAa 817 oti iratdevaecos Kal </>iXoaocf>las eirl tcXci Tjyei eivait Kai co? iKavcos eycov errl Ta pel^co-errivoeis TpeTreaOai, Kal dpyeiv 7]pa>vt co Oavpdaie, €7Tl)(€ip€lS TO)V TTpeaflvTepCDV TTjXlKOVTOS (OV, IVa B .X17 ckXlttt] vpcov	oik la dec Tiva rjpcov €7rip€XrjTT]v
TrapeyopevTj;
ME. ’Edo av ye, co Sco/cpares", eas Kal avpflov-Xevrjs apx€iv, irpodvp/qaopai' ec 8e pij, ov. vvv pevToi a^tKop-Tqv Trpos to PovXevT^piov TrvOopevos oti T) PovXtj peXXei aipciaOai oaTis epei eni tois atroftavovai' Tac^as yap oiaOa oti peXXovai Troieiv.
sn. Ilapy ye. aAAa Tiva ciXovto;
ME. OuSeVa, aAAa avefldXovro eis ttjv avpiov. oipai pevroi 'Xpxivov y Accova aipeffijaeaOai.
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CHARACTERS
Socrates, Menexenus
soc. From the agora, Menexenus, or where from ?
men. From the agora, Socrates, and the Council Chamber.
soc. And what was it took you specially to the Council Chamber ? But of course it was because you deem yourself to be at the end of your education and philosophic studies, and being sufficiently versed, as you think, in these, you are minded to turn to graver matters ; and you at your age, my marvellous youth, are attempting to govern us older men, lest your house should ever fail in providing us with a succession of managers.
men. Certainly if you, Socrates, allow and counsel me to govern, I shall do so gladly ; but otherwise not. This time, however, I went to the Council Chamber because I had learnt that the Council was going to select someone to make an oration over the dead; for you know that they propose to arrange for funeral rites.
soc. Yes, I do. And whom did they select ?
men. Nobody : they postponed it till to-morrow. I fancy, however, that Archinus will be selected, or Dion.
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C 2. xn. Kai /Z17V, <5 Mevegeve, troXXaxfj Kivdvvevei koAov elvat ro ev troXepip dtroOviijaKeiv. Kal yap radyfjs KaXtjs re Kat peyaXotrpetrovs rvyydvet, Kat eav trevys tls cov TeAevTTprr), Kat etraivov av ervye, /cat eav ifravXos fl, vtt' dvbpatv aoc/xov re Kat ovk etKrj eTraivovvriov, aAAa ck ttoXXov ypovov Xdyovs trapeaKevaapeviov, 01 ovrio koXojs eiraivovatv ttKxre Kat ra trpoadvTa Kat rd pt] rrepl eKaarov 235 Xeyovres, /caAAtara trios rots ovopaai TrotKtXXovres, yoTjTevovcriv Tjpcdv ras tfivyas, Kal rrjv trdXiv eyKioptd^ovres Kara travras rpotrovs Kat tovs TereXevrr]Koras ev rep troXepip Kal tovs irpoyovovs Tjpdfv arravras tovs epirpoaOev Kal avrovs ypas \ >f	<f	tf * X	T
tovs ert yovTas etratvowres, coot eycoye, co Mevegeve, yevvatcos travv 8iart9epai etratvovpevos vtt* avT(dvt Kal eKacrroTe earrjKa aKpocopevos Kai KtjXovpevos, rjyovpevos ev Tip irapaypYjpa pei^iov B Kal yevvatoTepos Kal KaXXlcov yeyovevat. Kal ola 8rj Ta TroXXd del peT* epov ^evot Ttves etrovrat /cat ^vvaKpocbvTai, trpds ovs eyib aepvdrepos ev Tip TrapaypYjpa ytyvopar Kal yap eKeivot raura ravra 8o/cot?at pot traerxetv Kal trpos epe Kal trpos tt]v dXXrjv troXiv, davpaatioTepav ai>TTjV 'qyeiaOai elvat « TrpoTepoVf vtto tov XeyovTOS dvatreiOdpevoi. Kat pot avTT] tj aepvoTTjs trapapevet Tjpepas trAeiio tj Tpets' ovtios evavXos 0 Aoyos Te Kal 6 cf>06yyos C trapd tov Xeyovros evSverat eis ra a>ra, coo-re poyts TerdpTT) rj treptrTr) r/pepa dvaptpvTpTKopai epavTov Kal ataOdvopat ov yrjs etpl, Teios 8e olpat pdvov ovk ev paKapcov vrjaois olkclv ovtios 'ppiv ot pT^Topes 8e£toi elatv.
3. me. *Aet av 7TpoaTTai^eis> co ^iioKpaTes, tovs 334)
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soc. In truth, Menexenus, to fall in battle seems to be a splendid thing in many ways. For a man obtains a splendid and magnificent funeral even though at his death he be but a poor man ; and though he be but a worthless fellow, he wins praise, and that by the mouth of accomplished men who do not praise at random, but in speeches prepared long beforehand. And they praise in such splendid fashion, that, what with their ascribing to each one both what he has and what he has not, and the variety and splendour of their diction, they bewitch our souls ; and they eulogize the State in every possible fashion, and they praise those who died in the war and all our ancestors of former times and ourselves who are living still; so that I myself, Menexenus, when thus praised by them feel mightily ennobled, and every time I listen fascinated I am exalted and imagine myself to have become all at once taller and nobler and more hapdsome. And as I am generally accompanied by some strangers, who listen along with me, I become in their eyes also all at once more majestic ; for they also manifestly share in my feelings with regard both to me and to the rest of our City, believing it to be more marvellous than before, owing to the persuasive eloquence of the speaker. And this majestic feeling remains with me for over three days : so persistently does the speech and voice of the orator ring in my ears that it is scarcely on the fourth or fifth day that I recover myself and remember that I really am here on earth, whereas till then I almost imagined myself to be living in the Islands of the Blessed,—so expert are our orators.
men. You are always deriding the orators, Socrates.
k
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pr/ropas. vvv pevroi, olpaL eyco rov atpedevra ov Trdvv evTToprpreLV e^ vjroyvlov yap iravrairaaiv 97 al peens yeyovev, coare locos dvayKaaOijaeTai o Xeycov ajarrep avroax^La^eLV.
D 2fl. Jldffev, <3 ’yaffe; elalv eKaaroLs tovtcov XdyoL rrapeaKevaapevoL, Kal apa ovSe avToax^Ld-^clv rd ye roLavra ^oActtov. el pev yap 8eoi ’AOrjvalovs ev neXoTrovvyoloLs ev Xe'yeiv T) II e Ao-irowrynovs ev *AQrjvalocs, dyaOov dv prpropos deoL rov rrelaovros Kal evdoKcp^aovros' drav de tls ev tovtols dycovttpiraL, ovatrep Kal erratveL, ovdev peya doKelv ev Xeyecv.
me. Ovk olet, c3 HicoKpares ;
SQ. Ov pevroL pa Ala.
ME. H olcl olos r av ecvac avros enreLV, et oeot Kal eXoLro ae rj ^ovX^;
Sill Kai epol pev ye, u> Mevegeve, ovdev Oav-paardv oup r etvai eiTreiv, <3 rvyxdveL ScSaoKaXos ovaa ov Trdvv </>avXr] Trepl prjropLKrjs, aAA* rprep Kal aXXovs vroXXovs Kal dyaOovs TTerroLTpce prp-opas, eva Se /cat dcac^epovra rcov 'EiXXtfvarv, Ilepi/cAea rov SavOlmrov.
ME. Ti? avTY]; y 8f]Xov orc 3Aa7raoiav Xeyeis;
Aeya) yap, Kal Kdvvov ye rov M^rpofllov-236 ovtol yap poL Svo elcrl SiSaoxaAoi, d pev povcr.LKrjs, rj Se pTjropiKrjs. ovrco pev ovv rpec/)6pevov dv8pa ov8ev OavpaaTov Seivov etvai Xeyeiv. aXXa Kal dans epov koklov eTracSev^T), povaLK-rjv pev vtto Adprrpov TraidevOels, pr/TopLKTjv Se vtt* *Avtl-
1 Aspasia, of Miletus, famous as the mistress of the Athenian statesman Pericles (circa 430 b.c.).
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And truly I think that this time the selected speaker will not be too well prepared ; for the selection is being made without warning, so that the speaker will probably be driven to improvise his speech.
soc. Why so, my good sir ? Each one of these men has speeches ready made ; and what is more, it is in no wise difficult to improvise such things. For if it were a question of eulogizing Athenians before an audience of Peloponnesians, or Peloponnesians before Athenians, there would indeed be need of a good orator to win credence and credit; but when a man makes his effort in the presencfe of the very men whom he is praising, it is no difficult matter to win credit as a fine speaker.
men. You think not, Socrates ?
soc. Yes, by Zeus, I certainly do.
men. And do you think that you yourself would be able to make the speech, if required and if the Council were to select you ?
soc. That I should be able to make the speech would be nothing wonderful, Menexenus ; for she who is my instructor is by no means weak in the art of rhetoric; on the contrary, she has turned out many fine orators, and amongst them one who surpassed all other Greeks, Pericles, the son of Xanthippus.
men. Who is she ? But you mean Aspasia,1 no doubt.
soc. I do ; and also Connus the son of Metrobius ; for these are my two instructors, the one in music, the other in rhetoric. So it is not surprising that a man who is trained like me should be clever at speaking. But even a man less well taught than I, who had learnt his music from Lamprus and his rhetoric
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(/xOVTOS TOV 'PapVOVOLOV, OpCOS Kav OVTOS OIOS t €1,7] ’Adrjvalovs ye ev *A37]valois CTraivajv eoboKipecv.
4.	ME. Kat ti dv eyoLS elrrebv, el beob ae Xeyebv;
2X1. Autos pev Trap’ epavTov locos ovbev, B ’AoTraatas 8e Kal X^^s TjKpocopTjV Trepacvovarjs €TTiTa<f)(,ov Xdyov TrepL aurcbv tovtcov. 7]kovoc yap aTrep av Xeyebs, ort peXXobev ’A&yyatoi alpebuOab tov epovvra’ ezreira ra pev ck tov Trapaxpfjpa poc bbrjeb, ota beob Xeyebv, ra be trpoTepov euKeppevr], otc poc boKec uvvcTbOeb tov €7TbTa<f>bov Xdyov, ov TlepcKArjs €iTT€t TiepcXelppa^ arra e^ ckclvov avy-KoXXcoCTa.
ME. ’H Kal pvrjpovevaacs av a eAeyev ’AaTraata;
Sfl. Ei prj abcKcb ye’ epavOavov ye toc Trap* C avTTjs, Kal bXlyov TrAqyas eXaflov on eireXavOa-voprjv.
me. Ti ovv ov bcrjXOes;
sn. ’AAA’ oTTcos pr] pot, ^aAcTravei 7] bibaaKaXos, av e^eveyKco avTTjs tov Xdyov.
ME. X/[7]bapa>s, co IbcoKpaTes, aAA’ elrre, Kal Trdvv poi %api€i, €IT€ ’AoTTaotas povXeL XeyeLV €IT€ otovovv aAAa pdvov eivre.
2fl. ’AAA’ icrcoj pov KaTayeXdoec, dv aoi bd^co TTpea^VTYJS COV €Tl 1Talt,€LV.
ME. (Avbapcos, co ^acoKpaTes, aAA* el^re ttovtI Tpdnco.
5.	2X1. ’AAAa pevrob ool ye bet xaP%€€r0a’l’> a> S38
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from Antiphon the Rhamnusian,1—even such a one, I say, could none the less win credit by praising Athenians before an Athenian audience.
men. What, then, would you have to say, if you were required to speak ?
soc. Nothing, perhaps, myself of my own invention; but I was listening only yesterday to Aspasia going through a funeral speech for these very people. For she had heard the report you mention, that the Athenians are going to select the speaker; and thereupon she rehearsed to me the speech in the form it should take, extemporizing in part, while other parts of it she had previously prepared, as I imagine, at the time when she was composing the funeral oration which Pericles delivered ; and from this she patched together sundry fragments.
men. Could you repeat from memory that speech of Aspasia ?
soc. Yes, if I am not mistaken ; for I learnt it, to be sure, from her as she went along, and I nearly got a flogging whenever I forgot.
men. Why don’t you repeat it then ?
soc. But possibly my teacher will be vexed with me if I publish abroad her speech.
men. Never fear, Socrates ; only tell it and you will gratify me exceedingly, whether it is Aspasia’s that you wish to deliver or anyone else’s ; only say on.
soc. But you will probably laugh me to scorn if I, at my age, seem to you to be playing like a child.
men. Not at all, Socrates; but by all means say on.
soc. Nay, then, I must surely gratify you; for
1 Antiphon, born in 480 b.c., was the first of the ten great Attic Orators.
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D ye1 Kav oXtyov, et pe kcXcvols diroBvvTa opyrjuaxyOai, XapicraliJLrjv dv, cttclBt] ye pdvco ecrpev. aAA* a/cove. eAeye yap, cos eycppai, apgapevr) Aeyetv air avTCOV tcov TeOvecoTcov ovtcocfl,
Epycp pev TjpLV ot8e cloven rd TrpocrqKovTa (tc/hctlv ovtols, cov tvxovtcs TTOpevovraL ttjv etpap-pevYjv Tropeiav, TrpoTrepcfaOevTes kolvt] pev vtto ttjs TroXecos, IBla 8e vtto tcov OLKelcov' Xoycp 8e By] tov XeiTTopevov Kocrpov o tc vopos TTpooTaTTeL oltto-E 8owat tols dvBpdoL Kal XPV’ %PY<*>v yap ev rrpax-Ocvtcov Xoycp KaXcos prjOevTL pvr/pr] Kal Kocrpos tols TTpa^auL ylyveTai Trapa tcov aKovcravrcov. 8ei By TOLOVTOV TLVOS XdyOV, OCTTLS TOVS p€V TCTeXcV-TT] KOTOS LKOVCOS €TTaLV€(XeTaL , TOLS Be ZyiMJLV evpevaos TrapaLvecreTai, eKyovoLS pev Kal a8eXc/)OLs pLpeLcrdac ttjv TtuvSe dpeTTjv TrapaKeXevdpevos, ttare pas 8e Kal pryrepas Kal et Tives tu>v dvcuOev ctl TTpoyovcov XeLTTovTaL, tovtovs 8e TTapapvOov-237 pevos- tls ovv dv rjpLV tolovtos Xoyos ^aveiri;
Tj TToPev dv dpPcos dp^alpeOa dv8pas ayaOovs eTraLvovvTcs, ol ^covres tc tovs eavToov evc/>paLVov Bl apeTTjv, Kal tt]V TeXevTTjv ovtI ttjs tcov ^covtcov acoty] peas TiXXa^avTo; Bokcl poL vpwvat, Kara / /	«	> n x »	/	tr	‘ x •>
cpvcrLV cocTTrep ayavoL eyevovTO, ovtco kol eTraLveLV avTOvs. ayaOol 8* eyevovTO Blcl to cf>vvaL e£ ayaOcov. tt]v evyeveLav ovv TrpcoTov avTcov eyKco-pid^copev, BevTepov Be Tpoc/rqv tc Kal TraLBeiav B €7Tt 8e tovtols TT)v tcov epycov irpd^LV eTTLBeL^COpeV, cos KaXpv Kal d^Lav tovtcov aTTe^vavTo.
6.	Tt]s B evyevetas TrpcoTov VTrrjp^e toluBc y tcov
1 <? yc conj. Stallbaum: &<rre mss., Zur.
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indeed I would almost gratify you if you were to bid me strip and dance, now that we two are alone. Listen then. In her speech, I believe, she began by making mention of the dead men themselves in this wise :
In respect of deeds, these men have received at our hands what is due unto them, endowed wherewith they travel their predestined road ; for they have been escorted forth in solemn procession publicly by the City and privately by their kinsfolk. But in respect of words, the honour that remains still due to these heroes the law enjoins us, and it is right, to pay in full. For it is by means of speech finely spoken that deeds nobly done gain for their doers from the hearers the meed of memory and renown. And the speech required is one which will adequately eulogize the dead and give kindly exhortation to the living, appealing to their children and their brethren to copy the virtues of these heroes, and to their fathers and mothers and any still surviving ancestors offering consolation. Where then could we discover a speech like that ? Or how could we rightly commence our laudation of these valiant men, who in their lifetime delighted their friends by their virtue, and purchased the safety of the living by their deaths ? We ought, in my judgement, to adopt the natural order in our praise, even as the men themselves were natural in their virtue. And virtuous they were because they were sprung from men of virtue. Firstly, then, let us eulogize their nobility of birth, and secondly their nurture and training : thereafter we shall exhibit the character of their exploits, how nobly and worthily they wrought them.
Now as regards nobility of birth, their first claim
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irpoydvcov yevecris ovk eirrjXvs oucra, ovSe rovs eKydvovs rovrovs diroefujvapevi] peroiKovvras ev Trj ytbpa dXXodev erenow tjkovtcdv, aAA* avrdxBovas Kal rep dvn ev TrarpiSL oiKovvras Kal Z&vras, Kal rpeefropevovs qi>x vird pijrpvids <*>$ dXXoi, aAX vtto C pijrpds rijs x^Pas $ epKovv, Kai vvv Keiadai reXevrTpravras ev oikciois rdrrois rfjs reKovenqs Kal Opei/jdcrqs Kal viro8egapevT]s. SiKaidrarov 8y Koaprjaai it parrov rrjv prjrepa avrqv ovni) yap ervpflalvei dpa Kal r] ra)v8e evyeveia Koopovpevi).
7.	’'Ecm 8e d£ta tj X^Pa Kat' v™ irdvreov dvOpeo-ttcov eiraiveierBai, ov pdvov vefi r/pdjv, iroXXaxfi pev Kal dXXi), irpebrov 8e Kal peyiarov on rvyxpvei ovoa Oeo^iXvjS' paprvpei 8e Tjpcov rep X6y<p r] t(vv^ dp<l>iapT]TT)advTa)V irepl avrrfv Oecov epis re Kal D Kplais. i)v 8i] 0eol eiTT]V€cravt ircos ovx vir* dvOpu)-iro)V ye gvpirdvrcov 8i/caZa eiraivetaBai; Sevrepos 8e eiraivos St/caicoj dv avrf]S eii]t on ev eKeivcp Ttp XP°VCP> V ^doa yfj aveScBov Kal et/>ve £a>a iravro8airdt 6i]pid re Kal flora, ev rovnp t] rjperepa 0T]pba>v pev dyplaiv dyovos Kal KaOapd e<J>dvi]t e^eXe^aro 8e raw ^ujojv Kal eyevvrprev dvdpajirov, o crvvecrei re virepex^ tcov aXXcvv Kal 8lktjv Kai E deovs pdvov vopt^ei. peya 8e reKpifoiov rovnp rep Xdycp, on ifte ereKev i] yrj rovs ratvSe re Kal Tjperepovs irpoydvovs’ irav yap ro reKov rpotfyrjv ex^ eirirT]8elav a> dv reKiy <p Kal yvvi] 8t]Xt] reKovod re dXi]6d)s Kai pi], [aAA viroflaXXopevrfl^,1 edv pi] ey^l irTjyds rpoejrfjs rep yewojpevep. o 8tj
1	dXX’ viropaX\op,^vi] bracketed by Hartman.
1 Athena and Poseidon, see Ovid, Meteim. vi. 70 ff.
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thereto is this—that the forefathers of these men were not of immigrant stock, nor were these their sons declared by their origin to be strangers in the land sprung from immigrants, but natives sprung from the soil living and dwelling in their own true fatherland; and nurtured also by no stepmother, like other folk, but by that mother-country wherein they dwelt, which bare them and reared them and now at their death receives them again to rest in their own abodes. Most meet it is that first we should celebrate that Mother herself; for by so doing we shall also celebrate therewith the noble birth of these heroes.
Our country is deserving of praise, not only from us but from all men, on many grounds, but first and foremost because she is god-beloved. The strife of the gods 1 who contended over her and their judgement testify to the truth of our statement. And how should not she whom .the gods praised deserve to be praised by all mankind ? And a second just ground of praise would be this,—that during that period in which the whole earth was putting forth and producing animals of every kind, wild and tame, our country showed herself barren and void of wild animals, but chose for herself and gave birth to man, who surpasses all other animals in intelligence and alone of animals regards justice and the gods. And we have a signal proof of this statement in that this land of ours has given birth to the forefathers both of these men and of ourselves. For every creature that brings forth possesses a suitable supply of nourishment for its offspring ; and by this test it is manifest also whether a woman be truly a mother or no, if she possesses no founts of nourishment for her child.
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/cat rj r/peTepa yrj tc Kal prjTTjp utavov TCKpr/ptov TTape%eTai co? av0pd)Trovs yewrioapevr)" povr] yap ev rep rare Kal 7Tpa)r7] Tpot/>r]v dv0pajTretav rjveyKe 238 tov tujv Trvpaiv Kal Kpi0div Kapirov, co KaAAtara
Kal dpiara rpe^erai rd dv0pd>Treiov yevos, co? rep ovtl tovto to t/bov avrr] yevvrjcrapevT]. paXXov de VTrep yfjs t) yvvaiKos Trpocr^Kei deyecrdai TOiairra TeKpiypia' ov yap yf] yvvaiKa peplpx[Tai KV'qoei Kal yevvrpjGi, aAAa yvvrj yrjv. tovtov 8e tov Kaprrov ovk €(f>0dvT)crev, aAA* eveipe Kal Tois dXXois. pera de tovto eXalov yeveoiv, ttovojv dpajyrjv, dvrjKe tols eKydvois. Opei/japevp de Kal av^ijaaaa B jrpds 'rjft'qv apxovras Kal StSaa/caAou? avTcov Oeovs e7TT]ydy€TO‘ div ra pev dvopaTa TTpenei, ev Tip TOLtpde eav‘ capev yap' oi tov fltov rjpdov kot~ eaKevaaav Trpos tc ttjv Kaf? ypepav dtavrav Te^vas TrpdjTOVs TraidevadpevoL Kal Trpos ttjv virep ttjs yd)pas <f>vXaKT)v ottXojv KTr^ULV Te Kal xpfjarw dtda-£dpevot.
8.	VevvyjOevTes de Kal irai.dev0evTes ovtojs ol Ttovde Trpoyovoi, cpKovv TroXiTelav KaTaoKevaad-C pevoL ^s dp0ujs exei, did ^payecov eTripvrprffjvai. TToXiTeia yap Tpot/yr] dv0pd)Trajv cart, KaXrj pev dya0u>v, 17 8e evavTia kokujv. co? o&v ev KaXfj TroXiTeia eTpd^jrjcrav oi vp6a0ev rjpcov dvayKaiov drjXdjcrai, di rjv dy KaKeivoi dya0ol Kat oi vvv eicriv, div oide Tvy^dvovaiv dvres oi TeTeXevTTjKOTes, 844
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Now our land, which is also our mother, furnishes to the full this proof of her having brought forth men ; for, of all the lands that then existed, she was the first and the only one to produce human nourishment, namely the grain of wheat and barley, whereby the race of mankind is most richly and well nourished, inasmuch as she herself was the true mother of this creature. And proofs such as this one ought to accept more readily on behalf of a country than on behalf of a woman; for it is not the country that imitates the woman in the matter of conception and birth, but the woman the country. But this her produce of grain she did not begrudge to the rest of men, but dispensed it to them also. And after it she brought to birth for her children the olive, sore labour’s balm. And when she had nurtured and reared them up to man’s estate, she introduced gods to be their governors and tutors ; the names of whom it behoves us to pass over jn this discourse, since we know them ; and they set in order our mode of life, not only in respect of daily business, by instructing us before all others in the arts, but also in respect of the guardianship of our country, by teaching us how to acquire and handle arms.
Such being the manner of their birth and of their education, the ancestors of these men framed for themselves and lived under a civic polity which it is right for us briefly to describe. For a polity is a thing which nurtures men, good men when it is noble, bad men when it is base. It is necessary, then, to demonstrate that the polity wherein our forefathers were nurtured was a noble one, such as caused goodness not only in them but also in their descendants of the present age, amongst whom we number these
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yap avTTj iroXireta Kal totc rjv Kal vvv, [aptcrro-Kparia],1 ev fl vvv re TroXtTtvopLeOa Kal rov del Xpdvov e£ eKeivov to? ra iroXXd. KaXeZ de d pLev avrrjv dypLOKpaTiav, 6 de dXXo, <5 dv xa^PH‘ ^(TTl D 8e rfj aXrjdela per evdo^tas irXijOovs dpLCTTOKparta.
flacnXeZs pLev yap del TjpZv elatv' ovtol de rore pLev ck yevovs, TOTe de atperol' eyKpares de Trjs iroXeais rd TToXXa to TrXrjdos, ras de dpxds dcdajUL Kal Kparos tols del dogacriv dptcrTOLs elvac, Kal ovre dcrOevela ovre Trevta ovt dyvajcna TraTepojv arTeXy-Aarat ovdels ovde toZs evavTLOts TeTLpLTpraL, ajairep ev aXXaLs irdXeaiv, aAAa els opos, 6 dogas ao</>os T] dyaOds elvat. KpaTeZ Kal apxei. acria 3e TjpLZv E TTjs TroXLTCLas TavTTjs Tj e^ Lvov yevetHs. at pLev yap aAAat rroXets ck TravTodaTraiv KaTcaKevaapLevaL dv0pd)7ra>v elarl Kal dvcvpLaXaiv, coo-re avrati/ dvwpLoXoL Kal at TTQXiTeZai, rvpavvtdes Te Kal dXLyapxtaL' olkovctlv odv cvlol pLev dovXovs, ot de decHTOTas aXXi/jXovs vopLL^ovres' TjpLeZs de Kal ot 239 TjperepoL, pLLas prjTpds Tr ' ^res ddeX</>ol </>vvt€s, ovk d^LOvpLev dovXoL ovde decnroTat dXXijXajv elvat, aAA* tj taoyovla Tjpas tj /cara </>vaLv laovopttav dvayKa^ec ^TjTeZv Kara vdpLov, Kal pLTjdevl dXXcp vneLKeLV oXX^Xols t] dpeTfjs dd^rj Kal ^povTjcreais.
9.	v06ev drj ev Trdcrrj eXevdepta TeOpapLpLevoL ot Ttovde tc naTepes Kal <ot>* TjpeTepOL Kal avTol
1	ApirroKpaTla bracketed by H. Richards.
1 ol added by one ms.
1 i.e. “ rule of the best.”
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men who are fallen. For it is the same polity which existed then and exists now, under which polity we are living now and have been living ever since that age with hardly a break. One man calls it “ democracy,” another man, according to his fancy, gives it some other name ; but it is, in very truth, an “ aristocracy ”1 backed by popular approbation. Kings we always have 2 ; but these are at one time hereditary, at another selected by vote. And while the most part of civic affairs are in the control of the populace, they hand over the posts of government and the power to those who from time to time are deemed to be the best men ; and no man is debarred by his weakness or poverty or by the obscurity of his parentage, or promoted because of the opposite qualities, as is the case in other States. On the contrary, the one principle of selection is this : the man that is deemed to be wise or good rules and governs. And the cause of this our polity lies in our equality of birth. For whereas all other States are composed of a heterogeneous collection of all sorts of people, so that their polities also are hetero* geneous, tyrannies as well as oligarchies, some of them regarding one another as slaves, others as masters ; we and our people, on the contrary, being all born of one mother, claim to be neither the slaves of one another nor the masters ; rather does our natural birth-equality drive us to seek lawfully legal equality, and to yield to one another in no respect save in reputation for virtue and understanding.
Wherefore the forefathers of these men and of us, and these men themselves, having been reared up thus
1 A reference to the “ Archons,” one of whom was called
Basileus (“ King ’*).
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ovroi, Kal KaXajs cJwvtgs, iroXXd Sy Kal KaXd epya anet/rfvavTO els TtavTas dv0pd)7rov$ Kal l8lo. Kal B 8ppo<jia, oto/aevoi 8giv inrep tt}$ eXev0epias Kal
"EiXXrjcnv virep 'EAA^pcop pLayecrOaL Kal ftapfldpocs V7T€p diravTaw tow 'JLXXyvaw. Eu/zoAttov pL€V ovv Kal *Ap,a£6vcov GTTLaTpaTevcrdvrajv errl Tyv yajpav Kal raw en it pore paw <8$ rjyvvavTO, Kal co? rjyvvav 'Apyetois Trpos V^a8p.Gi,ovs Kal 'Hpa/cAe/Sat? 77/90? >Apy€iovs) d re ypovo? ftpayys atyais diyyr)-craodai, 'nonyral re avratv 'r]8rj t,Kava>$ tt]v dpGTTjv ev povcriKfj vpLvyaavres et? iravras p,epT]vvKacriw C edv ovv rpxeLs €Tn,y€Lpdjp,€v rd avra Xoycp i/jlXo)
KocrpxLV, Tax &v devTcpoi ^aLVolpeOa. ravra p,ev ovv bta ravra ookcl poL eav, eircLOT] /cat e^et tt)p a£tap- cup oe ovre TTOLTjrTjs rrco oogav a^cav ctt af tot? Aapcov	€T4 T tv apvTjarca, rovraw
7T€pi p,OL 8oK€L XP'0Va‘i 2 3	CTTaiVOVVTd
T€ Kal 7Tpop,vd)p,€VOV, aAAot? €? Co3a? T€ Kal TYjV dXXrjv TTofycnv aura Ocivai TTperrovTCos tcov 7Tpa£dv-rcov. eart oe rovrcop cop Aeyco Trpcora.
D Flepcra? yyovyevovs r?}? ’Aoza? Kal dovXov/xevovs X 77 9	/	>/	<^cx^	/	u
TT]V rjVpCOTTT/V CCT^OV Ol T7](TO€ TT[S X^P0-^ CKyOVOlj yovecs 8e T]p,€T€poL, atv Kal dcKatov Kal XPV TrpdtTOv p,Gp,vrip,€Vovs GTraiveaai, avTcov ttjv dp&ryv. 8ei 8y avTTjv iSeiv, €i plgXXgi ri? zcaAco? GTraiveiv, ev
1 Eumolpus, a Thracian bard and chieftain, son of Poseidon, said to have aided the Eleusinians in invading Attica.
2 The Amazons, a race of female warriors in Pontus, said to have attacked Athens and been driven back to Asia by the hero Theseus.
3 i.e. in the war of “ the Seven against Thebes ” (of which city Cadmus was the founder).
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in complete freedom, and being nobly born, achieved before all men many noble deeds both individual and national, deeming it their duty to fight in the cause of freedom alike with Greeks on behalf of Greeks and with barbarians on behalf of the whole of Greece. The story of how they repulsed Eumolpus1 and the Amazons,2 and still earlier invaders, when they marched upon our country, and how they defended the Argives against the Cadmeians 3 and the Hera-cleidae against the Argives,4 is a story which our time is too short to relate as it deserves, and already their valour has been adequately celebrated in song by poets who have made it known throughout the world; consequently, if we should attempt to magnify the same achievements in plain prose, we should probably find ourselves outmatched. These exploits, therefore, for these reasons I judge that we should pass over, seeing also that they have their due meed of praise ; but those exploits for which as yet no poet has received worthy renown for worthy cause, and which lie still buried in oblivion, I ought, as I think, to celebrate, not only praising them myself but providing material also for others to build up into odes arid other forms of poetry in a manner worthy of the doers of those deeds. And of the deeds whereof I speak the first were these :
The Persians were in command of Asia, and were enslaving Europe, when they came in contact with the children of this land, our own parents, of whom it is right and proper that we should make mention first and celebrate their valour. But if we are to celebrate it fitly, in order to visualize it we must place
* The Athenians aided “ the sons of Heracles ” against Eurystheus, King of Tiryns in Argolis.
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ckclvo) Ttp xpova) yevopevov Xoycp, ore rraaa pev tj Aorta eSovXeve rplrcp rferj /JacrtAet, cov 6 pev rrpoiros Kvpos* cAev^epcoca? II epaas* tovs* auTov TToAira? T<p avrov <f>povrjpan dpa Kai tovs 3e-E err or as Mi/Sovs* eSovAcvcraTO /cat rrjs aAA^s* ’Aatas* p.€Ypt AtyvTTTov rjptfev, 6 3c vids avrov AlyvrrTov re Kai Aafltfes dcrov olov re rjv CTTiflatvccv, rperos 3e Aapecos rrctfej pev peXPL £kvOo)v rrjv dpxrjv (hplaaro, vavai 3e rrjs re OaXdrrrjs CKpdrei Kai 240 Tajv vijerajv, a>are prfee a^iovv dvrliraXov avra> prfeeva ecvai' at 8e yvajpac BeSovXcopevaL airavroov dv0pd>rra>v rjaav ovroo iroXXa Kai pLeyaXa Kai lidycpca yevrj Kara8e8ovX(jopLevr] rjv y ILepaajv dpxrj.
10.	klrcacrdpLevos 3c Aapecos Yjpeas re Kai ’Eperptcas* SapScotv errcPovXevaaL [rrpo</>aaa^6-peevos^1 rrepL^as javptaSa? peev rrevryKovra ev re ttXolols Kai vavat, vavs 8e rpiaKocdas, Aarcv 8e B apxovra, elrrev t^kclv dyovra ^perpeeas Kai ^Adrjvatovs, ct ^ovXolto rrjv eavrov K€</>aXrjv eYetv* o 3e rrXevaas els ’Eperpiav err* av8pas ot tujv rdre ^XXjjvujv ev rois evSoKcpLOJTaroc2, rfcrav rd rrpos rov rroXepLOV Kai ovk dXtyoi, rovrovs excLpcvararo pev ev rpicriv rjpepaes, dLrjpevvtftraro 8e avrajv iraarav rr]v xd>pav> perfects arroe/tvyoL, tolovtco rp6rrcp‘ erri rd dpea eXOovres rrjs 'EperpLKrjs ol arparLcdraL avrov, ck 6aXarrrjs els ddXarrav 0 ^Lacrravres, arvvai/javres rds Xe^PaS ^LrjXOov arracrav
1 Trpo<paaif6fj.ei'os bracketed by Cobet.
8 ei>8oKi/Mbraroi Hirschig; evSoKipLurdrois MSS.t Zur.
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ourselves, in thought, at that epoch when the whole of Asia was already in bondage to the third of the Persian kings. Cyrus,1 the first of these kings, had by his own spirited action set free his fellow-countrymen, the Persians, and not only enslaved the Medes, their masters, but also gained command of the rest of Asia, as far as to Egypt. His son 2 ruled over Egypt and as much of Libya as he could traverse ; while the third king, Darius, extended his empire by land as far as to the Scythians, and by his navy controlled the sea and the islands, so that none so much as thought of disputing his sway. Thus the minds of all men were enslaved ; so many were the mighty and warlike nations which had fallen under the yoke of the Persian Empire.
Then Darius, accusing us and the Eretrians of having plotted against Sardis, dispatched fifty myriads of men in transports and warships, together with three hundred ships of war, and Datis as their commander; and him the king ordered to bring back the Eretrians and Athenians in captivity, if he wished to keep his own head. He then sailed to Eretria against men who were amongst the most famous warriors in Greece at that time, and by no means few in number; them he overpowered within three days, and lest any should escape he made a thorough search of the whole of their country ; and his method was this. His soldiers marched to the limits of Eretria and posted themselves at intervals from sea to sea ; then they joined hands and passed through the whole of the country,
1 Cyrus overthrew the Medes in 559, and reigned till 529 b.c.
* Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 529-522 b.c.
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rqv X^Pav> ^XOL€V r(? pamXei clrretv, orc ov8el$ creeds arrorrec/fevycos cirj. rfj 8’ avrfj 8 Lavo La KaT'qydyovTo eg ’ IL peTp las els Mapa0a>va, cos eroLpov (T(f>icrw ov Kal ’Affaqvalovs cv rfj avrfj
TavTT) dvdyKT) gevgavTas ’JLpeTpLevcrLV dyeLV.
Tovtcov 8e tcov pev rrpaxdevTCov, tcov 8 cttl-ye epovpev cov ovt '^LpeTpLevacv eflo'qO'qerev 'EAA?/-vcov ov8els ovre ’A&qvalois TrXr/v AaKe8acpovlcov‘ ovtol 8e Trj varepala Trjs pdxys dt/>LKovro' ot 8* dXXoc rrdvTes CKTreriXpypevoL, dyarrcovTes ttjv ev tco I) rrapdvTL ucorpplav, ycrvylav rjyov. ev tovtco 8q dv tls yevopevos yvolrj olol dpa ervyyavov owes ttjv dper-qv ol MapaOcovL 8egdpevoc ttjv tcov flap-ftdpajv 8vvap.Lv Kal KoXaadpevoL ttjv wrep-qc/iavLav
oXtjs Trjs ’Aata? «ai irpcoTOL arqaavTes rpoTraca tcov ftapfldpcov, Tjyepoves Kal 8L8a<JKaXoL tols aXXoLs yevopevoL 6tl ovk dpaxps cly] rj Hepcrcov 8vvapLS, aAAa irav TrXqdos Kal rras ttXovtos dpeTrj VTreLKec. E eyco pev ovv ckclvovs tovs av8pas (fyqpl ov pdvov tcov crcopaTCov tcov "qpeTepcov TraTepas etvac, aAAa /cat rqs eXevOeptas Trjs tc TjpeTepas Kal ^vp-rravrcov tcov ev Trfie ttj rprelpcp' els ckclvo yap to epyov aTTo^Xei/zavTes Kal Tas varepas pdyas eToXprjcrav 8caKLv8vveveLv ol "EXXqves VTtep Trjs acoT'qpLas,
pad-qTal tcov ^LapaOcovL yevopevoL.
11.	Ta pev ovv dpurreLa tco Xoycp ckclvols dvadeTeov, ra 8e 8evTepeta tols rrepl ^haXaplva 241 Kai €7r’ ’ApTepLolcp vavpax'qcracrL Kal VLKiqaacrL. Kal yap tovtcov tcov dv8pcbv rroXXa pev dv tls cyoc
1 Cf. Hdt. v. 99 if.; Laws iii. 698 c ff. The expedition of Datjs took place in 490 b.c.
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in order that they might be able to report to the king that not a man had escaped out of their hands.1 With the same design they sailed off from Eretria to Marathon, supposing that they would have an easy task in leading the Athenians captive under the same yoke of bondage as the Eretfians.
And while these actions were being accomplished in part, and in part attempted, not one of the Greeks lent aid to the Eretrians nor yet to the Athenians, save only the Lacedaemonians (and they arrived on the day after the battle) ; all the rest were terror-stricken, and, hugging their present security, made no move. It is by realizing this position of affairs that we can appreciate what manner of men those were, in point of valour, who awaited the onset of the barbarians’ power, chastised all Asia’s insolent pride, and were the first to rear trophies of victory over the barbarians ; whereby they pointed the way to the others and taught .them to know that the Persian power was not invincible, since there is no multitude of men or money but courage conquers it. I, therefore, affirm that those men were the begetters not merely of our bodies but of our freedom also, and the freedom of all the dwellers in this continent; for it was the example of that exploit of theirs which fired the Greeks with courage to risk the later battles in the cause of salvation, learning their lesson from the men of Marathon.
To them, therefore, we award in this our speech the first prize for valour, and the second to those who fought and won the sea-fights off Salamis and at Artemisium.2 And truly concerning these men also
1 These battles took place during Xerxes* invasion of
Greece in 480 b.c.
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SteA^etv, Kai ota emdvra vnepieivav Kara re yrjv Kai Kara QaXarrav, Kai a>s rjpivvavTO Taura* o Be pioi Bokci Kai eKelvajv koXXiotov etvai, TOVTOV pwrjcrBifaopiai, oti to etyfjs epyov tois Mapadawi Bierrpdgavro. oi piev yap MapaO&vi tooovtov pdvov eireBei^av tois *EAA?/o,iv, oti Kara yrjv otov B re dpvveoOai rovs ftapfldpovs oXiyois ttoXXovs, vavcri Be eri rjv dBi^Xov koi Bdtfav elyov Ilepaai dpaxpi etvai koto. OaXarrav Kal- TrXf/dei Kai ttXovtu) Kai Texvrf Kai piopr). tovto Bt) dtfiov erraiveiv tujv dvBpu>v rdov totc rau/za^aaPTcup, oti tov exdpievov </>oflov BieXvarav rcov ^XXyvcov Kai eiravcrav </>o^ovpevov$ TrXrjSos vedtv tc Kai dvBpujv. utt’ dpu/jorepaw Br) gvpfauvei, tcov tc Mapadajvi p,ax€aap,evaw Kai tiov ev SaAa/uw C vavpax'rjtrdvTcov, ‘jraiBevO'fjvai tovs dXAovs *'EAA?j-vas, vtto piev tcov KaTa yfjv, vtto Be tujv Kara BaXarrav piadovras Kai eGioOevras piy ^o^eiudai tovs ftapftdpovs.
12.	TpiTOV Be Xeyu) to ev IIAaratats epyov Kai apidpup Kai dperfj yeveadai rrjs ^XX-r/viK-ijs oat-Trjpias, koivov 7}Bt} tovto AaKeBaipovicov re Kai *A07)vaia)v.
To piev ovv pieyiarov Kal x^^^rarov ovroi Travres vjpivvav, Kai Bid ravrdv rrjv dperijv D vvv re v^ rjpajv eyKaipiidXpvrai Kai els rov erreira xpovov vtto tojv varepov, pierd Be tovto TToXXal piev TtoXeis tcov *EAAt/vo>v en 'poav pierd rov ftapfldpov, avros Be fjyyeXXcro ^aoiXevs BiavoeiaOai u>s eTrixeipijacov ttoXiv ctti tovs *EA-
1 At Plataea the Persians under Mardonius were defeated in 479 b.c.
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one might have much to relate, regarding the manner of onsets they endured both by land and sea, and how they repelled them; but the achievement I shall mention is that which was, in my judgement, the noblest that they performed, in that it followed up the achievement of the men of Marathon. For whereas the men of Marathon had only proved to the Greeks thus much,—that it was possible to repel the barbarians by land though few against many, yet the prospect in a sea-fight remained still doubtnil, and the Persians still retained the reputation of being invincible by sea, in virtue of their numbers and their wealth, their naval skill and strength. For this, then, the men who fought those sea-fights merit our praise, that they delivered the Greeks from the second of their fears, and put an end to the terrors inspired by multitudes of ships and men. So it came about, by the action of both—the soldiers who fought at Marathon and the sailors who fought at Salamis—, that the rest of the Greeks were trained and accustomed to have no fear of the barbarians, neither by land, as our soldiers taught them, nor yet, as our sailors taught them, by sea.
The exploit at Plataea1 I put third both in order and in merit of those which secured the salvation of Greece ; and in this exploit, at last, the Lacedaemonians co-operated with the Athenians.
By the action of all these men the greatest and most formidable danger was warded off, and because of this their valour we pronounce their eulogy now, as our successors will in the time to come. But, in the period that followed, many cities of the Greeks were still in league with the barbarian, and of the king himself it was reported that he was purposing
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Xrjvas. StKatov Kal tovtcdv rjpLas eTTipLVTjoO'Yjvai, oi tois tojv TTporepcov epyoLs tcXos 77?? cruiT^pias erreOeaav avaKaOijpapLevot Kal egeXdcravTes rrav to ftdpflapov ck Tfjs OaXaTTTjs. Tjoav de ovtol oi E re €tt* * Eupu/teSorn vav^a^orapre? Kal ot els Wvirpov (TTpaTevuavres Kal ot els Alyv-rrTOV irXev-aavres Kal aXXocre TroXXaydoe, cop ypTj p^^pLvfjuOai Kal ydpLV avTols elSevai, oti ^aarcXea eiroLTjaav deujavTa rrj eavTOV aarrqpLa tov vovv TTpoaeyeLv, dXXa pi/r] ttj tojv 'EXXtfvoov emflovXeveiv ifjQopa.
13.	Kat ovros pLev dp Trdcrp tt} ttoXcl dLpvTXpOi) 242 d TroXepLos virep eavTutv tc Kal rcov dXXcov opLO-</>u)vu)v irpds tovs ftapftapovs' elppvps de yevopLevps Kal Tjjs iroXecos TipLcopLevrjs rjXOev eir* avTTjv, o 8y <f)lXei €K TU)V dv3pd)TT(JJV TOLS €V TTpaTTOVOL TtpOU-TTLTTTeLV, TTpdiTOV fJLCV ZpjXoS, OTTO tpqXoV §6 (/>06vOS. o Kal T'qvSe tt]v ttoXlv aKovcrav ev TroXepLCp tols ''EiXXrjOL KaTeomryre. tp,eTa 8e tovto yevojievov 7ToXep,ov, crvvdflaXov p,ev ev Tavdypa vnep ttjs B Boicutgjp eXevOeplas AaKedaipLOvioLs pLayopcevoL, apL<f>LaP7)T7](TLpLov 8e Tfjs P^dyrjs yevopLevrjs, dceKpcve to vuTepov epyov ol pLev yap cpyovro amovTes, KaraXeLTTOVTes [Boicorouy]1 ocs eflor]6ovv, ot 8’ TjpLeTepoL TpLTT) rqpLepa ev OIvo^vtols vLKr^aavres tovs ddcKcos </>evyovras dcKatajs KaTxpyayov. oStol drj irpaJTOL pLCTO, TOV HepOLKOV TrdXepLOV, ^XXrjCTLV
1 Boturons bracketed by Bekker.
1 The Athenians, under Cimon, defeated the Persian forces, both by land and sea, at the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia, in 468 {cf. Thucyd. i. 100).
* These naval operations (against Persia) took place about
461—458 b.c.
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to renew his attempt against the Greeks. Wherefore it is right that we should make mention also of those men who put the finishing touch to the work of s alvation executed by their predecessors by sweeping away the whole of the barbarian power and driving it clean off the seas. These were the men who fought the sea-fight at the Eurymedon,1 the men who served in the expedition against Cyprus, the men who voyaged to Egypt and to many another quarter,2 —men whom we ought to hold in memory and render them thanks, seeing that they put the king in fear and caused him to give his whole mind to his own safety in place of plotting the destruction of Greece.
Now this war was endured to the end by all our citizens who warred against'the barbarians in defence of all the other Greek-speaking peoples as well as themselves. But when peace was secured and our city was held in honour, there followed the usual consequence which the successful suffer at the hands of men ; for it was assailed by jealousy first, and after jealousy by envy ; and thereby our city was plunged against its will into war with the Greeks. Thereupon, when war had broken out, they encountered the Lacedaemonians at Tanagra3 while fighting in defence of the liberties of the Boeotians ; and though the battle itself was indecisive, it was decided by the subsequent result. For whereas the enemy retired and made off, deserting those whom they had come to assist, our men won a victory after a two days’ battle at Oenophyta,4 and rightfully restored those who were wrongfully exiled. These were the first of our men who, after the Persian
4 Oenophyta was fought two months after Tanagra, Thucyd. i. 108.
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rjbr) vrrdp rrjs eXevBepias ftoTjBovvres irpos *EAA'»?vas, avSpej dyaBol yevdpevoi Kal eXevBepdxyavres ots C eflotfBovv, dv rd)8e rep pv^pan nprjBdvres vtto rrjs IToXciDS irpd)rOl €7€#7}<TaV.
Mera Se ravra iroXXov iroXdpov yevopevov, Kai irdvreov raw 'EAAijra/v diricrrparevadvrajv Kal rcpdv-rcvv rr/v yajpav Kal dva^iav X^PiV eKnvdvreov rrj iroXei, viKycravres avrovs rau/x-a^ta oi rjpdrepoi Kal Xaflovres avrcov rovs r/yepovas AaKc8aipoviovs ev rrj Jjtftayia, dgov avrois 8ia</>Beipai dejtelaavro Kai D d-Tre'Soaav /cat eiprjvrp) diroirjaavro, rjyovpevoi irpos pev rd 6pdef>vXov pieypi vlkijs 8eiv iroXepeiv, Kal pr) 81 dpyrjv tStav iroXeeos rd 'koivov rd)v 'J£XXr]va)v 8ioXXvvai, irpos Se rovs flapflapovs P^XP1, ^ta~ (f>Bopas. rovrovs S17 after eiraiveo-at rovs avSpas, 01 rovrov rdv iroXepov iroXeprfcravres evBa8e Keivrai, on evrcSetfav, et ns dpa tfpfaafliyrei d>s ev rep it pore pep iroXepa) rd) irpos rovs fiapfiapovs aXXoi nves dhv apeivovs 'ABi]vala)v> on ovk E dXijBrj dptfriafliyToiev. odroi ydp evravBa eSetfav, araaiaaaaijs rrjs ’EAAaSo? irepiyevopievoi rd) iroXepep, rovs irpo€arcoras rd)v dXXayv ^XXyvcov X€ipa)<rdp,€voi) pieB’ d)V rdre rovs ftapfiapovs eviKcvv Koivfj, rovrovs viKcvvres 181a.
14.	Tpiros 8e rrdXepos pierd ravryv rrjv eiprjvrjv dveXiricrtds re Kai 8eivds eyevero, dv <5 iroXXol Kal dyaBol reXevr^oavres dvBd8e Keivrai, iroXXol pev ap</)l ^iiKeXlav irXeiara rporraia aryaavres virep 243 Ti]S Aeovnvajv eXevBepias, 01s ftorjBovvres 81a rovs
1 i.e. Sphacteria. These events took place in 425 b.c., the seventh year of the Peloponnesian War.
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war and now helping Greeks against Greeks in the cause of freedom, proved themselves men of valour and delivered those whom they were aiding; and they were the first to be honoured by the State and laid to rest in this tomb.
Later on, when there was widespread war, and all the Greeks had marched against us and ravaged our country, most evilly requiting our city, and our men had defeated them by sea and had captured their Lacedaemonian leaders in Sphagia,1 although they had it in their power to destroy them, yet they spared their lives and gave them back and made peace, since they deemed that against their fellow-Greeks it was right to wage war only up to the point of victory, and not to wreck the whole Greek community for the. sake of a city’s private grudge, but to wage war to the death against the barbarians. It is meet, indeed, that we should praise these men who were warriors in this war and now lie here, inasmuch as they demonstrated that if any contended that in the former war, against the barbarians, others were superior to the Athenians, their contention was false. This they now7 proved by their triumph in the war when the Greeks were at feud, and by their conquest of those who were the leaders of the rest of Greece, when, alone by themselves, they defeated that city by whose allied aid they had formerly defeated the barbarians.
This peace was followed by a third war, as formidable as it was unexpected, wherein many brave men lost their lives and now lie here. Many of these reared up numerous trophies of victory in Sicily,2 fighting for the freedom of Leontini, to succour which
• The second Sicilian expedition took place in 413 b.c.
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opkous eirXevorav els ckcivovs tovs tottovs, 8ta 8e p.f)Kos tov ttXov els dvroplav ttjs itoXcojs koto-araorqs Kai ov 8vva/j,evTjs avTois VTT'qpeTeiv, Tovrtp aTreiTTOvres eSvcrTVXTjcrav <Sv oi e^Opoi Kai Trpocr-noXep/qcravres TcXeico eiraivov e^ovai aaK^poovvTjS Kai dperijs t) tu)v aXXcov oi t/>lXor ttoXXoi 8* ev Tais vavpia^lais Tais Kaff* 'EXX^cnTovTov, piia piev rjp,epa 'iraaas Tas tcov TroXepilcov eXdvres vavs, B noXXas 8e Kai dXXas viKrpravTes' o 8’ cittov 8eivov
Kai aveXTricrrov tov iroXepiov yevecrdai, ro8e Xeya> TO eis TOCTOVTOV </>lXoV€lKiaS eX0€lV Trpos TTjV ttoXiv tovs aXXovs ^EXXrjvas, coare ToXpvrjcrai T<p e^OtaTip eTTiKTjpvKevaaaOai ftacriXei, ov koivtj egeftaXov p,e0* rjpcov, 18la tovtov ttoXiv exrdyeaOai, flapftapov e^* EAA^pas*, Kai ^vvdOpoicrai ctti ttjv ttoXiv irdvTas C EAA^raj- Te Kai /3ap/3dpovS' o^ 8y Kat €K<f>avr]s eyevexo r/ ttjs rroXecos pd>pirj Te koi dpeT'q. oio-p,eva)v yap rj8r] avTxjv KaTaireTToXepdyrOai Kai a7reiXr)p,pi€va)v ev MurtA^FTy tujv veu>v, florjO'qcravTes e&qKovra vavodv, avToi epL^dvres els Tas vavs, koi av8pes yevdpievoi 6p,oXoyovp,evcos dpicrxoi, vikt}-cravres piev tovs TroXepilovs, Xvadp,evoi 8e tovs (/)lXlovs, dva^lov Tvyrjs tv^ovtcs, ovk dvaipedevTes ck tt}s OaXarTTjs, KeivTai ev6d8e. cov ^prj aei D p,ep.vrjaOal Te Kai erraiveiv' ttj piev yap eKeivcov
1	This is an exaggeration if the occasion is that mentioned in Thucyd. viii. 9 ff., when ten empty ships were captured. But possibly the reference is to the victory at Cyzicus, b.c. 410, when sixty ships were taken or sunk.
2	This refers to the Spartan treaty with Tissaphernes, b.c. 412, and the subsequent co-operation of the Persians against Athens.
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city, and to honour their pledges, they sailed to those regions ; but inasmuch as our city was in a helpless position and unable to reinforce them owing to the length of the voyage, fortune was against them and they renounced their design ; yet for their prudence and their valour they have received more praise from their foes of the opposite army than the rest of men from their friends. Many others of them fought in the sea-fights in the Hellespont, where in one single day they captured all the enemy’s ships,1 besides winning many other engagements. But what I have termed the formidable and unexpected character of the war lay in this, that the rest of the Greeks had arrived at such a pitch of jealousy towards this city that they even brought themselves to solicit privately the aid of their deadliest foe, the very king whom they had publicly expelled with our assistance, inviting a barbarian as their ally against Greeks ; and dared to range against our city the united forces of all the Greeks and barbarians.2 And then it was that the strength and valour of our State shone out conspicuously. For when men fancied that she was already reduced by war, with her ships cut off at Mytilene, her citizens sent sixty ships to the rescue, manning the ships themselves and proving themselves indisputably to be men of valour by conquering their foes and setting free their friends ; 3 albeit they met with undeserved misfortune, and were not recovered from the sea to find their burial here.4 And for these reasons it behoves us to have them in remembrance and to praise them always ; for it was owing to their
8	The battle of Mytilene was fought in 407 b.c.
4	At the battle of Arginusae, 406 b.c., twenty-five ships* crews were lost.
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dperfj evtK^crapev ov pdvov tt)v rore vav/ia^tav dAAd Kal rov dXXov TrdXepov' dogav yap 81* avTovs y ttoXis ecr^e ptf nor9 dv KaranoXepyffyvai pyd9 vtto iravratv dv0pd)7ratv‘ Kal aXr]0rj edoge. rfj de r^perepa avratv dia^topa eKparyjO^pev, ovy vtto ratv aAAcop* d,qTTT]TOt yap en Kal vvv vird ye eKelvatv ecrpev, T/peis de avrol vjpas avrovs Kal evLK-qcrapev Kal rjTTTjdTjpev.
E Mera 8e ravra rjav^las yevopevrjs Kal elptfvrjs Trpds rovs dXXovs, 6 OLKelos rfpiv TroXepos ovrats eiroXep'qOi] > dterre eiTrep etpappevov eir) dvOpatirots araatdarai, prj dv aXXats evgacrdai prjdeva ttoXlv eavrov vocrrjaat. ck re yap rov Heipaieats Kal rov derreos dts dapevats Kal oiKelats aAA^Aocs crvvepigav ol TToXcrai Kal Trap9 eXirtda rots dXXois ’EAA^at, rdv re irpds 241 tovs ’EAcuoiPt irdXepov <bs per plots edevro" koI rovratv airavratv ovdev dXX9 alnov rj rj rut ovrt gvyyeveia, (/tiXlav pe^aiov Kal dpd^vXov ov Xdycp aAA* epy<p TTapeyopevr]. ^prj de Kal rwv ev rovrcp rat TroXepip TeXevTTyjdvTiitv vtt9 dXXyXatv pvelav eyew Kal diaXXdTreiv avrovs at dvvdpeOa, evyais Kal Overlaps, ev rots rotoiude, rocs Kparovcriv avrutv evyopevovs, eTretdr) Kal rupees dcrjXXaypeBa.
B ov yap KaKia dXX'qXutv rji/tavro ovd9 eyQpa aAAa dvarvyta. pdprvpes de rfpets avrol eerpev rovratv ot gdtvres’ ot avrol yap ovres eKelvois yevei arvy-
1	i.e. the oligarchical party at Athens who held swa >r about eighteen months (404-403 b.c.) till ousted by the democrats under Thrasybulus.
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valour that we were conquerors not only in the sea-fight on that day but in all the rest of the war ; and it was due to them that men formed the conviction regarding our city (and it was a true conviction) that she could never be warred down, not even by all the world. And in truth it was by our own dissensions that we were brought down and not by the hands of other men ; for by them we are still to this day undefeated, and it is we ourselves who have both defeated and been defeated by ourselves.
After these happenings, when we were at peace and amity with other States, our civil war at home was waged in such a way that—if men are fated to engage in civil strife—there is no man but would pray for his own State that its sickness might resemble ours. So kindly and so friendly was the way in which the citizens from the Peiraeus and from the city consorted with one another, and also—beyond men’s hopes—with the other Greeks ; and such moderation did they show in their settlement of the war against the men at Eleusis.1 And the cause of all these actions was nothing else than that genuine kinship which produces, not in word only but in deed, a firm friendship founded on community of race. And of those who fell in this war also it is meet to make mention and to reconcile them by such means as we can under present conditions,—by prayer, that is, and by sacrifice,—praying for them to those that have them in their keeping, seeing that we ourselves also have been reconciled. For it was not through wickedness that they set upon one another, nor yet through hatred, but through misfortune. And to this we ourselves, who now live, can testify ; for we who are of the same stock as they grant forgiveness to one
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yva)pr]v dXX-qXots e%opev <Sv r* ezrotiyaa/zep <5v r eTrdOopev.
15.	Mera 8e tovto TravreXovs eLprfv'qs r/plv yevo-pevTjs, ricrv^lav rjyev rj 7roAts, tols pev ftapftapoLS avyytyvaxjKovcra, otl iradovres bn avrrjs KaKcos [tKavco?]1 ovk ev8ed)s rjpvvavro, tols 8c ’EAAiyotv ayavaKTovtra, pepvTjpevTj d>s cv TraOovTes vtt* C avrrjs olav xdpcv aTreSoorav, KOLVooadpevoL tols flapfldpocs, Tas re vavs TrepieXopevoi at ttot’ eKelvovs eercocrav, Kal reLyjq KadeXovres dvO* d)v TjpLCLS TaK€LVO)V €KO)Xvaa/JL€V TTCCFeLV. 8iaPOOVpL€V7} 8c y ttoXls prj dv ctl apvvaL pyre "EAA^ot Trpos dXXrjXcuv SovXovpevoLS prjre VTTO flapfldpajv, OVTCOS (pK€L. T]pd)V OVV €V TOLaVTTJ SiaVOta OVTCVV Tjyir)-crdpevoL AaKcSaipLovLOL tovs pev Trjs eXevdeplas CTTLKOVpOVS 7T€7TT(i)K€VaL T^paS, CT</)€T€pOV 8t ^8?J epyov etvac Kara^ovXovaOaL tovs aXXovs, Tavr D CTrpaTTov.
16.	Kat prjKvveiv pev tl Set; ov yap TraAat ov8e TraXaLcdv* dvOptomjDV yeyovoTa XeyoLp* dv ra pcTa TavTCL- avTol yap icrpev, d)s eKTreTrXTjypevoL d(/>LKOvro cis XP€^ar ^dXeais t<ov tc ^XXtqvujv OL 7rpd)TOL, fApy€LOL KOL BotCOTOt Kal Ji.OpLvdLOL, KOL to ye OtLorarov Trdvrcov, to Kal /SacnXea els tovto dnoptas d<f)LKea6aL atOTe TTepLCFTTjvaL avTtp pvfoa-poOev aXXodev ttjv cra>T7]pLav y£veodaL aAA* rj ck E Tarings Trjs TToXecvs, Tjv TTpoOvpcos a7rd)XXv. Kal 8-rj Kal €L TLS PovXoLTO TT]S TToXetJDS KaTT]yopTj(jaL bLKatajs, tout’ dv povov Xeycov opOoos dv KaTTjyopoL,
1 iKavws bracketed by Bekker.
* iraXaiwv one ms. : ttoXXwf most mss., Zur.
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After this, when peace was completely re-established, the city remained quiet, granting forgiveness to the barbarians for the vigorous defence they had offered when she had done them injury, but feeling aggrieved with the Greeks at the thought of the return they had made for the benefits she had done them, in that they joined themselves to the barbarians, and stripped her of those ships which had once been the means of their own salvation, and demolished her walls as a recompense for our saving their walls from ruin.1 Our city, therefore, resolved that never again would she succour Greeks when in danger of enslavement either by one another or at the hands of barbarians ; and in this mind she abode. Such then being our policy, the Lacedaemonians supposed that we, the champions of liberty, were laid low, and that it was now open to them to enslave the rest, and this they proceeded to do.
But why should I prolong the story ? For what followed next is no tale of ancient history about men of long ago. Nay, we ourselves know how the Argives, the Boeotians and the Corinthians—the leading States of Greece—came to need our city, being stricken with terror, and how even the Persian king himself—most marvellous fact of all—was reduced to such a state of distress that eventually he could hope for salvation from no other quarter save this city of ours which he had been so eager to destroy. And in truth, if one desired to frame a just accusation against the city, the only true accusation one could
1 These formed part of the terms exacted by the Spartans after the battle of Aegospotami, b.c. 405.
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a>S del Xlav ^LXoLKTLppcov earl Kat rov djTTOVos OepaTTLS. Kal 8tj Kat ev rip Tore ypovcp ovx oia re eyeveTO Kaprep-rjuab ov8e 8ba(/>vXd£ab a e8e8oKTO avTYj, to prj8evl 8ovXovpev<p ftoTjOelv tujv a</)ds 245 d8bK7jcrdvTCOv, aAAa eKaptfiOrj Kal efloTjdrjtje > Kal tovs pev "EXXrjvas avrrj florjdrfcracra direXvaaro 8ovXelas> coot eXevOepovs etvac peypb ov TraXbv avTol avTovs KaTe8ovXdocravro, flaoaXeb 8e avTTj pev ovk eToXpTjoe florjOTjaaL, aLcrywopevr] ra TpoTtaba Ta Te MapaOcovL Kal ^aXaplvL Kal nAaraiais, <j>vyd8as 8e Kal edeXovTas edcraaa pdvov ftoTjOfjcraL opoXoyovpevcos eacoae. rei^iaa-B pevTj 8e Kal vavnrjyrjcrapevTj> €K8e^apevrj tov TrdXe-pov, e7rec8rj TjvayKacr0Tj TroXepelv, virep Ilapbcov CTvoXepeL AaKe8aLpovloLs.
17.	(bo/fydels 8e ftacaXevs ttjv ttoXlv, e7TeL8rj etvpa AaKe8acpovLovs Tip koto. OaXaTTav iroXepcp arrayopevovTas, aTTOOTTjvaL flovXopevos e^TjTec tovs
EAA^va? tovs ev rfj Tjirelpcp
AaKe8aLpdvLOL avTtp [xax'fcew Tjptv re .
OVCFTTCp TTporepOV el peXXoL crvp-
e£e8oaav,
Kal TOLS dXXoLS CTVppdyOLS,
C Tjyovpevos ovk eOeXxjcreLV, tv* avTcp TTp6</>aabs clt] TTjs aTTOOTacreais. Kal tcov pev dXXcov £vppaxa>v ei/jevcrdp—TjdeXrjaav	yap avTtp eK8b86vaL Kal
gvvedevTo Kal copocrav KoplvOcoL Kal ’ApyeLOL Kal BolcotoI Kal dXXob crvppaxoL, el peXXoL xp'l]Pa'ra TrapegeLv, eK8a)oecv tovs ev rfi Tjirelpcp ^XXrjvas—,
1	e.ff. the Athenian Conon became a Persian admiral and operated against the Spartans, 395-390 b.c.
2	i.e. the Ionian Greeks, whom the Spartans offered to hand over to the Persians in 392 b.c.
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bring would be this,—that she has always been compassionate to excess and the handmaid of the weak. And in fact, on that occasion, she proved unable to harden her heart and adhere firmly to her resolved policy of refusing to assist any in danger of enslavement against those who wronged them ; on the contrary she gave way and lent assistance. The Greeks she aided herself and rescued them from slavery, so that they remained free until such time as they enslaved each other once more ; but to the King she could not bring herself to lend official aid for fear of disgracing the trophies of Marathon, Salamis and Plataea, but she permitted exiles only and volunteers to assist him, and thereby, beyond a doubt, she saved him.1 Having, then, restored her walls and rebuilt her navy, she entered upon the war, since war was forced upon her, and in defence of the Parians warred against the Lacedaemonians.
But the King, becoming .afraid of our city when he saw that the Lacedaemonians were desisting from the naval struggle, wished to desert us ; so he demanded the surrender of the Greeks in the Continent, whom the Lacedaemonians had formerly given over to him, as the price of his continuing his alliance with us and the other allies, thinking that we would refuse and thus furnish him with a pretext for his desertion. Now in the case of the rest of his allies he was mistaken ; for they all— including the Corinthians, Argives, Boeotians, and the rest—consented to hand them over to him, making a sworn agreement that if he would supply them with money they would hand over the Greeks in the Continent2 ; but we, and we alone, could not bring
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245 f	\ ( «	»	» \ r	»	» $ »
povoi oe ypeis ovk eTOApyaapev ovtc eKdovvai ovtc dpooac. ovtco By rot to ye Tys iroXecos yev-vaiov Kal eXevdepov fleflacov tc Kal vyies ecrrt, Kal D tfwcrei picrofldpflapov, 8td to elXuepwcvs etvac *EA-
Xyves Kal dptyeis ftapfldpcov. ov yap HeXoires ov8e KaS^coi ovBe Alyvirrol Te Kal Aavaoi ov8e aAAot iroXXol (^vuei pev ftapfiapoi ovtcs, vdpcp 8e ^EAA^ve?, ouvolkovctlv ypw, aAA’ avTol "J&XXyves, ov pigofldpflapoc ocKOvpev, oOev KaOapov to piaos evT€T7)Ke ry irdXec Tys dXXoTptas <f)vaecos- opcos 8’ ovv epovcoOypev iraXcv 8ca to py edeXecv aioypdv Kal avdaiov epyov epydaaoOai "EAXyvas flap/Sdpois E ckSovtcs. eXdovTes ovv els ravra e^ a>v Kal to
TrpoTepov KaTeTToXepyOypev, ovv Oecp dpeivov y rore eOepeda tov iroXepov Kal yap vavs Kal Telyy exovres Kal Tas ypeTepas avTtov aTroiKLas aTT-yXXdyypev tov iroXepov ovtcos dyaTryTais ott-yXXaTTQVTO Kal ol TroXepcoi. dv8pa)v pevTOL dyaOcvv Kal ev tovto) r<p iroXepcp eaTepydypev, tojv Te ev IdoplvOcp xpyuapevcov Svax^P^ Ka^ Aexa-lip 246 Trpo8oata. dyaOol 8e Kal ol ^aocXea eXevdepd)-oavTes Kal eK^aXovTes eK Tys daXaTTys Aa/ceSat-povlovs. d>v eyd) pev vpas dvapipvyoKO), vpas 8e irperrei gvveiraiveLv Te Kal Koapetv tolovtovs dv8pas.
18. Kat rd pev By epya ravra to>v dvBpcov tcov evOdBe Keipevcov Kal tcov dXXcov, oaoi virep Tys iro-Xecos rereAevryKauL, iroXXa pev ra elpypeva Kal KaXd, iroXv 8’ ert irXecco Kal KaXXlco ra viroXeciro-
1 This refers to “ the King’s Peace ” (or Peace of Antal-cidas) of 387-386 b.c.
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ourselves either to hand them over or to join in the agreement. So firmly-rooted and so sound is the noble and liberal character of our city, and endowed also with such a hatred of the barbarian, because we are pure-blooded Greeks, unadulterated by barbarian stock. For there cohabit with us none of the type of Pelops, or Cadmus, or Aegyptus or Danaus, and numerous others of the kind, who are naturally barbarians though nominally Greeks ; but our people are pure Greeks and not a barbarian blend ; whence it comes that our city is imbued with a whole-hearted hatred of alien races. None the less, we were isolated once again because of our refusal to perform the dishonourable and unholy act of surrendering Greeks to barbarians. And thus we found ourselves in the same position which had previously led to our military overthrow ; but, by the help of God, we brought the war to a more favourable conclusion1 than on that occasion. For we still retained our ships, our walls, and our own colonies, when we ceased from the war, —so welcome to our enemies also was its cessation. Yet truly in this war also we suffered the loss of valiant men,—the men who had difficult ground to cope with at Corinth and treachery at Lechaeum 2 ; valiant, too, were the men who rescued the King and drove the Lacedaemonians off the seas. These men I recall to your memory, and you it becomes to join in praising and celebrating men such as these.
And now we have related many of the noble deeds done by the men who are lying here, and by all the others who have died in defence of their city ; yet far more numerous and more noble are those that
s The Corinthian oligarchs were supported by the Spartans, against whom the Athenians fought in 393-392.
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B peva' TToAAai yap dv rjpdpai Kal vvktcs ov^ iKaval yevoivro rep rd irdvra peXXovri Trepatvetv. rovreov OVV xprj pepVTjpeVOVS TOLS TOVTCOV CKyOVOL? ITOVT* avdpa TrapaKeXevecrOac, dooirep dv iroXdpcp, pr] Xeiireiv rrjv rd^cv ttjv rdov rrpoydvcov p.7jS* eis rovTTccrco dvayeopeiv eiKovras KaKy. eydo pev ovv Kal avrds, co Traides avbpdov dyaBdov, vvv re rrapa-KeXevopai Kal dv rep Xowrcp xpdvcp, oirov dv rep C evrvyxavco vpdov, Kal avapvtfaco Kal dcaKeXevaopai rrpoBvpeiaBai etvai cos dplarovs' dv Se rep napdvri ducaids elpi eltreiv a oi irarepes r/piv eireaKTprrov aTrayyeXXeiv rois Xewropevois» €t n rrdaypiev, rjviKa KivSvveveiv epeXXov. </>pdaco Se vpiv a re avrebv rfKovaa eKecvcov Kal oca vvv Trecos dv eiirotev vpiv Xa^dvres 8vvapivt reKpaipdpevos dov Tore eXeyov. aAAa vopld,eiv' ypT) avrcov aKovecv cKelvcov a dv aTTayyeXXco. eXeyov Se zaSe.
D 19. TraiSej, on pev dare Trarepeov dyaOcov, avrd prjvvei ro vvv irapdv rjpiv Se d^dv ^v pr/ KaXdos, KaXdos aipovpeda paXXov reXevrav, irplv vpas re Kal rovs evrewa els dvetd-q KaraarTjaai Kal Trplv rovs Tjperepovs Trarepas Kal rrav rd Trpdadev yevos ala^vvai, rjyovpevoi rep rovs avrov alay^vvovri dfticorov etvai Kal rep roiovrcp ovre nvd. dvBpcoircov ovre Bedov efdXov etvai ovr* dm yrjs ovB vtto yrjs reXevTQaavn. XPV °^v P€Pvr)pdvovs rcov E Yjperepcov Xoycov, dav n /cat aXXo aaKyre, aa/cetp
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remain unmentioned; for many days and nights would not suffice were one to relate them all in full. Wherefore it is right that every man, bearing these men in mind, should exhort these men’s children, just as in time of war, not to fall out of rank with their fathers nor to give way to cowardice and beat a retreat. And I myself for my own part, O ye children of valiant men, am now exhorting you and in the future, wheresoever I shall encounter any of you, I shall continue to remind you and admonish you to be zealous to show yourselves supremely valiant. But on this occasion it is my duty to record the message which your fathers, at the time when they were about to risk their lives, enjoined us, in case any ill befell them, to give to those who survived them. I will repeat to you both the words which I heard from their lips and those which they would now desire to say to you, if they had the power, judging from what they actually said on that occasion. You must, however, imagine that you are hearing from their own lips the message which I shall deliver. This, then, is what they said :
“ O children, that ye are born of valiant sires is clearly shown by the facts now before you : we, who might have ignobly lived choose rather to die nobly, before we bring you and those after you to disgrace, and before we bring shame upon our own fathers and all our earlier forebears, since we deem that life is unworthy to be lived for the man who brings shame upon his own, and that such an one has no friend amongst gods or man, either here on earth, or under the earth when he is dead. Wherefore ye must bear in mind our words, and whatsoever else ye practise ye must practise it in union with valour,
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/ter’ apeTfjs, eldoTas on tovtov Xevnopeva irdvTa Kat KTrjpaTa Kal €77ir?}Sevjuara ata^pa /cat /ca/ca. OVTC ydp TtXoVTOS KaXXoS (f>€peL TO) K€KT7]peV<p /Zer’ apapSptas*—aAA<p yap o tolovtos ttXovtcl Kal ovy eavTO)—, ovtc acopaTos KaXXos Kal torus' SetAa) Kal KaKtp ^vvoiKovvTa irpeirovTa ^atperat aAA’ airpemj, Kal e7Ti<J>ave<yTepov ttolcl tov €%ovTa Kal €K<j)alv€L tt]v SetAiap* Traaa re emar^/ti] 247 xcop^opevT] SiKaiocnjvTjs Kal rrjs dXX-qs dp&rfjs iravovpyia, ov ao^ta ^atperat. cop eveKa Kal irparrov Kal vototov Kal Sta rravTos Tracrav ttovtcos rcpoOvplav TreipdcrOe e^etp, ottcds /zdAtcrra pev vyrepflaXeccrde Kal ypas Kal tovs irpocrdev evKXeia’ el de pi], Ltrre <os 'rjpcv, dv pev viKujpev vpas dperr], T] vlkt] alaxvv7]v (/>ep€i, 7] Se ^rra, edv TjTTUjpeOa, evdaipovtav. jaaAtara* S* dv vbKtppcOa Kal vpecs vi,K(pT)T€, el TTapacrKevdcraccrOe T-rj tojv TTpoydvcov B 86£t] pr] KaTaxprjcropevob py]^ avaXcoaovres avTtjv, yvdvTes on avSpt olopevcp ti elvai ovk ecrnv ata^top ovdev rj Trapeyecv eavTov npajpevov pr] St* eavTov aAAa Sta Sofap TTpoydvcov. etpat pev yap npds yoveaiv eKyovobs KaXds O'quavpos Kal peyaXo-7Tp€7TT)$‘ xpfjcrdcu Se Kal xpT]paTa)v Kal npaiv 07]<jravpq), Kal pr] tols eKyovobs vrapaStSopat, alcrypov Kal dvavdpov, aTropla Idlvov avTov KTTjpd-Tcov tc Kal ev8o^LO)v. Kal edv pev ravra erri-C TY]8eva7]T€, (ficXoL Ttapd <f>lXovs 7]pas dt^eaOe, orap vpas Trpoo'qKovcra polpa Koplcr/p dpeXijcravTas 872
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being well assured that when divorced from this all possessions and pursuits are base and ignoble. For neither does wealth bring honour to its possessor if combined with cowardice—for such an one is rich for another rather than for himself,—nor do beauty and strength appear comely, but rather uncomely, when they are attached to one that is cowardly and base, since they make their possessor more conspicuous and show up his cowardice ; and every form of knowledge when sundered from justice and the rest of virtue is seen to be plain roguery rather than wisdom. For these reasons, do ye make it your endeavour, first and last and always, in every way to show all zeal that ye may exceed, if possible, both us and those who went before us in renown ; but if not, be ye well assured that if we vanquish you in virtue our victory brings us shame, whereas, if we are defeated, our defeat brings happiness. And most of all would we be the vanquished, you the victors, if ye are careful in your conduct not to trade upon the glory of your ancestors nor yet to squander it, believing that for a man who holds himself of some account there is nothing more shameful than to find himself held in honour not for his own sake but because of the glory of his ancestors. In the honours which belong to their parents, the children truly possess a noble and splendid treasure ; but to use up one’s treasure, whether of wealth or of honour, and bequeath none to one’s children, is the base and unmanly act of one who lacks all wealth and distinctions of his own. And if ye practise these precepts ye will come unto us as friends unto friends whensoever the appointed doom shall convey you hither ; but if ye neglect them and play the coward,
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8e u/zd? Kal KaKiaOevras ovdels evpevcds vrro-de^erai. rocs pev ovv nawl ravT eippodco.
20.	Harepas 8e pp&v, ois elol> Kal pprepas del XPP irapapvOeicrdai d)$ parrra <j>epeiv rpv gvp-</>opdv, edv dpa £vpflp yevecrOai, Kal pp gvv-odvpeaOai—ov ydp rov Xvirpcrovros irpoadepaovrai' Dr \	\	>/	\ e	/	/
LKOirq yap carat Kat rj ycvop<cvT) TVXV tovto iropit^eiv—aAA’ icvpevovs Kal irpavvovras dvapip-vpctKeiv avrovs on dw evyovro ra peyiara avrois oi Oeol eirpKooi yeyovaaiv. ov ydp ddavdrovs a(f>wi iraidas evxovro yevecrOai aAA’ dyaOovs Kal evKXeeis’ aw ervyov, peyarrow dyaOidv ovrcvv. irdvra de ov padiov Ovpnp dvdpl Kara vovv ev tco eavrov ^lco eK/Satvecv. Kal rfiepovres pev dvdpecajs rd? avpr/topas do^ovcri rep ovri avSpetajv Traidcuv E Tiarepes etvai Kal avrol towvtoi’ wrelKovres de
VTTOi/jlav Trape^ovacv tq pp pperepoc etvai p ppcvv tovs eiraivovvTas Karai/jevdecrdai. XPV ovderepa TOVTOJV, aAA’ eKelvovs paXiora ypajv erraiveras etvai epyep, rrapexovras avrovs </>aivopevovs rd) ovri irarepas ovras dvdpas dvdpcov. vraAat ydp dp rd MiySep dyav Xeydpevov KaXcos doKei XeyeoOai' rep yap dvri ed Xeyerai. drip ydp avdpl eis eavrov avpprprai irdvra rd irpos evdaipovtav (/tepovra p 248 eyyvs tovtov, Kal pp ev aXXois dvOpcdirois ata>-peirai e^ dv p ev p KaKcos irpa^dvrcov irXavaaOai pvdyKaarai Kal rd eKetvov, rovrep dpiara irap-eaKevaarai t>pv, odrds eoriv 6 od)<f>pa)v Kal odros 6 dvdpeios Kal (^pdvipos’ ovtos yiyvopevwv xP'Ql^d-874
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ye will be welcomed graciously by none.” Let such, then, be the words we address to our children.
“ Those of us who have fathers or mothers must counsel them always to bear their calamity—if so be that such has befallen them—as cheerfully as possible, and not join in their lamentations ; for in soo*h they will need no further cause of grief; the present misfortune will provide grief in plenty. Rather should we mollify and assuage their sorrow by reminding them that in the greatest matters the gods have already hearkened unto their prayers. For they prayed not that their sons should become immortal, but valiant and renowned ; and these, which are the greatest of boons, they obtained. But that all things should turn out thus according to his mind, in respect of his own life, is for a mortal man no easy matter. Moreover, by bearing their calamities thus bravely they will clearly show that they are in truth the fathers of brave sons and of a like bravery themselves ; whereas if they give way they will afford grounds for suspecting either that they are no fathers of ours or that we have been falsely belauded. But neither of these should they allow ; rather should they belaud us most by their actions, showing themselves plainly to be in very truth the manly fathers of us men. That ancient saying, ‘ Nothing overmuch ’ is judged to be a noble saying ; and in truth it is well said. For that man is best prepared for life who makes all that concerns his welfare depend upon himself, or nearly so, instead of hanging his hopes on other men, whereby with their rise or fall his own fortunes also inevitably sway up or down : he it is that is temperate, he it is that is courageous and wise ; he it is that, when gaining
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ra)v Kal nac8a)v Kal 8ca(f>8ecpopeva)v pdXcaTa necoeTac rfj napocpca' ovre yap yatpajv ovre Xvnov-pevos dyav (^avi/crerai 8ta to avrcp nenocdevac. tocovtovs 3e Tjpecs ye d^covpev Kal tovs rjpeTepovs B elvac Kal ftovXdpeda Kal (/javfjvac,1 Kal rjpds av-
tovs vw napeyopev tocovtovs, ovk ayavaKTovvTas ouSe cfioftovpevovs ayav, el Set TeXevTav ev toj nap-ovti. 8edpe0a 8y Kal naTcpcov Kal prjTepcov Trj avTfj TavTTj 8cavoca ypajpcevovs tov encXocnov ftcov 8cdyecv, Kal ec8evac arc ov Opr/vovvres ov8e 0X0-</>vpdpevoc r^pas Tjpcv pdXccrra xapcovvTai, aXX’ ec C tls ecrTC tocs TeTeXevTTjKoacv -acodTjacs tu>v £d>VTO)v, ovtojs a^apbarob elev av pbaAbcrra, eavrovs re KaKovvTes Kal papecos cf>epovT€S Tas crvpcfiopds' Kovcfxos 8e Kal pceTplcvs pcaXccrT^ dv xapl^oiVTO. Ta pev yap vpieTepa TeXevTrjv ^87) e^et -/jnep KaXXccrTT) ycyverac dv0pa>irois, axTre TTpenec avTa paXXov Koopecv OpTjvelv' ywacKUiV 8e tcov rjpeTepcov Kal nac8a>v encpeXovpevoi Kal Tpe</>ovTes Kal evTavOa tov vovv Tpeirc vTes Trjs tc tvx^S paXtOT^ dv elev ev XrfOp Kal t,<pev koXXlov Kal dpOoTepov Kal r^piv D 7Tpocr</>cXeoTepov.
Taura 8y cKava tocs rjpeTepocs nap’ T]pd)V dyyeX-Xecv. Trj 8e noXec napaKeXevocpeO’ dv dncos rjpcv Kal naTepcov Kal vcecov encpeXrprovTac, tovs pev nac8evovT€s Kocrpccos, tovs 8e yrjpoTpocftovvTes d£cajS‘ vvv 8e copev otc, Kal eav prj 7]pecs napa-KeXevcopeOa, cKavats entpeXijaeTac.
21.	Taura ovv, a» TTaiSes1 Kat yovecs tu)V TeXev-E TYjcrdvTcov, eKecvoc Te eneoK'qnTOV Tjpcv dnayyeX-Xecv, Kal eyu) d)S 8vvapac npodvpoTaTa dnayyeXXaf
1 (pavriva,L\ <pa.^v MSS., Zur.
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or losing riches or children, will best exemplify the proverb; for, because he puts his trust in himself, he will neither be seen rejoicing nor yet grieving overmuch. Of such a character we request our friends to be, and desire them to appear, even as we now display ourselves as such, being neither aggrieved nor alarmed overmuch if so be that at this present crisis we must die. We beseech both fathers and mothers to pass the rest of their lives holding to this same conviction, and to be well assured that it is not by mourning and lamenting us that they will gratify us most; nay, if the dead have any perception of the living, it is thus that they would gratify us least, by debasing themselves and bearing their sorrows with a heavy heart; whereas by a light-hearted and temperate demeanour they would gratify us most. As for our own fortunes, they have already reached that climax which is the noblest of all for mortal men; wherefore it is more fitting to magnify than to mourn them. But to our wives and children let them give care and nurture and devote their mind to them ; for thus they will best forget their ill fortune and live a life that is nobler and truer and more pleasing in our eyes.
“ Let this, then, suffice as our message to our kinsfolk. To the City we would add an exhortation that on our behalf they care for our parents and our sons, bestowing on the latter an orderly training, and on the former the fitting nurture of old age ; and, as it is, we are well assured that even without our exhortation the city will bestow upon them ample care.”
Such is the message, O ye children and parents of the fallen, which they enjoined upon us to deliver, and which I, with all the earnestness in my power,
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Kal avros 8eopac vrrep cKetvcov, tcov /xev pcpeccrOai rovs avra>v, tcov 8e Bappetv virep aftrcov, cos r/pcov Kal I8la Kal drjpocna yripoTpoc/irjaovTcov vpas Kal eTripeXryjopevcov, * dirov dv cKaaros eKacrrcp ev-TVyxdvT) OTCpOVV TCOV €K€IVCOV. TTJS 84 TToXeCOS IOT€ ttov Kal avTol ttjv emp-eAecav, otl vopovs Bepevrj rrepc tovs tcov ev tco iroXepcp TeXevrrjcrdvTCov rrac-8ds T€ Kal yevvryropas erupeXeiTai, Kal 8ca<f>ep6v-249 tcos tcov aXXcov itoXctcov irpocrreTaKTai c/wXdrTeiv dpxfi VneP pe/larr) eartv, dircos dv ot tovtcov py d8cKcovrai irarepes Te Kal prjTepes- tovs 8e 7rai8as crvvcKTpecftei avTrp rrpoBvpovpevr] d tc paXccrr d8r)Xov avrocs ttjv dp</>avtav yevecrOai, ev TTarpos KaTaaraaa avrocs avrrj ctl re naialv often, Kal eTTeiddv els dvbpds tcXos teoenv, ano-irepTrec eirl Ta a^erep*. avrcov iravoirXia Kocjp'qcraaa, ev^eiKvvpevT) Kal dyapipvrprKOVcja to. tov irarpos B eTUTrfievpaTa opyava Trjs itotpepas dpeirjs 8c8ovaa, Kal apa olcovov x^Pcv dpxeaOai ievai errl rrjv irarpcpav ear lav ap^ovra peT to^vos ottXols kcko-aprjpevov. avTovs 8e tovs TeXevTqcravras Tipcjoaa ovderroTe eKXelrrei, KaO* eKacrrov eveavrov avrri to, vopc^opeva rroiovcra Kocvrj rracrcv airep I8la eKacrrcjo I8ca ytyveTai, rrpos 8e tovtols dycovas yvpviKovs Kal Ittttikovs TcOeiora Kal povacKrjs Traarjs, Kal are^vco? tcov pev TeXevrrjffdvrcov ev KXrjpovopov C Kat vleos poipa KaBeurr^Kvia, tcov 8e viecov ev rraTpos, yovecov 8e Kal tcov tocovtcov ev eiriTpoirov, 878
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have now delivered ; and I myself, on their behalf, entreat the children to imitate their fathers, and the parents to have no fear for themselves, seeing that we, both privately and publicly, will give nurture to your age and bestow care upon you, wheresoever one of us meets with one of you. And as regards the care bestowed by the City, of your own selves ye know well that she has made laws regarding both the children and the begetters of those who have fallen in the war, to ensure their care ; and that the highest authority in the State is instructed to watch over them beyond all other citizens, that the fathers and mothers of these men may suffer no wrong. And the City herself helps in the bringing up of their children, endeavouring to render them as little conscious as possible of their orphaned condition ; while they are yet children she stands towards them as a father, and when they arrive at man’s estate she presents them with full military equipment and sends them back to their own place, thereby exhibiting and putting them in mind of their fathers’ profession by bestowing on each of them the instruments of his father’s prowess, while at the same time desiring that he should be auspiciously equipped with arms on commencing his journey to his ancestral hearth, there to rule with power. Nor does the City ever omit to pay honour to the dead heroes themselves, seeing that she herself year by year performs publicly, on behalf of all, those customary rites which are privately performed for each; and moreover,- she institutes contests in athletics and horse-racing and music of every kind. And thus, in simple fact, she stands towards the fallen in the position of son and heir, towards the sons in that of father, and towards the
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249 „	,	x /
Trao-av ttclvtcdv irapa TravTa rov xpovov e-rripieAeiav TTOlOVpieVT]. COP XPT] eV0Vp,OVpl€VOVS TTpaOTCpOV </)€-pew ty]V gvp,c/)opdv‘ tois tc yap TeXevTpaaai Kai, ~ y ~	v	n	i \ r	m	\
rot? t,a>atv ovtcvs av TrpocrfpiAecrTaTOi eirpre Kai paaroi Oepairevelv re Kai OepairevecrOai.
Nvr 8e 77 3?; vp,eis re Kal oi aAAot navTes Kowrj Kara tov vop,ov rovs TeTeXevTTjKOTas arroXo^vpa-pievoi arriTe.
22.	Ovto? aoi d Xdyos, a> Meve^eve, * AcrTraatas D rfjs MtA^atas earw,
me. Nt? Ata, di Hd>KpaT€s, piaKaptav ye Xeyeis TTjv *Aarraalav, ei yvvp ovaa toiovtovs Xoyovs ola T earl cfvvtlOevai.
Sfl. ’AAA* ei p,T} TTiareveiSi aKoXovdei pier ep,ov, Kal aKovaei avrfjs Xeyovarjs.
ME. ncAAa/a?, a> 'EdiKpares, eyd> evTervxTjKa ’AffTracria, /cat ol8a ota ecrrw.
Sn. Tt ovv; ovk dyaaai avr^v Kal vvv %dpw eX^tf rov Xdyov avrp;
ME. Kat iroXXr}v ye, di HdjKpaTes, eyd) ydpw ex<o tovtov tov Xoyov eKecvrj rj eKewcp ovtis aoi 6 eiTTcov eaTW avTov‘ Kal Trpos1 ye aXXcov ttoXXcov Xapiv ex<v Tip einovTi.
sn. Ev dv exoi. aAA’ ottuos piov pd] KaTepeis, iva Kal avOts aoi ttoXXovs Kal koXovs Xoyovs Trap* avTps ttoXltikovs aTTayyeXXa).
me. Qdppet, ov KaTepar piovov aTrdyyeXXe, SH. ’AAAa TavT* eaTai.
1 rpos one ms. : vpb most mss., Zur.
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parents of the dead in that of guardian, thus exercising towards all all manner of care throughout all time. Laying which to heart it behoves you to bear your sorrow with the greater calm ; for thus will ye best content both the dead and the living, and tend and be tended with the greatest ease.
And now that ye and all the rest have already made public lamentation for the dead as the law ordains, go ye your ways.
There, Menexenus, you have the oration of Aspasia, the Milesian.
men. And by Zeus, Socrates, Aspasia, by your account, deserves to be congratulated if she is really capable of composing a speech like that, woman though she is.
soc. Nay, then, if you are incredulous, come along with me and listen to a speech from her own lips.
men. I have met with Aspasia many a time, Socrates, and I know well what she is like.
soc. Well, then, don’t you admire her, and are you not grateful to her now for her oration ?
men. Yes, I am exceedingly grateful, Socrates, for the oration to her or to him—whoever it was that repeated it to you ; and what is more, I owe many other debts of gratitude to him that repeated it.
soc. That will be fine ! Only be careful not to give me away, so that I may report to you later on many other fine political speeches of hers.
men. Have no fear : I won’t give you away ; only do you report them.
soc. Well, it shall be done.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES
In our manuscripts of Plato this collection of Thirteen Epistles is placed at the end, just before the spurious dialogues. This arrangement dates from the time of Thrasyllus, a contemporary of the Emperor Tiberius, who arranged the Platonic writings in “ tetralogies,” or groups of four, and placed the Epistles in his last tetralogy. But as we have them numbered in the manuscripts the Epistles do not seem to be arranged on any intelligible principle ; and for purposes of study it would be better either to group them according to the persons to whom they were addressed, or to arrange them in chronological order. In chronological order the sequence should probably be this— xiii, ii, xi, x, iv, iii, vii, viii, vi (omitting i, v, ix, and xii as certainly spurious). While if we arrange them according to the persons to whom the Letters are addressed they will naturally fall into three main groups, viz. :—
(1)	Letters to Dionysius—i, ii, iii, xiii.
(2)	Letters to Dion and Dion’s friends—iv, vii, viii, x.
(3)	Letters to various Rulers and Statesmen—v, vi, ix, xi, xii.
It will be noticed that eight Letters, out of the thirteen, including the most important, are concerned with the Sicilian rulers, Dion and Dionysius ; and
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it may be helpful to insert here a brief summary of the course of affairs in Sicily in so far as they affected Plato.
Dionysius the Elder was the tyrant of Syracuse when Plato, then about forty years of age, paid his first visit to Italy and Sicily (388-387 b.c.). At Syracuse Plato fell in with Dion, the brother-in-law of Dionysius, who was then about twenty years old, and was greatly struck with his character and abilities. A firm friendship, based on their enthusiasm for philosophy, sprang up between the two and lasted, without a break, till Dion’s death some thirty-three years later. On his return to Athens from this expedition Plato founded the Academy. During the next twenty years, until his death in 367 b.c., Dionysius was active in extending and consolidating his empire in Sicily and S. Italy, and in making Syracuse a centre of light and learning as well as a military capital. Unfortunately his son and successor, Dionysius the Younger, when weighed in the balance of all-testing Time, was found wanting in all those qualities which go to make a successful governor. To practical incompetence and want of judgement he added vanity, jealousy, and mutability. During the early days of his reign he was guided in the government by his uncle Dion ; and it was because of JDion’s influence that Plato was persuaded to make his second visit to Syracuse (367 b.c.). By the aid of Dion Plato hoped to realize there his ideal of a state ruled by a philosopher-king. Unfortunately the reforms initiated by Dion raised enemies against him in the city ; and the young Dionysius also became impatient of the Spartan life inculcated by Plato and by Dion, so that he lent only too ready an ear to the enemies 886
INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES who insinuated doubts of Dion’s loyalty. So it came about that within a few months of Plato’s arrival Dion, the champion of his political ideals, was driven into exile, and Dionysius, whom he had hoped to train up in the paths of philosophy, showed no desire to submit to the discipline proposed. Plato, therefore, after some efforts to secure the restoration of Dion and to bring Dionysius to a better mind, decided to leave Sicily.
During the next five years Plato, it would seem, continued to interest himself in Sicilian affairs, and helped, for one thing, to promote a friendly understanding between Archytas of Tarentum and Dionysius, which resulted in the latter aiding the Taren-tines in their war against the Lucanians. Apparently Dionysius was anxious at this time to exploit his friendship with Plato for his own advantage, being ambitious to pose not only as a patron of letters but a man of science himself. So he surrounded himself with sophists or scientists before whom he could display his erudition as a full-fledged member of the great Academy of Athens, and his enthusiasm for the ideal philosophy. Meanwhile, however, he showed no disposition to recall Dion. Finally, his ambition to make of his court a centre of Hellenic culture roused him to make fresh overtures to Plato, so as to induce him to revisit Syracuse. Against his own better judgement (as he protests) Plato yielded to his entreaties, backed as it was by Dion’s advice and that of other friends, hoping against hope that he might yet intercede successfully for Dion and convert Dionysius to a serious interest in philosophic politics.
But alas! his hopes were doomed to disappoint-
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ment. The third visit to Sicily (361-360 b.c.) proved an utter failure. In spite of his utmost efforts Plato could not induce the tyrant either to restore Dion or to undertake the serious study of philosophy and the prosecution of the political reforms which he professed to believe in. Consequently before long the relations between the two became strained, Plato being disgusted with the fickleness and jealousy of Dionysius, and Dionysius resenting Plato’s loyalty to the interests of Dion and his own intellectual reputation. In the end Dionysius showed increased bitterness against Dion, whose property he confiscated, and deprived him even of his wife and child ; while he treated Plato with marked disrespect, making him a virtual prisoner in the precincts of the palace, until he went actually in fear of his life from the violence of the soldiery. From this humiliating position Plato was only rescued by the intervention of his friend Archytas of Tarentum, to whom he had appealed for help.
On his return from this third visit to Sicily, in 360 b.c., Plato made a journey to Olympia, where he met Dion at the Festival, and discussed with him the situation of affairs at Syracuse. Rather against the wishes of Plato, Dion resolved on military operations against Dionysius, and summoned all his friends to help him. His attack on Syracuse in 357 was welcomed by the popular party, and he gained possession of the city without difficulty, although the tyrant continued to hold out in his palace in the island of Ortygia. But when Dion proceeded to put his political reforms into execution he lost the favour of the populace, who united against him under the leadership of Heracleides. After a series of dis-888
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turbances Dion found himself obliged to execute Heracleides ; but this strong measure instead of securing peace only increased his unpopularity and caused further trouble ; until the climax of misfortune came with the assassination of Dion by a pair of Athenians who had posed as his friends, Callippus and his brother (353 b.c.).
After the death of their chief Dion’s friends retired to Leontini, while Callippus held sway in Syracuse. But his hold on the city was far from secure, and after little more than a year the partisans of Dion, under his nephew Hipparinus, succeeded in capturing Syracuse. But though Dion’s adherents thus held Syracuse and Leontini, the rest of Sicily remained a prey to civil war, and repeated incursions of foreign foes, Carthaginians and Italians, added to the general distress. Nor did the position of affairs at either Syracuse or Leontini continue satisfactory, from the point of view of Dion’s friends, for any length of time. Hipparinus, the ruler of Syracuse, died in 350 b.c. ; and his brother Nysaeus did not long survive him. At Leontini things took a still worse course ; for Hicetas, who had assumed control as the nominee of Dion’s party, fell out with them and even went so far as to destroy all the members of Dion’s family upon whom he could lay hands.
It was thus that the last years of Plato, who died in 347 b.c., were saddened by the sight of the stormclouds which rolled ever darkly over Sicily, the land for which his beloved Dion had spent his life, and spent it, alas ! in vain.
Whatever view we tak$ of the authenticity of the Epistles it is certain at least that some of them represent an ancient tradition, within a century of
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Plato’s time, regarding the historical and biographical details which they relate. Their interest and value consist mainly in the welcome light they throw on the practical activity of Plato and on the political influence of the Academy. They show us that Plato was really in earnest with the Ideal State which he had sketched in the Republic; and they put before us all the practical measures he took, with Dion as his colleague, to realize that Ideal. They also help us to understand how, in default of the Ideal, he was led to fall back upon the rule of Law, as a second-best ; so that the Law, rather than a new Republic, was the main work of his declining years.
The epistle as a special literary type was well established by the second and first centuries b.c. We have several letters, probably genuine, of Epicurus ; and Isocrates, the contemporary of Plato, is credited with quite a number of letters, some of them addressed to Philip of Macedon, of which a few may be accepted as genuine. Some of these Isocratean letters are obviously not private but what we should term “ open ” letters, intended for publication. And in attempting to decide the question of authenticity it is important to bear in mind this distinction between the private and personal letter and the “ open ” letter, which is really a manifesto or essay under the guise of a letter and meant for the edification of a public far wider than the persons to whom it is nominally addressed. For it is evident that the chances of preservation, and therefore the chances of authenticity, are far greater in the case of the open “ letter.” It stands on much the same footing as the oration or the dialogue. In the case of the purely private letter, on the other hand, we have to assign
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a reason for its preservation. Did the writer retain a duplicate of his letters ? Or did the recipient file and preserve them ? And if a few have been thus preserved, why not all ? Thus one is justified in doubting a priori the genuineness of the private letter unless there is overwhelming evidence in its favour. And this all the more because it is so easy to account for the origin of the spurious letter ; since we have it on Galen’s authority that good prices were paid by the libraries for letters signed with illustrious names. This put a premium upon forgeries, especially skilful forgeries; so that it was well worth while for an unscrupulous man of letters to study the style of a celebrated author such as Plato with a view to foisting on the learned world a plausibly fabricated epistle. In some cases, too, school-exercises composed by his scholars of the first or second generation might be mistaken at a later age for genuine compositions of the master himself. Or again, some teacher or propagandist, innocent of any real intention to deceive, might adopt the device of issuing his own views and theories under cover of the name of some earlier authority. And thus in one way or another spurious documents would come •to be accepted at their face-value, and ascribed to the authors whose names they ostensibly bear.
If we turn now to the Platonic collection of thirteen Epistles we find that the only two which we can with any confidence regard as genuine are precisely those two “ open ” letters, the seventh and the eighth. Fortunately these are the longest, most important, and most informative of the thirteen. Of the other letters, iii, iv, and xiii are admitted to be genuine by a good many modern scholars ; some also admit
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vi, x, and xi, and, less confidently, ii; while i, v, ix, and xii are generally* acknowledged to be forgeries. The readiness of so many recent scholars to ascribe as many Epistles as possible to Plato is in marked contrast to the attitude of the great Platonic students of fifty or a hundred years ago (such as Ast and Zeller) who unhesitatingly pronounced the whole collection apocryphal. It would seem that the swing of the pendulum has now gone too far in the other direction ; and the most reasonable view is that the two great letters, seventh and eighth, are really from Plato’s hand, while all the rest are fabrications after his manner. For further justification of this view the reader may be referred to the Prefatory Notes at the head of the individual Epistles.
The Greek text here printed is based on that of the Zurich edition, the chief deviations being indicated in the footnotes.
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Prefatory Note.—In this letter the writer reproaches Dionysius for the ill-treatment he has received from him and his friends. In return for his public services he has been dismissed with ignominy, and has been offered a paltry sum to meet his travelling-expenses. He rejects the offer with scorn, and prophesies for the tyrant an evil future “ bereft of friends,” embellishing his tirade with quotations from tragic poets.
Such a letter, if written by Plato, could only belong to the year 360, immediately after his return from his third visit to Sicily and his final break with Dionysius. But Plato could never have described himself as the “ sole Dictator ” (avroK/jarwp) of Syracuse ; nor does the account here given of his abrupt dismissal agree with what we are told in Epistle vii. Accordingly, it has been suggested (by Ficinus) that Dion was the writer, since he was “ driven out with ignominy ” (Ep. vii. 329 c). But neither is this a probable hypothesis, since Dion was never “ Dictator,” nor would he, a native of the place, have spoken of himself as sojourning in Syracuse, in the way the writer speaks in the opening sentence. The letter is of interest mainly for the poetical quotations it preserves ; and the very manner in which these are introduced is in itself sufficient disproof of Platonic authorship.
39»
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309	HXarcov1 Aiowaup gv irpdrrciv.
/Xearptyas cyd) Trap9 vpvv xpovov roaovrov Kal 8loiko>v rr)V vpGrcpav dpxrjv irGmarGvpGvos vav-tcdv paXcora, ras dx/feXelas vpdiv Aaju/Javovrwv, ras 8 laftoXd? SvcrxepGLs ovaas VTTGpGVov fficw ydp orc redv (vporGpaw ov8gv- Gpov avvcdcXovrog vpcv 8o£gi TTGTrpaxOat’ irdvrGs ydp ol avp^roXirGvopcvoc B ped9 vpdiv VTrdpxovgl poi pdprvpeg, div eyd) TToXXots avvrjyevveadpTjv, diroXvaag avrovg ov opuepag ^rjplag. avroKparcop 8e iroXXaKtg ttjv vpGrepav ttoXw 8ia</>vXd^as dire'rrepcItQ'qv anpo-repov rf 7rr<ox°v vpcHv dTroareXXovrcov TTpocrr/KGL Kal KeXGvdvraiv GKTrXevcrat, roaovrov reap9 vpiv Siarpu/javra xpdvov.
’Ey<o pev ovv rrepl epavrov ftovXevcropac rd2 * * Xocttov rporrov aTravOpayrrorGpov, av 8g tolovtos div rvpawos ocKTqaGLs povos. rd 8g xPucrt°v
1	nXarwp mss. : Aiwr Ficinus, Zur.
2	rd mss. : rbv Zur.
1 The Greek phrase eS irpdTTeiv is purposely ambiguous,
meaning either “ act well ” or “ fare well ” («.«. “ prosper ”);
cf. Gorg. 495 e, Rep. 353 e. It is the form of address
regularly used in these Epistles, cf. Epist. iii. ad init.
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EPISTLE I
PLATO TO DIONYSIUS WISHES WELL-DOING1
After I had spent so long a time with you and was trusted above all others in my administration of your government, while you were enjoying the benefits I was enduring the slanders, grievous as they were. For I knew that men would not believe that any of your more brutal acts were done with my consent, seeing that I have for my witnesses all those who take a part in your government, many of whom I have helped in their times of trial and saved them from no small damage. But after I had oftentimes kept guard over your City as sole Dictator, I was dismissed with more ignominy than a beggar would deserve who had stayed with you for so long a time, were you to pack him off and order him to sail away.
For the future, therefore, I for my part will consult my own interests in less philanthropic fashion, while you, “ gross tyrant that you are, will dwell alone.”2
8 Apparently a “ tag ” from some tragedy. Note that “ you ” in this second paragraph refers to Dionysius alone, whereas in the first paragraph “ you,” in the plural, includes D.’s associates.
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309
C AajxTrpov, oTTep e8a>Kas cis aTrocrroX'pv, ayei trot Ba/c^eios o rry €7ti,<jtoXt]v <f>epa>v' ovre yap €<f>o8iov €K€lv6 y* rjv Ikovov ovre irpos tov aXXov fliov flvp^epov, d8o£lav Se TrAetCTTijv p,ev r<p SiSovrt crot irapacFKevd^ov, ov ttoXXo) 8e eAarrco Kapcol Xap,-flavovri, 8i6irep ov Xap,flavor arol 8* ov8ev Sta^epec 8rjXov otl Kal Xaflew Kal 8ovvai tooovtov, cocrre Kop,icrdp.€vos aXXov Tivd tutv €Tatpa)v OepaTrevaov d)(T7T€p €p,€’ Kayo) yap u<ava>s vtto (jov TeOepa-
D Trevpat,' Kal p,oi to tov J&vpi7rl8ov Kara Kaipov eoTcv cittclv, oTi ool TTpaypbaTCOv dXXtov tfotc ^Vp,7T€CrOVT(VV
ev^€(, tolovtov dv3pa croc Trapeardvai.
VTTopLvfjaac 8e crc flovXop,ai Sioti Kal todv aXXcov Tpay<p8oTroi,a)v ot ttXclotoi,, oTav vtto tlvos atro-OvryrKovTa Tvpavvov eio’dyajoriv, avaflocovTa ttolovctl
310 (fflXatv €pi)p,os, .<5 TaXas, aTroXXvpar ypvolov 8e crndvet, a7roXXvp,€vov ov8el$ tt€7toIt]K€. KaKCLVo 8e to Trolr)pLa tocs vovv eyovacv ov kokcvs eycLV 8ok€l"
ov ypvcros dyXads cnravuoTaTOS ev Ovardiv 8vcr-eXTrlaTtp fll<p>
ov8* a8dp,a$ ov8’ dpyvpov KXcvai irpos avOpaiTTCov 8oKip,a£,6pL€V doTpaTTTEL TtpOS Ol/j€CS’
ov8e yatas evpvTTe8ov yovi/xoi flplOovres avrap-K€ts yvai,
d)S dyaOcov dv8pa>v 6po(f>pd8p,<ji)v voTjats.
B eppajcro, Kal ylyvcoaKe toctovtov rjycov 8iT)p,apT7]Kd)S iva Trpds tovs dXXovs fleXTtov TTpocr^eprj.
1 Eurip. Frag. 956 (Nauck).
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And as for the splendid sum of gold which you gave for my journey home, Baccheius, the bearer of this letter, is taking it back to you. For it was neither a sufficient sum for my journey nor was it otherwise useful for my support; and since it reflects the greatest disgrace on you who offer it, and not much less on me if I accept it, I therefore refuse to accept it. But evidently neither the giving nor the accepting of such an amount makes any difference to you; take it, then, and befriend therewith some other companion of yours as you did me ; for I, in sooth, have had enough of your “ befriending.” Indeed, I may appropriately quote the verse of Euripides — that one day, when other fortunes befall you,
Thou’lt pray for such a helper by thy side.1
And I desire to remind you that most of the other tragedians also, when they show a tyrant on the stage slaughtered by someone, represent him as crying out—
Bereft of friends,—ah I woe is me,—I die.*
But not one of them has represented him as dying for lack of gold. This other poem also “ to men of judgement seemeth not amiss ”—
In.this our human life, with halting hopes, It is not glittering gold that rarest is : Not diamond nor couches silver-wrought Appear so brilliant in the eyes of men : Nor do the fertile fields of Earth’s broad breast, Laden with crops, so all-sufficing seem As gallant men’s unanimous resolve.3
Farewell; » and may you learn how much you have lost in us, so that you may behave yourself better towards all others.
* Trag. Gr. Frag. Adesp. 347 (Nauck).
• Lyr. Gr. Frag. Adesp. 138 (Bergk).
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Prefatory Note.—Plato begins by replying to Dionysius’s complaint that he has recently been maligned by Plato’s friends. He says that he is not responsible for his friends’ conduct; yet, all the same, the reports Dionysius has heard about them are false. Next, he passes on to his main theme—the mutual relations which should subsist between himself and Dionysius, arguing that this is a matter of high importance because men everywhere love to discuss the mutual intercourse between potentates and sages, such as Cyrus and Solon. Nor is the verdict of future ages to be lightly esteemed by the wise. “ And we, unlike the earlier examples of power in contact with wisdom, have it still in our power to amend our behaviour towards each other.”
After this lesson on behaviour, Plato proceeds to deal with a philosophic problem which was puzzling Dionysius, namely, the nature of “ the First ” (principle). His explanation, he says, must be couched “ in enigmas ” lest the secrets of his doctrine should fall into the hands of the profane vulgar. Realities must be distinguished from qualities ; and knowledge of the three grades of Being can only be acquired by long study and travail of soul. The doubts and difficulties felt by Dionysius are common to all students of the subject; and Plato commends him 898
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for consulting him about them, and advises him to go on doing so. Only he must never write down these doctrines ; just as Plato himself has never put them in writing—the writings ascribed to him being really those of " Socrates rejuvenated.” Even this letter must be burned, once it has been committed to memory.
The letter concludes with some personal observations and requests.
As regards the authenticity of this letter, it may be taken as fairly certain that it is not by Plato. The following considerations, amongst others, tell strongly against it.
The Olympic Games mentioned in the opening paragraph cannot well be those of 860 b.c. (as some have supposed), since the general tone of the letter shows that it must be earlier than Plato’s return from his third visit to Syracuse in that year. The reference, then, must be to the Games of 864 b.c. ; and if so, the Syracusan visit alluded to in 812 a can only be the second visit of367-866 b.c. But the account there given of the failure of that visit owing to the suspicious attitude of Dionysius plainly contradicts what we are told of Dionysius’s hospitable treatment of Plato in Ep. vii. (829 d ff.). Moreover, there is no other evidence that Plato visited Olympia in 364 b.c. ; although we are told (Ep. vii. 350 b) that he did so in 860 b.c.
In addition to these historical inconsistencies there is much to arouse suspicion in the tone and matter of the letter. Can we imagine the real Plato saying that his object in visiting Syracuse was “ to make philosophy honoured by the multitude ” ? Or denying that he ever wrote serious books on philosophy ?
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Or bidding his correspondent bum a letter because it contained a doctrine which nobody else (as he says) could possibly understand since it was written “ in riddles ” ? Or trotting out a long list of sages and potentates to suggest his own magnanimity and the magnificence of Dionysius ? Moreover, the numerous echoes of passages in other letters and dialogues (see the footnotes) are such as to confirm the suspicion that the writer of this letter was a rhetor of a later age and of Pythagorean leanings, who thought to glorify the memory of Plato by composing this epistolary exercise on the theme—“ How ought Plato and Dionysius to behave towards each other ? ”
A word may be added regarding the “ secret doctrine ” which professes to explain “ the nature of the First ” in the passage 312 e ff. Among the interpretations offered, some identify the Three (principles) with the Idea of Good, Reason (vovs) and the Soul; others with God, the Ideas, the World-Soul; others with the Ideas, the World of Sense, Matter; others with the Idea of Good ( = Reason), the World as known by Science (Stavoia), and the World as known by Sense. It has also been suggested that the writer had Ep. vii. 342 a ’ff. in mind and meant by his three the Name, the Definition, and the Idea. Now it is, perhaps, futile to attempt to interpret what seems a piece of wilful mystification. If, however, we are to venture on the thankless task and credit the writer with at least the minimum of sense, we must suppose him to be referring to three grades of existence in each of which there is a plurality surrounding, or related to, a central Unity or common principle. Now what is here said of “ the King of All ” is closely parallel to 400
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the description given of the Idea of Good in Republic 509 b, o, 517 c; so it is natural to equate the First Principle and the first grade of Being with the Idea of Good and the other Ideas, or with the Divine Reason (cf. Phileb. 80 d) and the realm of rational objects (vo^ra). If so, the Second (principle) may probably be the form of intelligence which comes next to reason in the Republic, i.e. Sidvota, “ related to ” which are “ the Mathematicals ” (rd ptra£v) ; while in the Third place will come Sense-perception (a.urO'qa-t's) and the world of sense-objects.
But it is impossible to be sure that this was what the writer really intended to convey in his oracular exposition, which, for its vagueness, may be compared with the cryptic allusion to two Divine Powers at the end of the sixth letter.
401
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IIAdrcov Aiovvcrifo gv TTpdmLV.
*H/coucra ’ApyeS^/nov on av r/yec ypfjvaL irepl aov p/r] povov GpG rjavycav dyGLv aAAa Kai tovs epovs GTrLTrfiGLovs tov cfjXavpdv ri itolglv tj XcyGLV irepl aov’ Aitova Se povov G^alpGTOV 7roiet. ovtos C Se 6 Xdyos arjpalvGL, to Alcova egatperov elvai, otl ovk dpya> eyd) rcov Gpatv GrrLTy^GLCvv et yap T}PXOV	OVT CO tcov tg aAAcov Kai aov Kai A/coros,
ttXgIco dv tjv rjpLv1 2 tg iraaiv ayaOa tols tg clXXols "EAAtjctiv, ojs Gy co <f>T)pt,. vvv Se pGyas cyco dipt cpavTOV napeycov tco Gpcp Xoycp GirdpGVov. Kal ravra Aeyco ojs ovy vyiGS tl KpartaroAov Kat HoXv^gvov irpos ere GLprjKOTCov, cov </>acrl XcyGLv D TOV GTGpOV OTL O.KOVOL * OXopiTLaVL 7ToXXd)V TLVCOV tcov pGT* epov ctg KaKTjyo povvTivv. taco? yap o^vTGpov Gpov aKovGL" Gyd) pGV yap ovk ijKOvaa. YDT) 8e, d)S GpOL SoKGL, OVTOOaL GG 7TOLGLV TOV XoLTTOV, orav ri toiovtov Aey?? ti? tte/h tivo?, ypa/z-paTa ircpi/javTa cpG GpGcrdaL' eyd) yap TaXT]6rj XcyGLV ovtg oKvijaa) ovtg alcrywovpai.
1 r)piv mss. : vpiv Zur.
1 A disciple of Archytas of Tarentum, the Pythagorean scientist; cf. Epp. iii. 319 a ; vii. 339 a, 349 d.
2 Cf. Ep. vii. 347 c.
8 This closely resembles Laws 835 c (with p6vo^ for /*^yas). 402
EPISTLE II
PLATO TO DIONYSIUS WISHES WELL-DOING
I hear from Archedemus 1 that you think that not only I myself should keep quiet but my friends also froin doing or saying anything bad about you ; and that “ you except Dion only.” 2 Now your saying this, that Dion is excepted, implies that I have no control over my friends ; for had I had this control over you and Dion, as well as the rest, more blessings would have come to us all and to the rest of the Greeks also, as I affirm. But as it is, my greatness consists in making myself follow my own instructions.3 However, I do not say this as though what Cratistolus and Polyxenus 4 have told you is to be trusted ; for it is said that one of these men declares that at Olympia5 he heard quite a number of my companions maligning you. No doubt his hearing is more acute than mine ; for I certainly heard no such thing. For the future, whenever anyone makes such a statement about any of us, what you ought, I think, to do is to send me a letter of inquiry ; for I shall tell the truth without scruple or shame.
♦ Polyxenus was a Sophist and a disciple of Bryson of Megara, cf. 314 d, and Ep. xiii. 360 c. Of Cratistolus nothing further is known.
8 Probably the Olympic Festival of 364 b.c. (not 360 b.c. as in Ep. vii. 350 b) ; see the Prefatory Note.
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*Euoi Se 8rj Kat vol rd Trpos dXXrjXovs ovnocrl TuyxaV€t e^ovra* ovre avroi, ayvarres ecr/j^v ovocvl EAA^vcov ojs citos etTmv, ovre T) crvvovcrca tj/jadv E otyarat. pr] XavOaverco 8e ere on ovS' eis top errebra xpovov abyrjOipreTab' rooovroc1 2 ot napa-8e8eypevob elalv avrrjv, are ovk dXbyrjv yeyevrjpevTjv ouS’ rjpepa. n ovv 8y Xeyco vvvl; epoo avcoOev dpgdpevos. TT€<f)VK€ gvvbevab eis ravra t/tpdvrjobs re Kal 8vvapbs peydXr], Kal ravr* aAAr/A’ del 8ia>Kei Kal ^lyrei Kal gvyylyverab' errebra Kal ol dvOpcoiroc yalpovab Trepl rovrcov avrol re StaAeyo-pevob Kal dXXcov aKovovres ev re I8labs ^vvovalabs 311 Kal ev raZs irobYpreobv olov Kal trepl *\epcovos drav ScaXeycovrab dvdpcoirob Kal Havaavlov rov Aa-Ke8abpovlov, yatpovuL rrjv %bpcovl8ov £vvovatav Trapacfiepovres, d're eirpa^e Kal elrre irpds avrovs' Kal S\eptav8pov rov KoplvObov Kal QaXrjv rov McXycnov vpveZv eld)QacrbV dpba, Kal TIepbKXea Kal ’Ava^ayopav, Kal KpoZcrov av Kal SoAcuva d>$ ao<f>ovs Kal Kvpov d)s 8vvdarT)V. Kal 8y ravra pbpovpbevob ot TTObrjral Kpe'orra pev Kal Tebpecrlav B avvdyoven, IIoAueiSov Se Kal Mirco, yA.yapepvova Se Kal Nearopa Kai ’OSvcrorea Kal HaXap^r], cos S’ epol 8okcZ, Kai Upoprjdea Abi ravrr) tttj crwrjyov ot TTpcorob dvdpa)TTOb. rovrcov Se tovs pev els 8ba(f>opdv, rovs 8* els <£iAiav aXXtfXobs lovras, rovs
1 Toffovroi H. Richards: tocovtoi mss., Zur.
1 Hiero, the elder, was tyrant of Gela and Syracuse 485-467 b.c. Pausanias defeated the Persians at Plataea 479 b.c. Simonides of Ceos was a famous lyric poet.
2 Periander was tyrant of Corinth; Thales the first of the Ionian philosophers; Pericles the famous Athenian statesman; Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae, the philosopher; 404
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Now as for you and me, the relation in which we stand towards each other is really this. There is not a single Greek, one may say, to whom we are unknown, and our intercourse is a matter of common talk ; and you may be sure of this, that it will be common talk also in days to come, because so many have heard tell of it owing to its duration and its publicity. What, now, is the point of this remark ? I will go back to the beginning and tell you. It is natural for wisdom and great power to come together, and they are for ever pursuing and seeking each other and consorting together. Moreover, these are qualities which people delight in discussing themselves in private conversation and hearing others discuss in their poems. For example, when men talk about Hiero1 or about Pausanias the Lacedaemonian they delight to bring in their meeting with Simonides and what he did and said to them ; and they are wont to harp on Periander of Corinth and Thales of Miletus, and on Pericles and Anaxagoras, and on Croesus also and Solon as wise men with Cyrus as potentate.2 The poets, too, follow their example, and bring together Creon and Tiresias, Polyeidus and Minos, Agamemnon and Nestor, Odysseus and Palamedes 3 ; and so it was, I suppose, that the earliest men also brought together Prometheus and Zeus. And of these some were—as the poets tell—at feud with each other, and others were
Croesus, king of Lydia, famed for his wealth ; Solon, the Athenian legislator; Cyrus, the Persian king, who overthrew Croesus.
3 Creon and Tiresias are characters in Sophocles* Oed. Tyr. and Antig.; Polyeidus and Minos in Eurip. Polyeidus ; the rest in Homer; Aeschylus, in Prom. Vinci., tells us about Zeus and Prometheus.
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Se Tore juev eis* ^lAiav, rare 8* eis 8iac/>opav, Kai rd jaev dpovoovvras, rd Se Sia^epo/zevous aSouai.
II dvr a S'q ravra Aeyco 7oSe /SovAo/zevos evSei^a-a0ai, on ovk eireiSav rjpeis reXevr^crcopev Kai oi C Aoyot oi Trepl Yjpcdv avnov aeaiymoovrai, dour €7T^€A^T€OP aVTO)V CCTTbV. avayKT) yap, O)$ €OLK€i peXeiv djpdv Kai rov erreira ypdvov, eireiSi) Kai 7vy%ai'ovai Kara nva cjovaiv oi pev dv8parro8<o-8euraroi ov8ev cftpovn^ovres avrov, oi S’ emeiKe-~	w	i\ »	» v	r
crraroi rrav rroiovvres ottcos av eis rov erreira ypovov ev aKovucocnv. o 8y Kai eyd) reKpvjpiov rroiovpai on earn ns aia0r]ais rois reOvecoui rcov evddSe' ai yap ^cXncrrai i/ivyal pavrevovrai ravra ovrcos D €%€&, at Se po)(0r]p6rarai ov (/>acri, Kvpicorepa Se 7a rcov Oetcov dvdpcov pavnvpara rf rd nov prp
Oi/zai S’ eycoye rois epirpocrOGV, Trepl c8v Xeyco, ei e^ei^ avrois enavopOcoaaaOai rds avrcov avv-ovoias, vravv dv orroySdcrai coare fteXnco Xeyeadai T e «	>/	\ n zs
TTEpL aVTOW T) VVV. TOVTO OVV rjpLLV €Tt OVV V€(V €t7T6tP egeOTCV, €b TL apa pLT) KaAOJS 7T€7TpaKTaC KaTa rrjv e/j/rrpocrOev aruvovaiav, cTravopOcocraaOai Kai epycp Kai Xoycp' rrepi yap <J)iXoao<f)iav c/fqpl eyco E rrjv dXr]0ivriv 8o^av eaea^ai Kai Xoyov1 rjpcdv pev ovrcov errieiKcov fteXna), cftavXcov Se rovvavnov. Kai 701 irepi rovrov 7]peis CTripeXovpevoi oi>8ev dv evae^earepov rrparroipev, ov8> dpeXovvres dae^earepov.
‘fls Si) Sei ylyveudai, Kai rd diKaiov i) ^X€t> </>paaco. r)X0ov eycb eis SiKeAiav 86$av eycov ttoXv
1	Kal \(ryov mss. : om. Zur.
1	This question is also alluded to in Menex. 248 c, Apol. 40 c ff.
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friends ; while others again were now friends and now foes, and partly in agreement and partly in disagreement.
Now my object in saying all this is to make it clear, that when we ourselves die men’s talk about us will not likewise be silenced ; so that we must be careful about it. We must necessarily, it seems, have a care also for the future, seeing that, by some law of nature, the most slavish men pay no regard to it, whereas the most upright do all they can to ensure that they shall be well spoken of in the future. Now I count this as a proof that the dead have some perception of things here on earth ;1 for the best souls divine that this is so, while the worst deny it; and the divinings of men who are godlike are of more authority than those of men who are not.
I certainly think that, had it been in their power to rectify what was wrong in their intercourse, those men of the past whom I have mentioned would have striven to the utmost to ensure a better report of themselves than they now have.2 In our case, then— if God so grant—it still remains possible to put right whatever has been amiss in word or deed during our intercourse in the past. For I maintain that, as regards the true philosophy, men will think and speak well of it if we ourselves are upright, and ill if we are base. And in truth we could do nothing more pious than to give attention to this matter, nothing more impious than to disregard it.
How this result should be brought about, and what is the just course to pursue, I will now explain. I came to Sicily with the reputation of being by far
* On the subject of posthumous fame cf. Sympos. 208 c ff.
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tcov ev <f)t,Xocro(/)la dba(f>GpGbv, ftovXopGvos 8e eAflcov 312 et? TivpaKOvaas avppdprvpa Aa/?eiv ad, tva 877 jaot ti/xo)to c/)t,Xo(JO(f) la Kal Trapa, rat TrXtf0Gb. rovro 8’ ovk evayds pob olttg^tj. rd 8’ amov ov Aeya> oirep av iroAAob ebnocev, aAA orb eepeuvov ov Travv dpol TTicrrGVGiv av, aAA’ e/xe jaev ttcos dvro-Trepi/taadab gOgXgw, erdpovs 8e pGrandpi/jaaOab, Kal t^reZv rd Trpaypa rl rd cpdv darbv, drrbarddv, cos dpol doKGL. Kal ot €7Tt rovrobs ftocovres iroXXol Tjaav, XdyovrGS cos av dpov pdv KararrG</>p6v7]Kas, B dXXa 8e daTrovdaKas. ravra dy dbafleflor/rab.
*0 8e pGrd ravra dbKabdv darb ttolgIv, clkovg, iva aob Kal aTTOKplvatpab o av dparras, Trots ypT] e^eev dpd Kal ad rrpds dXXtfXovs. el pev oXuts (/>cXoao(/>las Kara7TG(/)p6vr]Kas, eav yalpGiv- gI 8e Trap' Grcpov aKTjKoas if avros peArbova evpr/Kas tcov nap epoi, GKGwa rlpa' gI 8’ dpa rd. Trap’ ripbcov aob dpiaKGb, rbp,rjrGov Kal g/j.g pbdXbara. vvv ovv, ojairGp Kal g^ dpxf}S, av Kadipyov, Gipop.ab 8e eyd)' rbp.dtp.Gvos c pdv yd.p V77O aov rbpyaco og, pr] rbpdtpGvos 8e Tjavytav d^a). Grb 8c av pGV epe rbpatv Kal rovrov KaOijyovpGvos <f>bXoao(/>lav dd^Gbs rbpav, Kal avrd rovro orb dbGaKOTTGbs Kal dXXovs1 2 Trpds ttoXXcov Gvdo^lav aob olaGb d)$ </>bXoad^)(p dvrb" cydt 8e ac rbpcov p?) rbpatvra irXovrov 8ofa> Oavpd^Gbv rG Kab obovKGbv, rovro o bapcv orb Trapa rraabv ovopa
1 dXXovs mss. : fiXXtos Zur.
1 A most un-Platonic sentiment: contrast Rep. 493 e if., and 314 a below.
2 For Dionysius as a philosopher cf. Ep. vii. 345 b ; and for the discussion of honour and dishonour as between D. and P. cf. Ep. vii. 345 c, 350 c.
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the most eminent of those engaged in philosophy ; and I desired, on my arrival in Syracuse, to gain your testimony as well, in order that I might get philosophy held in honour even by the multitude.1 In this, however, I was disappointed. But the reason I give for this is not that which is commonly given ; rather it was because you showed that you did not fully trust me but wished rather to get rid of me somehow and invite others in my place ; and owing, as I believe, to your distrust of me, you showed yourself inquisitive as to what my business was. Thereupon it was proclaimed aloud by many that you utterly despised me and were devoted to other affairs. This certainly was the story noised abroad.
And now I will tell you what it is right to do after this, that so I may reply also to your question how you and I ought to behave towards each other. If you altogether despise philosophy, leave it alone. If, again, you have been taught by someone else or have yourself invented better doctrines than mine, hold them in honour.2 But if you are contented with my doctrines, then you should hold me also in special honour. So now, just as at the beginning, do you lead the way and I will follow. If I am honoured by you, I will honour you ; but if I am not honoured I will keep to myself. Moreover, if you honour me and take the lead in so doing, you will be thought to be honouring philosophy ; and the very fact that you have studied other systems as well will gain you the credit, in the eyes of many, of being a philosopher yourself. But if I honour you, while you do not honour me, I shall be deemed to be a man who worships and pursues after wealth ; and to such conduct everyone, we know, gives a bad
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312
ov KaXdv exei. d>s 8* ev Ke^aXata) eirrciv, aov pev npCVVrOS dpc/iOrepOlS KOapoS, €pOV Se oveibos D ap</>oiv. irepl pev ovv rovrcov ravra.
T8 8<l acftaipiov ovk bpd cos eyei' S^Acuaei Se aoi 'ApXebypos, cireibav eXOy. Kai St) Kai rrepl rovbc, 0 rovrov npicorepdv r earl Kal dcidrepov, Kal pdXa acfidbp* avrcp byXcoreov, vircp ov av it er operas airopovpevos. </>ys yap by Kara rov ckcivov Xdyov ovx iKavdos dirobebeixdal aoi rrepl rys rov irpcbrov ^tvaecos., </>paareov by aoi bi* alviypajv, iv* dv n y beXros y irdvrov y yys ev rrvxais irddy, 6 dvayvovs py yvcp. <SSe yap exeL- rrepl rov E irdvrcov flaaiXea 'rdvr earl Kal ckcivov cveKa ravra, Kal ckcivo airiov dirdvruiv rcov KaXcov. bevrepov be irepi Ta bevrepa, Kal rplrov irepi rd rplra. y ovv dvdpcoir ivy tpvxy irepl avrd dpeyerai pad civ roV drra eart, flXeirovaa ei$ rd avrys avy-313 yevy, cov ovbev iKav&s eyei. rov by ^aaiXccos irepi Kai div ctirov, ovbev can roiovrov. rd by per a rovro y ijfvxy </>yaiv' aAAa iroidv n pyv; rovr eanv, t5 irai Aiovvalov Kal Acoptbos, rd epcorypa b rrdvrcov aindv can kokcov, paXXov be y irepi rovrov ebb is ev ry ipvxy eyyiyvopevy, yv ci py ns c^aipedyacrai, rys aXyOctas ovreos ov py rrore tvxD'
Si	) 8e rovro irpds epc cv rep Kyrrcp vtto rais ba<l>vais avrds ccftyada cvvcvoyKcvai Kal etvai adv
1	Apparently some form of orrery, devised to illustrate the motions of the heavenly bodies ; cf. Cicero, De Rep. i. 14 ; De nat. deor. ii. 34.
2	For this phrase cf. Laws 886 c. The explanation of “ the Three ” (principles) which follows is a piece of wanton mystification, of which it is impossible to suppose that Plato 410
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name. So, to sum it all up, if you pay the honour, it will be a credit to both of us, but if I pay it a disgrace to both. So much, then, about this subject.
As to the globe,1 there is something wrong with it; and Archedemus will point it out to you when he arrives. There is also another matter—much more valuable and divine than the globe—which he most certainly must explain, as you were puzzled about it when you sent him. For, according to his report, you say that you have not had a sufficient demonstration of the doctrine concerning the nature of “ the First.” 2 Now I must expound it to you in a riddling way in order that, should the tablet come to any harm “ in folds of ocean or of earth,” he that readeth may not understand.
The matter stands thus : Related to the King of All are all things, and for his sake they are, and of all things fair He is the cause. And related to the Second are the second things ; and related to the Third the third. About these, then, the human soul strives to learn, looking to the things that are akin to itself, whereof none is fully perfect. But as to the King and the objects I have mentioned, they are of quite different quality. In the next place the soul inquires—“ Well then, what quality have they ? ” But the cause of all the mischief, O son of Dionysius and Doris, lies in this very question, or rather in the travail which this question creates in the soul; and unless a man delivers himself from this he will never really attain the truth.
You, however, declared to me in the garden, under the laurels, that you had formed this notion yourself could ever have been guilty. For attempts to solve “ the riddle ” see Prefatory Note.
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B evprpjca. Kal eyco etrrov otc tovto el t/jacvocTo aot ovtojs tyew, ttoXXojv av evqs Xoycov epee aTroXeXvKOJS. ov perjv dXXcp ye ttot ecfjpv evTCTvypKevac tov6' evprjKOTi, aAAa T) TroXXp pcoc ttpay peart la irepl tovt* »	\ e \ w	x » z	z c> w
evp. av oe loojs pev aKovaas tov, raya o av Bela peolpa Kara tovB' opppaas, eirevra avrov ras diroBelgecs OJ$ ej^cop /Je/^atajs ov KareBpaas, aAA’ arret aot1 2 rore pev ovtoj, rore Se aAAco? Trepl to </>avTa£,6pevov, to Se ovBev earc toiovtov. Kal C tovto ov aol povcp yeyovev, aAA’ ev caOc ppBeva TTciiTTOTe pov to TTpdjTov aKovaavra eyeev aAAa)? ttojs ovtoj kot apyas, /cat o p,ev ttaclo) eycov TTpaypuaTa, 6 8e eXaTTCo aoyis aTraXXaTTOVTai,, ayeoov oe ovoecs oAiya.
Tovtojv By yeyovoTCuv Kal eydvTajv ovtoj, ayeBov /card tt]v ep/pv 86£av evprjKapev o av eneaTeiXas, ottojs Bec rrpos aXX^Xovs 'ppa.s eyeev. eirel yap flaaavc^ecs avTa ^vyycyvopcevos Te dXXocs Kal D irapaOeojpcevos irapd Ta tojv dXXojv Kal avTa Kaff’ avTa, vvv aoc TavTa Te, el dXTj0T]s r) ftdaavos, TTpoa^vaeTac, Kal oIkccos tovtols Te Kal Y]pZv eaec.
I* y f >9 »>	X z	«x > z
ojs ovv avTa t cotoc kol ttovto a ecprjKapcev; tov A^pyeBrjpov vvv tc opOdjs eTTOvpaas Trepa^as, Kal to Xocttov, €7rec8dv eX0T] npos ae Kal airayyecXr) Ta Trap' epcov, p,eTa TavTa loojs aAAat ae airopcac
1	q.TTei croi Burnet: drnaoi mss. : Arrets Zur.
2	ai/rd t some mss. : oi> ravr best MSS., Zur.
1 This phrase echoes Theaet. 188 c.
2 There are echoes here of Meno 97 e ff., 100 a, and Theaet. 151 a ff. Cf. also Ep. vii. 340 b, 343 c, 344 b.
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and that it was a discovery of your own ; and I made answer that if it was plain to you that this was so, you would have saved me from a long discourse.1 I said, however, that I had never met with any other person who had made this discovery ; on the contrary most of the trouble I had was about this very problem. So then, after you had either, as is probable, got the true solution from someone else, or had possibly (by Heaven’s favour) hit on it yourself, you fancied you had a firm grip on the proofs of it, and so you omitted to make them fast; thus your view of the truth sways now this way, now that, round about the apparent object; whereas the true object is wholly different.2 Nor are you alone in this experience ; on the contrary, there has never yet been anyone, I assure you, who has not suffered the same confusion at the beginning, when he first learnt this doctrine from me ; and they all overcome it with difficulty, one man having more trouble and another less, but scarcely a single one of them escapes with but little.
So now that this has occurred, and things are in this state, we have pretty well found an answer, as I think, to the question how we ought to behave towards each other. For seeing that you are testing my doctrines both by attending the lectures of other teachers and by examining my teaching side by side with theirs, as well as by itself, then, if the test you make is a true one, not only will these doctrines implant themselves now in your mind, but you also will be devoted both to them and to us.
How, then, will this, and all that I have said, be brought to pass ? You have done right now in sending Archedemus ; and in the future also, after he returns to you and reports my answer, you will probably be
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X^if/ovTai. irepi/ieis odv avdis, av dpGats ftovXevrp Trap epe tov ’Ap^c8?yp.op, o 8* epiropevaapevos ^et E iraXiv Kal tovto eav dis t) rpls irocyorjs Kal ftaaa-vl<rr)s ra Trap’ Yepov irep</>Gevra LKavcds, Gavpa^ocp' dv el pi] ra vvv1 airopovpeva iroXv aot dtolaei r] vvv* Gappovvres odv irotevre ovtcos' ov p-rj yap ttotc rrjs epiroplas ravrijs ovre av arelXys ovre 'Apxedijpos epiropevaerai KaXXtuj Kal Geo^iXe-arepav.
314 EuAa/?ov pevroL ptf irore eKireari ravra els dvGpanrovs airaidevrovs' ct^cSov yap, a>s epol doK€l, OVK COTl TOVTCVV ITpOS TOVS IToXXoVS KUTCt" yeXaardrepa aKovapara, ovd’ ad irpds tovs ev(f>vecs GavpaaTorepd re Kal evGovaiaariKarrepa. iroXXaKis de Xeydpeva Kal del aKovopeva Kal iroXXd err] pdyis, toairep %pvaos, €KKaGalp€Tai peTa iroXXrjs irpayparelas. o de Gavpaardv avTov yeyovev, aKovaov. ' elal yap dvGpcoiroi Tavra B aKijKoores Kal irXelovs, dvvarol pev paGeiv, dvvarol
§€ pvifpovevaat Kal ftaaavlaavres iravn] irdvrcos Kpivai, yepovres ijd'q Kal odK eXarra) rpiaKovra eraiv aKijKoores, oi vvv apn, atyai, </>aal rd pev Tore aiuarorara dd^avra etvai vvv iriaroTaTa Kal evapyearara </>alveaGat, a 8c rore iriaroTara, vvv rovvavrlov. irpds ravr odv aKoirdjv evXa^ov py irore aoi perapeXrjay r<dv vvv dvaguvs eKireadvrcov. peylarr) 8c </>vXaKr} rd prj ypa</>ecv dXX* eKpav-
1 vvv mss. : irplv Zur.
* vvv some mss. : ra vuv other mss., Zur.
1 A Pythagorean touch, cf. Horace’s “ odi profanum volgus et arceo.”
’ This would make Plato’s teaching go back to 393 b.c., 414
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beset later on with fresh perplexities. Then, if you are rightly advised, you will send Archedemus back to me, and he with his cargo will return to you again. And if you do this twice or thrice, and fully test the doctrines I send you, I shall be surprised if your present difficulties do not assume quite a new aspect. Do you, therefore, act so, and with confidence ; for there is no merchandise more fair than this or dearer to Heaven which you can ever dispatch or Archedemus transport.
Beware, however, lest these doctrines be ever divulged to uneducated people.1 For there are hardly any doctrines, I believe, which sound more absurd than these to the vulgar, or, on the other hand, more admirable and inspired to men of fine disposition. For it is through being repeated and listened to frequently for many years that these doctrines are refined at length, like gold, with prolonged labour. But listen now to the most remarkable result of all. Quite a number of men there are who have listened to these doctrines—men capable of learning and capable also of holding them in mind and judging them by all sorts of tests—and who have been hearers of mine for no less than thirty years 2 and are now quite old ; and these men now declare that the doctrines that they once held to be most incredible appear to them now the most credible, and what they then held most credible now appears the opposite. So, bearing this in mind, have a care lest one day you should repent of what has now been divulged improperly. The greatest safeguard is to avoid writing and to learn by heart; for it is not
i.e. five or six years before he founded the Academy—which seems improbable.
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0 Saveiv ov yap can ra ypa^evra prj ovk eKrrecreLV. Sia ravra ovSev rrcorror* eya> rrepl tovtcov yeypacf>a, ovS eart crvyypappa IIAara>j'os‘ ovSev ovS* ecrrai, ra Se vvv Xeyopeva ^(OKparovs core KaXov Kal veov yeyovoros. eppevao Kal rreidov, Kal ttjv eTTLOToXrjv Tavrrjv vvv 7TpajTov rroXXaKLS avayvovs KaraKavaov.
Tavra pev ravTT). rrepl Se YloXvgevov eOavpacras otl [ov] rrep^aLpL (tol. eyd) Se Kac Trepi AvKorftpovos D /cat rcov aXXrvv raw rrapd crol ovrcov Xeyco Kal rraXaL Kat, vvv tov avrov Xoyov, otl rrpos to 8lo-XeyOrivaL KaL (fwcreL Kal riy peS68cp tcov Xoyoov rraprroXv 8La</>epeL$ avrcov, Kal ov8els avrcov eKOiv e^eXey^eraL, d>s tlvcs vrroXapftavovaLv, aAA* cckop-res. Kac 8okcl$ pevroL rrdw perpLcos Ke^prjcrOaL re avTOL$ Kal SeSaipijo^ai. ravra pev rrepl tovtcov, rroXXd cos rrepl tolovtojv.
^lXlotlojvl 8e, el pev avros xprj, a<f>68pa XP&> E ei Se olov re, ^rrevcrlrrrrcp xpy^0^ drrorrepipov. Seirac Se crov koI ^rrevcrLrrrros’ vrreax^To Se poL Kal ^lXlotlcvv, el erv a<f>eLT)sx avrov, rjgeLV rrpo-Ovpoos *A07?ra£e. tov ck toov XiOoropLoyv e^ erroLt]-aas a</>eLS, eXa</>pd Se y 8eryjL$ Kal rrepl rdtv olkc-tcov avrov Kal rrepl ^HyrjtTLrrrrov rov 'Aplaruivos' erreureiXas yap poL, dv tls d8LKrj rj tovtov tj
1	Hermann:	mss., Zur.
1	This curious statement seems based on Ep. vii. 341 c, combined perhaps with an allusion to the Parmenides.
8 A contemporary Sophist.
8 A physician at the court of Dionysius.
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possible that what is written down should not get divulged. For this reason I myself have never yet written anything on these subjects, and no treatise by Plato exists or will exist, but those which now bear his name belong to a Socrates become fair and young.1 Fare thee well, and give me credence ; and now, to begin with, read this letter over repeatedly and then burn it up.
So much, then, for that. You were surprised at my sending Polyxenus to you ; but now as of old I repeat the same statement about Lycophron 2 also and the others you have with you, that, as respects dialectic, you are far superior to them all both in natural intelligence and in argumentative ability ; and I maintain that if any of them is beaten in argument, this defeat is not voluntary, as some imagine, but involuntary. All the same, it appears that you. treat them with the greatest consideration and make them presents. So much, then, about these men : too much, indeed, about such as they !
As for Philistion,3 if you are making use of him yourself by all means do so ; but if not, lend him if possible to Speusippus 4 and send him home. Speus-ippus, too, begs you to do so ; and Philistion also promised me, that, if you would release him, he would gladly come to Athens. Many thanks for releasing the man in the stone-quarries ; and my request with regard to his household and Hegesippus, the son of Ariston,5 is no hard matter ; for in your
4 Plato’s nephew, who succeeded him as head of the Academy. If, as seems probable, S. was unknown to D. until he went to Sicily with Plato in 361 b.c., this request seems strange.
• Nothing further is known of any of the persons here mentioned.
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314
ckcwovs Kal av acadr), pr[ cni/Tpe^eiv. Kal irepi 315 Auoi/cAecSou TaX'pOes etirecv a^tov' povos yap tcov
ck JjiKeXias *A.0ijva^e at^ucopevcov ov8ev pcTefldXeTo TTcpl rfjs afjs Kal eprjs avvovatas, aXX' ael ti ayaOov Kat, cttl Ta ^cXticv Xeycov irepi t<vv yeyovo-tcov SiaTeXeL.
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letter you said that should anyone wrong him or them and you come to know of it you would not allow it. It is proper for me also to say what is true about Lysicleides ; for of all those who have come to Athens from Sicily he is the only one who has not misrepresented your association with me ; on the contrary, he always speaks nicely about past events and puts the best construction on them.
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Prefatory Note.—This letter begins with a piece of moralizing on the propriety or otherwise of commencing a letter by “ wishing joy ” to the person addressed; Plato’s custom rather being to “ wish well-doing ” to his friends. He then proceeds to complain that Dionysius has been spreading slanders about him by saying that it was Plato who had prevented him from carrying out the reforms he had always had in mind—namely, converting the tyranny at Syracuse into a constitutional monarchy and planting settlers in the Greek cities of Sicily. Other slanders, also, have been going about to the effect that all that was wrong in the administration of Dionysius was due to the mischievous inferference and influence of Plato. The twofold charge calls for a twofold defence. This takes the form of a summary of Plato’s objects and activities in connexion with Syracusan affairs. In the first instance he went to Syracuse because of his interest in Dion, and when Dion was exiled he ceased to take part in Sicilian politics, except for attempting to reconcile Dionysius and Dion, and returned to Athens. The reason for his next visit was that Dionysius had made it a condition of his coming to terms with Dion, and that all his friends urged him to go to Syracuse. He did his duty as a friend in going, but the journey turned 421
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out as fruitless as he himself expected. Though he did all he could in the interests of Dion, Dionysius kept constantly putting him off with promises he had no intention of keeping, while he was making away with Dion’s property in Sicily. At first by his promises he induced Plato to prolong his stay, and then he turned round and accused him of making plots against the tyranny, so as to scare him away. Thus the result of Plato’s loyalty to Dion was that he incurred the enmity of the tyrant. This narrative of events is sufficient to dispose of the charge that Plato was responsible for the political acts of Dionysius.
The other charge, that Plato had stood in the way of the reforms proposed by Dionysius, is refuted by recalling a conversation they had in the presence of witnesses. And Plato concludes by affirming that these still form part of the policy he recommends, and bidding Dionysius take back his false charge and “ sing a palinode.”
It is clear that this letter, if written by Plato, belongs to a time subsequent tq his third Syracusan visit, i.e. after 360 b.c. ; and the tone of it seems rather to point to a date after Dion’s successful attempt to establish himself iq Sicily in 357 b.c. It reads like an “ open ” rather than a private letter, in fact a political manifesto intended to support Dion in his policy of political reform.
But it may well be doubted whether this letter is authentic. The preamble, to begin with, is suspiciously like the work of a sophistical rhetor of a later age. There are significant resemblances between the plan of the letter, with its twofold defence against earlier and more recent accusations, and the 422
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plan of the Apology in which Socrates replies to two sets of accusers. Further, there are many obvious parallels between this letter and the seventh letter which suggest that the writer of the former was borrowing from the latter ; for if either letter is really Plato’s, it is more likely to be the seventh than the third.
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** IIXaTcov Atovuatw	” emoTe/Xas* <Jp*
B opB&s av TvyyavoipL Trjs PeXrlaT7js TTpocrpyjaecus;
tj paXXov Kara rr)v cprjv avv'qBeLav ypdtfjotv “ ev TTpaTTCLV,” d)OTT€p CLOjBa €V TOLS eTTLUToXaLS TOVS </)lXov$ vrpooayopeveLv ; av pev yap Brj Kal tov Beov, (vs TjyyetXav ol Tore Beajpovvres, TtpoaeLires ev AeXtfjois avT(p tovtco Bcoirevaas toj prepare, Kal yeypa^as, <vs <f>aaL,
XoapE Kal rfiopevov [Glotov Bidaaj^e rvpdwov’ C eyd) Be ovBe dvOpdyrra) KXtfaei, p^TL1 By 0€(p, ‘TrapaKeXEvaatpyv dv Bpav tovto, 6e<o pev otl rrapd (jwcnv TrpooTaTTOcp* dv, Trdppa) yap rjBovfjs IBporai Kal XvTTTjs to Belov, avdpcvTrcp 8e otl to, vroXXd pXd^Tjv tjBovt] Kal Xvttt} ycwa, BvcrpaOcav Kal X'qB'ijv Kal ac/jpoavvTrjv Kal vftpcv TLKTovaa cv rrj t/jvyTj. Kal TavTa pev ovtojs ecp^aBa) Trap* epov •rrepl Trjs Trpoop'qaeaJS' av 8’ dvayvovs avTa, dirp flovXtL Be^aaBaL, Tavrr) Beyov.
<X>a<7i 8’ ovk dXtyoL XeyeLv ae irpos Ttvas tojv D irapd ae. TTpea^cvovrojv, (vs dpa aov ttotc XeyoifTOS
1 /xijri Burnet: otiri (om. 5i?) mss. : prj on Zur.
1 This discussion of the proper form of address is suspiciously like Charm. 164 d.
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“ Plato to Dionysius wishes Joy! ” If I wrote thus, should I be hitting on the best mode of address ? Or rather, by writing, according to my custom, “ Wishes well-doing,” this being my usual mode of address, in my letters to my friends ? You, indeed,— as was reported by the spectators then present— addressed even the God himself at Delphi in this same flattering phrase, and wrote, as they say, this verse—
I wish thee joy! And may’st thou always keep The tyrant’s life a life Of pleasantness.
But as for me, I would not call upon a man, and much less a god, and bid him enjoy himself—a god, because I would be imposing a task contrary to his nature (since the Deity has his abode far beyond pleasure or pain),—nor yet a man, because pleasure and pain generate mischief for the .most part, since they breed in the soul mental sloth and forgetfulness and witlessness and insolence.1 Let such, then, be my declaration regarding the mode of address ; and you, when you read it, accept it in what sense you please.
It is stated by not a few that you related to some of the ambassadors at your Court, that upon’one occasion I heard you speaking of your intention to
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aKovaas eyco picXXovros rds tc ’EAAr/vtSa? ttoAccj cv H-iiKcXla oiki^giv Kal ^vpaKovalovs ciriKov</>laai, tt]v dpyffv dvrl rvpawl8os cis ftaaiXelav picra-arrjaavra, ravr dpa ac picv rorc 8i€Ka'jXvaa, d>s av </>rjs, aov a (ft 68pa irpoOvpiovpicvov, vvv St Aitova SiSaoxoi/xt 8‘pav avrd ravra, Kal rots 8tavotfpiaai rois cot? tt}v arjv dpyTjv d</>aipovp,€0a ac. av 8* E ci picv n 8id rovs Xoyovs rovrovs d></>cXci, yiyvdt-
aKcis avros, d8iKcis 8' ovv epic ravavrla raw ycvopicvcov Xcyaw. aSijv ydp vird &iXiarl8ov Kal dXXcDV 7ToXXd)V Trpos TOVS pHo3o(/)6pOVS Kal CIS to HvpaKovalcov irXijQos 8i€^Xrj07]v 8ia to picvctv cv aKpoiroXei, rovs S’ cgcuOcv, ci ti ylyvotro dpidprrjpia, irav cis rpcirctv, ac (/tdaKovras irdvra cpiol irciOcaOai, av S’ avros olaOa aacftc-316 arara r<ov itoXitiku)v epic crol Koivfj irpaypiaTCV-
adpicvov cKovra dXiya 8rj Kar dpyds, orc n1 ttXcov rroieiv dv (prjOrjv, dXXa re ^pa^ca drra Kal rd irepi* tcov vopiiov irpootpiia airov8daravra pier plats, X<vpls <ov av irpoacypai/tas tis crcpos’ aKovut) ydp varepov vpiatv rivas avrd 8iaaKcv(opciv, 8rjXa pir^v cKarcpa carat rots to cpiov ^Oos 8vvaptcvois Kplvctv.
’AAA’ odv, oircp dprlcos ctirov, ov 8 ia^oXrjs 7rpoa8copiai irpos tc ^vpaKovalovs Kal ci 8i] nvas crcpovs ire 10eis Xeyoiv avrd, aAAa iroXv piaXXov B diroXoylas irpos tc rijv irporcpav ycvopi€vi)v
8iaPoXljV Kal TTjV VVV piCT CKEIV1JV piCl^O) <f>VOpt€V1]V
1	8tc ti ms. corr.: Siry mss., Zur.
* ri irepi mss. : irepi r& Zur.
1 To be identified, possibly, with the Sicilian historian 426
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occupy the Greek cities in Italy and to relieve the Syracusans by changing the government to a monarchy instead of a tyranny, and at that time (as you assert) I stopped you from doing so, although you were most eager to do it, whereas now I am urging Dion to do precisely the same thing; and thus we are robbing you of your empire by means of your own plans. Whether you derive any benefit from this talk you know best yourself, but you certainly wrong me by saying what is contrary to the fact. F°r°f accusati°n I have had enough from Philistides 1 and many others who accused me to the mercenaries and to the Syracusan populace because I stayed in the acropolis ; and the people outside, whenever a mistake occurred, ascribed it entirely to me, alleging that you obeyed me in all things. But you yourself know for certain that I willingly took part in some few of your political acts at the first, when I thought that I was doing some good by it j and that I gave a fair amount of attention to the Preludes of the laws,2 besides other small matters, apart from the additions in writing made by you or anyone .else—for I am told that some of you afterwards revised my Preludes ; but no doubt the several contributions will be evident to those who are competent to appreciate my style.
Well then, as I said just now, what I need is not any further accusation to the Syracusans, or any others there may be who believe your story, but much rather a defence not only against the previous false accusations, but also against the graver and more violent accusation which is now being concocted Philistus, exiled by Dionysius I. and subsequently restored to favour (cf. Plutarch, Dion, c. 19).	3 Cf. Laws 722 d ff.
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Kal a<J>o8poTepav. npos 8vo St] pot Serras' avay-Kaiov TTOL'qaaaOai ras airoXoylas, Trpayrov pev d)s clkotcos aoL €(f>vyov kolvcwzlv Trepl ra rrjs TroXecos ttpay par a, rd 3e 8evT€pov d)s ovk eprjv ravrrjv elpijKas avpflovXrjv ov8e 8iaKO)Xv(jLV} peXXovrl vol KaroiKl^etv 'J*jXXi)vl8as rroXeis ep7ro8djv epe yeye-vrjoOaL. tt]V ovv dpx'rjv div etirov Trepl Trporepaiv C aKove Trporepov.
mxeov KaXovpevos els 'LvpaKovaas vtto re aov «ai Alcwos, rov pev 8e8oKcpaapevov Trap* epol Kal £evov TrdXaL yeyovoros, ev 'qXtKta Se ovros pear) re Kal KadearrjKvta, div 8r/ TravTatraaL xpeta tols vovv Kal apiKpdv KCKTTjpevoLS peXXovaL Trepl ToaovTOiv daa tjv totc tcl era ftovXeveaOaL, aov Se ovtos pev a</>68pa veov, TroXXfjs Se arreLplas *	/	/ -r m	/
overrjs TrepL oe tovtcov cov eprreLpov eoei yeyovevac, D Kai er<j)68pa dyvcvTos * epol. to peTa tovto clt* dvOpOJTCOS €LT€ BeOS €LT€ TVX^ TLS peTO, (TOV AllOVa e^e^aXe, Kal eXeL^Orjs pdvos. dp' odv olei pot totc ttoXltlkcvv etvaL KOLvajvlav Trpos <re, tov pev ep-(ftpova KOLvarvdv aTroXaiXcKOTL, tov Se a</>pova op&VTL perd TTOvrjpaiv Kal ttoXXcov dvOpdirrcov Kara-XeXeLppevov, ovk apyovra, oldpevov S* dpxeLv, vtto Se tolovtuuv dvOpcoTTiov apyopevov; ev ots tl XPVV ^o^dtv epe; pevv oi>x d-rrep errolow dvay-Kalov ck tcw Xolttcov Ta pev TroXLTLKa xalpeiV
E evXa^ovpevov Tas eK tcov fidovaw dca/SoXas, vpas Se Travrojs, Kalrrep dXX^Xcov x^P^S yeyovoTas Kal dLa(f>dpovs dvTas, TreipaaPaL </>lXovs dXX^XoLs o tl pdXLcrra ttolclv; tovtcov Kai av pdprvs, otl
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to follow it. Against the two accusations I must necessarily make a twofold defence—stating, firstly, that I reasonably avoided sharing in your political transactions ; and, secondly, that neither the advice was mine, nor yet the hindrance you alleged,—when you said that I had stopped you when you proposed to plant colonists in the Greek cities. So, listen first to the origin of the first of the accusations I have mentioned.
It was on your invitation and Dion’s that I came to Syracuse. Dion was a tried comrade of mine and a guest-friend of old standing, and he was a man of staid middle age,—qualities that are specially required by men who possess even a particle of sense when they intend to advise concerning affairs so important as yours then were. You, on the other hand, were extremely young, and in your case I was quite without experience of those points regarding which experience was required, as I was totally unacquainted with you. Thereafter, some man or god or chance, with your assistance, cast out Dion, and you were left alone. Do you suppose, then, that I took any part with you in your political acts, when I had lost my wise partner and saw the unwise one left behind in the company of a crowd of evil men, not ruling himself, but being ruled by men of that sort, while fancying himself the ruler? In these circumstances what ought I to have done ? Was I not bound to do as I did,—to bid farewell for the future to politics, shunning the slanders which proceed from envy, and to use every endeavour to make you and Dion as friendly to each other as possible, separated though you were and at variance with each other ? Yea, you yourself also are a witness of
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tovto avrd gvvrelvaw ovk dvrjKa ttcdttotc’ Kal pdyis pev, dpa>s 8* a)poXoyiQ0r] vcpv TrAevtrat • pev 317 oi/ca8e epe, erreidr] irdXepos vpas Korenev, elpqvTjs 8’ av yevopevrjs eXBeiv epe re Kal Aitova els ^vpaKovaas, ere 8e /caAeiv ypas- Kal ravra pev ovrevs eyevero rrjs eprjs els ^vpaKovaas drrodijptas irepi Trjs irpuyrrjs Kal rrjs rrdXiv oiKade
atvTTjplas.
To 8e Sevrepov elptfvys yevopevrjs eKaXeis pe ov Kara ras dpoXoyias, aAAa pdvov yKeiv eireareXXes, Aitova 8* elaavBis er/trjaBa perairept/reaOai. 8ia ravra ovk r^XOov, aAAa xrat Attovt tot dirrjxBdprjV' B atero yap etvai fteXriov eXBeiv epe Kal viraKovaal aoi. to 8e perd ravra varepov eviavrcp rpi/qpT]S drftiKero Kal eiriaroXal irapa aov, raw 8* ev rais eiriaroXais ypapparaw yp^ev a>s dv dtftiKcopai rd Elands poi yevrproiro Ttpaypara rrdvra Kara vovv rov epdv, py d<l>iKopevov 8e rdvavrla. alayvvopai 8y Xeyeiv daat rdre emaroXal Trapd aov Kal irap' aXXaiv rjXOov 8ia, ere e^ ’IraAias /<ai St/ceAias, Kal C Trap> oaovs rtov epatv olKeicvv Kal redv yvcoplpatv, Kal rraaai diaKeXevdpeval poi icvai Kal dedpevai aoi 77-dvrtos epe TrelBeaBai. eSoKei 8rj iraaiv, dp£a-pevois otto Aitovos, 8eiv epe TtXevaai Kal prj paX-OaKi^eaOai. Kal roi rr/v O' TjXuclav avrois rrpov-Teivdprjv Kal irepl aov Siiaxypi^dprjv <bs ov^ olds r eaoio dvrapKeaai rois diaflaXXovaiv Tjpas Kal PovXopevois els e^Bpav eXBeiv' edjpcov yap Kal
1 Probably the war against the Lucanians.
1 For the events of Plato’s first visit cf. Ep. vii. 327 c ff., 430
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this, that I have never yet ceased to strive for this very obj ect. And it was agreed between us—although with difficulty—that I should sail home, since you were engaged in war,1 and that, when peace was restored, Dion and I should go to Syracuse and that you should invite us. And that was how things took place as regards my first sojourn at Syracuse 2 and my safe return home again.
But on the second occasion, when peace was restored, you did not keep to our agreement in the invitation you gave me but wrote that I should come alone, and stated that you would send for Dion later on. On this account I did not go ; and, moreover, I was vexed also with Dion; for he was of opinion that it was better for me to go and to yield to your wishes. Subsequently, after a year’s interval, a trireme arrived with letters from you, and the first words written in the letters were to the effect that if I came I should find that Dion’s affairs would all proceed as I desired, but the opposite if I failed to come. And indeed I am ashamed to say how many letters came at that time from Italy and Sicily from you and from others on your account, or to how many of my friends and acquaintances they were addressed, all enjoining me to go and beseeching me to trust you entirely. It was the firm opinion of everyone, beginning with Dion, that it was my duty to make the voyage and not be faint-hearted. But I always made my age 3 an excuse ; and as for you, I kept assuring them that you would not be able to withstand those who slander us and desire that we should quarrel; for I saw then, as I see now, that,
338 a, b ; for those of the second visit, Ep. vii. 338 b ff., 345 c ff.	8 In 361 b.c. Plato was about 67.
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317
rore Kal vvv 6pu> ra? peydXas ovalas Kal inrep-OyKOVS TO)V T€ tStCOTCOV Kal TUJV p,OvdpX<JDV O^eSoV, D dacpnep dv pel^ovs coat, roaovrcp nXetovs Kal pel^ovs tovs diaftdXXovras Kal irpos rfiovrjv perd alaxpas fiXaffys dpiXovvras rpec^ovaas, ov kokov ovSev pec^ov ycvva ttXovtos re /cat 17 rrjs dXXqs e^ovalas dvvapcs. opens 8* odv irdvra ravra %al-pecv eaaas qXOov, dcavorjOels cns ovdeva Set raw cpuiv <£tAa>v e/ie alriaaOai cos 8ta tt)V epqv padvplav rd acfterepa iravra e£ov pr] airoXeaQai StcoAero.
E ’EA&bp 8e, dtaOa yap 8q av vdvra ravrevOev 17817 yevdpeva, cyd) pev rffiovv 817 itov Kara rqv opcoXoylav ra)v em,aroXcdv irpcdrov pcev Kardyew △tcova oiK€KDadp,€vov > </)pd^cov rrjv olKeiorTfra, fy et e/xot rore cttclOov, rarf dv ^eXnov ra>v vvv yeyovdrcuv ea^e /cat aol Kal ^ivpaKovaacs Kal rocs aAAot? ''EXXrjaLV, d)$ 'q ep/q Sofa /zapreveTaf €7T€tTa TO AlCOVO? TOVS OLKCLOVS GX^LV 7]^ LOW 318 /cat p,7) diaveipbaaOai tovs diavcLpLapLevovs, ovs OLo3a av" TTpos 8e rovrois cppLqv 8clv ra /car’ eviavrov CKaarov ecco^ora avro) KopLL^caOat, Kal paXXov ctl Kal ovx tfrrov epov irapayevopLGVov TrepTTcaOaL. rovrcov ovdevos rvyxdvcov t]£loW aTTLevai. rd perd ravra cttclBcs pc pccvat rdv cviavrov, cfidaKcov rqv fcdcovos arrodopevos ovalav Traaav rd pev rjplaea aTTorrepif/CLV els Kdpcvdov, rd 8’ aAAa rep vratSt KaraXeli/j€LV avrov. iroXXd
B ex<ov cIttclv, cov VTroaxdpevos ovdev CTrolqaaSf Sta ro TrXrjOos avrajv awrepva). rd yap Sy xP’Wa™ 432
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as a rule, when great and exorbitant wealth is in the hands either of private citizens or of monarchs, the greater it is, the greater and more numerous are the slanderers it breeds and the hordes of parasites and wastrels—than which there is no greater evil generated by wealth or by the other privileges of power. Notwithstanding, I put aside all these considerations and went, resolving that none of my friends should lay it to my charge that owing to my lack of energy all their fortunes were ruined when they might have been saved from ruin.
On my arrival—for you know, to be sure, all that subsequently took place—I, of course, requested, in accordance with the agreement in your letters, that you should, in the first place, recall Dion on terms of friendship—which terms I mentioned; and if you had then yielded to this request, things would probably have turned out better than they have done now both for you and Syracuse and for the rest of Greece —that, at least, is my own intuitive belief. Next, I requested that Dion’s family should have possession of his property, instead of the distributors, whom you wot of, having the distribution of it. And further, I deemed it right that the revenue which was usually paid over to him year by year should be forwarded to him all the more, rather than all the less, because of my presence. None of these requests being granted, I asked leave to depart. Thereupon you kept urging me to stop for the year, declaring that you would sell all Dion’s property and send one half of the proceeds to Corinth and retain the other half for his son. And I could mention many other promises none of which you fulfilled ; but the number of them is so great that I cut it short. For when
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irdvra dno8dp^evos, ov trelaas Aitova, tfrdaKcov ov TTUiXriocLV dvev tov ireiOeiv, rov KoXo<f>u)va, d> Oavpidace, rats VTroax^creaiv drrdaais veavuourarov eireOrjKas’ /ZT^av-^v yap ovre KaXrjv ovre Kopu/rrjv ovre 81 Katav ovre gvpu/iepovaav edpes, epee €K(f>ofleLv, d)$ ayvoovvra rd rore ytyvopceva, Iva pvr)8e eyd) C tpprofyv rd xp^pbara aTTOTrefirreadac. f]VLKa yap
'HpaKAetS^v egeflaXXes,1 ovre HLvpaKoaiois 8okovv 8iKala)s out ep^ol, Sion pLerd 0eo8drov Kal Evpvftiov avv€8efj0rjv aov puf] ttolzlv ravra, ravrov Xaftdiv d>s LKavT]p irp6</>aaiv elites on Kal irdXai croi 8fjXos ecTjv aov p,ev ov8ev (/tpovn^ajv, kutjvos 8e Kal ru)v kxajvos <j>tXa>v Kal olKelow, Kal eitei8f) vvv Q€o8ott]s- Kal 'HpaKAetS^s ev Sca/taAais elev OLKetoL Auovos ovres, trav pmYavcbpvnv otrevs ovtol /z?) oajaovcrc ouerjv.
D Kal ravra pcev ravr'p Trepl rd TroXinKa KotvcDvlas tt]s eptfjs Kal (rfjs- Kal el nva erepav dXXorpidrrjra eveides ev epcol 7rpd$ oe, eiKOTCos olov* raurr) rravra ravra yeyovevat. Kal pi,r) Oavpca^e' kokos yap dv exovrl ye vovv dv8pl t/iaivolpvrjv ev8iKa>s TreicrOels vtto rov p,eye0ovs rfjs ufjs dpxfjs rov p,ev TraXai-dv t/>lXov Kal ^evov, KaKcos irparrovra 8id ae, p/rfiev aov	l^a ovreos evno), tovtov pcev rrpddovvai,;
E ae Se rov d8tKovvra eXeaOat Kal irav 8pav ottt) av TTpoaerarres, eveKa XP^f^drajv 8fjXov orr ov8ev yap dv erepov etfyrjaev alndv ns elvac rfjs epLfjs pLeraftoXfjs, el pLerePaXdpLTjv. dXXd ravra p,ev
1	^^/3aXXe$ R. Hackforth: tt-tfidKes mss., Zur.
2	otou H. Richards: ofei mss., Zur.
1 A leading Syracusan noble, supporter of Dion; cf. Ep. iv. 320 e, vii. 348 b ; Theodotes was a connexion of H.
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you had sold all the goods, without Dion’s ^consent —though you had declared that without his consent you would not dispose of them—you put the coping-stone on all your promises, my admirable friend, in a most outrageous way : you invented a plan that was neither noble nor ingenious nor just nor profitable —namely, to scare me off from so much as seeking for the dispatch of the money, as being in ignorance of the events then going on. For when you sought to expel Heracleides 1—unjustly, as it seemed to the Syracusans as well as to myself—because I had joined with Theodotes and Eurybius in entreating you not to do so, you took this as an ample excuse, and asserted that it had long been plain to you that I paid no regard to you, but only to Dion and Dion’s friends and connexions, and now that Theodotes and Heracleides, who were Dion’s connexions, were the subjects of accusations, I was using every means to prevent their paying the just penalty.
Such, then, was the course of events as regards our association in political affairs. And if you perceived any other estrangement in my attitude towards you, you may reasonably suppose that that was the way in which all these things took place. Nor need you be surprised ; for I should justly be accounted base by any man of sense had I been influenced by the greatness of your power to betray my old and intimate guest-friend—a man, to say the least, in no wise inferior to you—when, because of you, he was in distress, and to prefer you, the man who did the wrong, and to do everything just as you bade me—for filthy lucre’s sake, obviously; for to this, and nothing else, men would have ascribed this change of front in me, if I had changed. Well, then,
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ravrr) yevdpeva ttjv epr]V Kal ar^v XvKo<f>LXtav Kal aKowawiav Sect ere direipyaaaro.
LyeSop 8’ els Xdyov 6 Xoyos t}Kcl poi gvvexfjS rep vvv 817 yevopevcp, itepl ov poL to 8evrepov diro-319 Xoyrjreov etf>r]v elvai. ctkottcl 8y Kat npdaeye irdvroos, dv tl aoL i//ev8ea0aL 8o£a> Kal pt] raXifttj Xeyeiv. cfyqpl yap ae ’Apx^rjpov trapdvros ev to) Krprcp Kal ’ApLaroKplrov, a^cSov ypepais irpdrepov ecKoai rf)s dprjs ck HvpaKOvaatv o<xa8’ 0,770817-plas, a vvv 817 Aeyets' <€lit€lv>1 epol peptfjdpevov, d)S 'Hpa/cAeiSov re poL Kal raw dXXcov irdvrcov paXXov 7) aov peXoL. Kat pe tovtcov evavrtov 8LT)pd)TT]aas el pvrjpoveva), Kar' apyas or fjXQov, B KeXevajv ae rds itoXcls rds ’EAAijvcSas' KaroLKL^eiv' eyd) 8e avvexcvpovv pepiajadat Kal en vvv p,oL 8oKetv ravr etvaL ^eXnara. pyreov 8e, d) Aiovvaie, Kal tovttI rovrep Tore Xex^dv. rjpdp/Tjv yap 817 ae Trdrepov avro tovto aoL £vpflovXevaatp,L /jlovov 17 tl Kal aXXo TTpds TovT<p‘ av 8e Kal /xaAa arreKpiva) p,€[JLTjVL[JLeva>S Kal vftpLaTLKCOS €L$ ep,e, d)$ epov— 810 to Tore aoL vftpLapa vvv vrrap dvr dvetparog yeyovev—, elites 8e Kal pdXa .irXdoTcos* ycXeov, cl C pepvtjpaL, d)s TtaL8ev0evTa p,e eKeXeves itolclv irdvra ravra 17 pr} iroLelv. eefttjv eyd) KaXXLora pvrjpo-vevaat ae, Ovkovv iraL8ev0evraf e<fyqada, yea>~ perpelv; 77 ira>s; Kayd) to pera ravra o eirrjeL
1	ehreiv I add.
1	judXa irXaarw one ms. : niiK d7rXd<rrws most mss., Zur.
1	i.e. quarrelling. Cf. Rep. 566 a ; Phaedr. 241 c, d;
Laws 906 d.	* Cf. Ep. ii. 310 b.
8	Cf. Ep. xiii. 363 d. For “ in the garden ” cf. Ep. ii.
313 a.
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it was the fact that things took this course, owing to you, which produced this wolf-love1 and want of fellowship between you and me.
Practically continuous with the statement made just now there comes, I find, that other statement against which, as I said, I have to make my second defence. Consider now and pay the closest attention, in case I seem to you to be lying at all and not speaking the truth. I affirm that when Archedemus 2 and Aristocritus 3 were with us in the garden, some twenty days before I .departed home from Syracuse, you made the same complaint against me that you are making now—that I cared more for Heracleides and for all the rest than for you. And in the presence of those men you asked me whether I remembered bidding you, when I first arrived, to plant settlers in the Greek cities. I granted you that I did remember, and that I still believed that this was the best policy. But, Dionysius, I must also repeat, the next observation that was made on this occasion. For I asked you whether this and this only was what I advised, or something else besides ; and you made answer to me in a most indignant and most mocking tone, as you supposed—and consequently the object of your mockery then has now turned out a reality instead of a dream4 ; for you said with a very artificial laugh, if my memory serves me—“ You bade me be educated before I did all these things or else not do them.” I replied that your memory was excellent. You then said—“ Did you mean educated in landmeasuring or what ? ” But I refrained from making
4 This seems to mean that Plato’s scheme of education, scoffed at by Dionysius, was the secret of Dion’s success— the “ dream ” of the “ philosopher-king ” being realized in his person.
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poi eliretv ovk etirov, fioflovpevos pr] apucpov prj paros eveKa tov eKTrXovv dv TTpoaedoKtov, p/q poi arevds ylyvocro dvr* evpaxpiplas.
*AAA* ovv <Sv eveKa irdvr* elpyrai, ravr* earl’ ptf pe 3ia/?aAAe Xeycov dos ovk euov eyu) ae irdXeis ‘EXAi/viSa? eppovaas vtto flapftapcov oIkI^civ, ovde D YivpaKovcnovs eTTiKOVt/tiaac ^acnXecav dvrl rvpav-vlbos peraaTqaavra. tovtoov yap ovB* ^ttov epol TrpeTTOvra eyois dv wore Xeycov pov Karai/zevaaaOai, irpds Se tovto vs ert aa</>ecrTepovs tovtcvv ei$ eXey%ov Xoyovs eyd) 8olt]v dv, et res ucavtf ttov f^atvocro Kptais, d)$ eyd) pev eKeXevov, av 8* ovk rjOeXes TTparreiv avT<r Kal pr/v ov ^aXenov etTretv evapycos d>$ ^v Tavra apiara irpaydevra Kal aol Kal 'LvpaKoalois Kal' TiiKeXuoTacs Traavv. aAA* co E rav, el pev prj <f>r]s elprjKevac ecpriKdis ravra, e^o) rrjv SIkt]v el 8’ dpoXoyecs, rd pera rovro yyyaapevo^ etvac croeftdv rov ^rr]alxopov, ttjv rraXwqdbtav avrov pipiprapevos, eK rov ipevSovs els tov dXT]0rj Xdyov peTaaTTjOi.1
1 ULerdffrqOi ms. Corr.: jzeraorijaa Zur. (-try mss.).
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the retort which it occurred to me to make, for I was alarmed about the homeward voyage I was hoping for, lest instead of having an open road I should find it shut, and all because of a short saying.
Well then, the purpose of all I have said is this : do not slander me by declaring that I was hindering you from colonizing the Greek cities that were ruined by the barbarians, and from relieving the Syracusans by substituting a monarchy for a tyranny. For you could never bring any false accusation against me that was less appropriate than these ; and, moreover, in refutation of them I could bring still clearer statements—if any competent tribunal were anywhere to be seen—showing that it was I who was urging you, and you who were refusing, to execute these plans. And, verily, it is easy to affirm frankly that these plans, if they had been executed, were the best both for you and the Syracusans, and for all the Siceliots. But, my friend, if you deny having said this, when you have said it, I am justified ; while if you confess it, you should further agree that Stesichorus1 was a wise man, and imitate his palinode, and renounce the false for the true tale.
1 A lyric poet, circa 600 b.c., said to have been struck blind for his attacks on the reputation of Helen of Troy, which he subsequently withdrew in his recantation (“ palinode ”); cf. Phaedr. 243 a, b.
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Prefatory Note.—This letter belongs, ostensibly, to the same period as the Third, when Dion had already achieved some measure of success in his struggle for the mastery of Syracuse. The writer expresses his satisfaction at the progress of Dion’s cause ; admonishes him and his followers that they must show by their deeds that they pay more than lip-service to virtue ; warns Dion, in particular, that the eyes of the world are upon him and that he must not become a prey to jealousy or arrogance. He also expresses a desire for reliable news of Sicilian affairs.
This letter again, if it be Plato’s, may well be regarded as an open letter, intended to encourage Dion’s party, with a private postscript meant only for Dion’s eyes. But it contains nothing to convince us that it really was written by Plato. On the contrary, we should hardly expect Plato to write in this style to Dion, with a mixture of flattery and reproof, and quoting for his admonition the ancient instances of Cyrus and Lycurgus, and comparing himself to a child clapping an actor, and urging Dion to become a men-pleaser and cultivate the arts of a popular demagogue. Moreover, Plato’s attitude, in thus publicly supporting Dion’s military efforts, is hardly compatible with the attitude he professes to adopt in Ep. vii. (350 c), even allowing for the interval 440
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which separates, we may suppose, the two letters. Nor does it decrease our doubts when we find a close parallel to the sentence about actors being stimulated by the applause of children in the Evagoras of Isocrates (xxxii. 3).
On the whole, then, it would seem that this is another epistolary composition of a later age falsely ascribed to Plato.
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319	L
riAarcup Attopt SupaKoattp eu TrparretP.
320 Ofycat pev </>avepdv etvac Sta Travros rov xpdvov rrjv epcfjv rrpodvpcav Trepl ras crvpcfteffyKvcas ttpayees, Kal on TroXXfjv ecyov Trepl avraw ottovS^v els rd gvpcTrepavOfjvac, ovk dXXov revds eveKa pcdXXov Br) rfjs €ttI rocs KaXocs (/>cXonpccas‘ vopcc^a) yap 8 c Ka top elvac rovs dvras rfj aXydeca errcecKecs Kal TTpdrrovras rocavra rvyyaveev 86£r/s rfjs Trpoar-TjKovoTjs. rd pev ovv els rd rrapdv avv deep elrrecv eyec KaX&s, ta de Trepl raw peXXdvraw d pey cords eanv ay aw. dvdpeca pcev yap Kal rayec Kal pd)pcT) dceveyKecv do^ecev dv Kal ere paw ecvac nvaw, dX^Oeca 3e Kat dcKacoavvr} Kal pceyaXo-TTpeTteca Kal rfj Trepl Trdvra ravra eva^pcoovvr), C f vpc<f>acTj ns dv rovs dvrcrrocovpcevovs rd rocavra npcav ecKoraJS raw aXXaiv dcac/wpecv.
Nvp ovv dfjXov pcev eanv o Xeya), dvapccpcv^QKecv de opcais dec fjpeds avrovs on TTpocr^Kec TrXeov fj Ttacdaw raw aXXa)v dvdpdiTraw dca<f>epecv rovs occrOa dij ttov. c/)avepovs ovv dec fjpeas yeveodac on eopcev
1	This refers to Dion’s military operations in Sicily in 357 b.c., and perhaps later.
2	The reference is to Dion’s plans for the political reformation of Sicily.
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PLATO TO DION OF SYRACUSE WISHES WELL DOING
It has been plain, I believe, all along that I took a keen interest in the operations1 that have been carried out, and that I was most anxious to see them finally completed. In this I was mainly prompted by my jealous regard for what is noble 2 ; for I esteem it just that those who are truly virtuous, and who act accordingly, should achieve the reputation they deserve. Now for the present (God willing) affairs are going well; but it is in the future that the chief struggle lies. For while it might be thought that excellence in courage and speed and strength might belong to various other men, everyone would agree that surpassing excellence in truth, justice, generosity and the outward exhibition of all these virtues naturally belongs to those who profess to hold them in honour.
Now the point of this remark is plain ; but none the less it is right that we should remind ourselves that it behoves certain persons (who these are of course you know) 3 to surpass the rest of mankind as if they were less than children.4 It is, therefore,
3	The persons meant are Plato’s own pupils and Dion’s political supporters.
4	For this (perhaps proverbial) phrase (cf. “ no better than a child ”) cf. Phaedr. 279 a.
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320	« t r I f vx x	\ ♦	$ \ x
toiovtoi oionrep cpapev, aAA co? re Kai eireiOT) avv deep eiTretv paSiov eaTai. rocs pev ydp aAAoi? crvpfleflrjKev dvayKaiov etvai TrXavT)0Tjvai ttoXvv D tottov, el peXXovai yvcoaOfjvai" to Se vvv VTrdp^ov Ttepi are toiovtov earriv dtare tovs e£ aTraarjs Trjs oiKovpev'qs, el Kai veaviKcvTepov ccttiv eljreiv, els eva tottov arrofiXeTreiv, Kai ev tovtcv pdXiaTa Trpds ae. Uis ovv vtto ttovtcov dpcopevos TrapaaKevdc,ov tov Te XvKovpyov ckcivov dpyaiov dirodetgcov Kai tov Kvpov Kai ei ti? aAAo? TrcoTTOTe edo^ev rjBei Kai iroXneta dieveyKeiv, dXXcos Te Kai cttciSt] E iroXXoi Kai a%eddv diravTes oi Trjde Xeyovariv d)s ttoXX'q e(JTiv cXttis dvaipeOevTos &iovvcdov Sta-</>0apf]vai Ta TrpdypiaTa Sia ttjv crqv Te Kai *Hpa-KAeiSov Kai OeoSoTov Kai tcov aAAcov yvcoptpcov (fuXoTiplav. [iaXiorTa pev ovv prfieis eirj toiovtos’ edv S’ dpa Kai yiyvrjrai ti?, av c/jalvov larpevatv, Kai Trpds to ^cXtiotov eXOoiT dv.
321 TavTa Se iaa>? yeXoiov aoi <f>alveTai etvai to epe Xeyeiv" Sioti Kai avTOS ovk dyvoeis' eya> Se Kai ev tois Oedrpois dpa) tovs dycoviaTas vtto tcov Traldcov Trapogvvopevovs, py ti vtto ye tcov <piAcov, ovs av ti? oiTprai peTa arrovorjs KaT evvoiav TrapaKeXeveaOai. vvv ovv avTol Te dycovl^eaOe Kai
rqpiv et tov Sei ezricrTe AAeTe.
Ta S’ evflaSe TTapaTrXrjalais e^ei Kaddirep vp&v irapovroiv. CTTiaTeXXeTe Se Kai d ti
Kai / 77€-
1	For Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, cf. Ep. viii. 354 b; for Cyrus cf. Ep. ii. 311 a, Laws 693 d ff.
2	See Ep. iii. 318 c note.
3	Cf. Isocr. Evag. 32. 3.
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incumbent upon us to show plainly that we are the sort of men we claim to be, and that all the more because (God willing) it will be an easy task. For whereas all other men find it necessary to wander far afield if they mean to get themselves known, you are in such a position now that people all the world over—bold though it be to say so—have their eyes fixed on one place only, and in that place upon you above all men. Seeing, then, that you have the eyes of all upon you, prepare yourself to play the part of that ancient worthy Lycurgus and of Cyrus 1 and of all those others who have been famed hitherto for their excellence of character and of statesmanship ; and that all the more because there are many, including nearly all the people here, who keep saying that, now that Dionysius is overthrown, there is every prospect that things will go to ruin owing to the jealous rivalry of yourself, and Heracleides and Theodotes 2 and the other notables. I pray, then, that no one, if possible, may suffer from this complaint ; but in case anyone should, after all, do so, you must play the part of a physician ; and so things will turn out best for you all.
Probably it strikes you as ridiculous that I should say this, seeing that you yourself also know it quite well; but I notice how even in the theatres the players are spurred on by the plaudits of the children —not to speak of their own friends—whenever a player believes them to be genuine and well-meaning in their encouragement.3 So do you also play your parts now ; and if you have need of anything send us word.
Affairs with us are in much the same state as when you were here. Send us word also about what you
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321
B TrpaKra^ vpiv rj irpd/TTovTes TvyxaveTC, cos ypets rroXXa okovovtcs ovbev tcrpev. Kai VVV CTTlOToXai irapa pev OeoboTov Kat HpaKXetbov ^Kovcriv eis AaKebaipova ^Kat Aiyivav, Tjpeis 8e, KaOdirep etpip-ai, TroXXa olkovovtcs irapd1 rcov Tfjbe ovbev tapev. evOvpov be Kat drt boKeis t ter tv evbeecrrepajs rov 7Tpocn]KovTos OcpaiTevTiKos etvai- pj] ovv Xav-OaveTO)^ ore oti bid tov dpecrKetv tois dvOpo)ttois kcll to TrpaTTCiv eerTiv, rj §’ avOdbeta ep^pia
C ^vvoikos i EvTvxei.
1	irapa W.-Mdllendorff: repi mss., Zur.
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have already done or happen to be doing now, since we know nothing although we hear many reports.
Even at this moment letters have come to Lacedaemon and Aegina from Theodotes and Heracleides ; but we, as I said, know nothing, although we hear many reports from the people here. And, Dion, do you also bear in mind that you are thought by some to be unduly wanting in affability ; so do not forget that successful action depends on pleasing people, whereas arrogance is next neighbour to isolation.
Good-luck attend thee !
EPISTLE V
Prefatory Note.—This is a letter of “ counsel ” to Perdiccas the Third, king of Macedon, recommending him to avail himself of the counsels of Euphraeus. As every form of government has a “ voice ” peculiar to itself, it requires study to distinguish these “ voices ” ; and Euphraeus will be of help in this study. If it be objected that Plato himself took no part in public life and thus gave no proof of his understanding the “ voice ” of democracy, the answer is that the Athenian democracy in his time was incapable of profiting by his “ counsel.” But Perdiccas is open to advice and not incurable.
This letter, if genuine, must fall within the limits of the reign of Perdiccas, 365 and 360 b.c. But its genuineness is defended by few scholars. The curious passage (321 d) about the “ voices ” of polities is obviously borrowed from Rep. 493 a, b. The defence of Plato’s abstention from politics is not pertinent to the real subject of the letter ; for it is the competence of Euphraeus, not Plato, that is in question. And the language here used about “ counsel ” looks very much like the work of a later composer who had Ep. vii. 330 c ff. before him. Unless the writer were himself a monarchist, the ascription of this letter to Plato may have been due (as has been suggested) to a malicious desire to paint Plato as a supporter of Macedon and its tyrants.
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II Aaron, IlepSt/CKa ev irpdrTeiv.
^v(f>paL(p pev crvveflovXevaa, KaOdzrep eTreareXXes, tcov acov ezrcpeXodpevov zrepl ravra 8 lost pt flew.
81KOLLOS 8* et/Xl KOL CTOL geVLKZJV KOL LepaV gvpflovXzjV D Xeyopevzjv uvpflovXeveLV Trepl re tcov aXXcov div dv (frpdfyfls kol cos EiV<l>paL(p 8cl ra vvv xp?} offac. ttoXXol pev yap o dvzjp xptfarLpos, peyiarov 8e ov kol ov vvv ev8erjs-dl 8l<£ re tzjv 'qXlklov kol 8ca to pz) ttoXXovs avTov TtepL ^vpflovXovs elvaL TOLS VeOLS. earTL yap 8?] TLS <f>CjQVZ) TCOV TToXlTCLCOV CKaOTTjS KaOarrepet tlvcov ^dcov, aAAi? pev BrjpoKpartas, oXXtj 8* dXcyapxLas, y 8* ad povap%tas. ravras c/)aL€v pev dv eTrloTaadaL zrapTToXXoL, TrXetaTov 8* E azroXeLTTOVTaL tov KaTavoeLV avrds ttXtjv oXlycov
8zj TLVCOV. Z)TLS peV OV odv TCOV TToXLTeLCOV TTjV avrzjs </>0eyyz)TaL cfjcovzjv Trpos tc Oeovs Kal zrpds dvOpcoTrovs, Kal Tzj </>covzj Tas Trpd^eLs erropevas dzro8L8cp> ddXXeL Te del Kal arco(,€TaLt pLpovpevzj 8* dXXrjv <f)0eLpeTai. Trpos ravr’ ovv JLixfipatos aoL ylyvoLT ov^ z^kloto dv ypr/OLpos, Kalzrep Kal rrpds aAAa cdv dv8p€Los‘ tovs yap Trjs povap%las Xdyovs 1 Perdiccas was king of Macedon 365-360 b.c.
2	A native of Euboea and pupil of Plato.
2 Cf. Rep. 493 a-c.
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PLATO TO PERDICCAS 1 WISHES WELL-DOING
I counselled Euphraeus,2 in accordance with your message, to devote his time to the task of caring for your interests ; and I feel myself bound also to give you friendly, and what is called “ sacred,” counsel both about the other matters you mention and as to how you ought now to make use of Euphraeus. For the man is useful for many things, the most important being that in which you yourself are deficient owing to your youth, and also because it is a matter about which there are not many counsellors available for the young. For forms of government, like animals, have each their own kind of language,3 one for democracy, another for oligarchy, and a third kind for monarchy ; and though a vast number of people would assert that they understand these languages, yet all but a few of them are very far indeed from discerning them. Now each of these polities, if it speaks its own language both to gods and to men, and renders its actions conformable to its language, remains always flourishing and secure ; but if it imitates another it becomes corrupted. It is for this study, then, that Euphraeus will be specially useful to you, although there are also other studies in which he is competent. For he, I hope, will help you to
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322 ovy rpaar avrov cAtt/^co gwegevpyaeLV rcov nepl rrjv arjv biarpiftyv dvrcov. els ravr ovv avrcp ypcbpevos dvyaei re avrbs Kal ckclvov rrXeiara d)(f>eX'qaei,s •
’Edv §€ rts aKovaas ravra eirrrp HAdrajp, a>$ eoLK€) 7rpo(TTroi€Lrai pev rd ^poKparca gvp-(frepovra elbevat,, e£bv 8* ev rat br/pcp Xeyecv Kal avpflovXeveiv avrcp rd fteX.ri.crra ov rrcbrrore avacrrds e(/>0ey^arot rrpbs ravr elrretv earcv ort IIAarcop bi/je ev rrj irarplbL yeyove Kal rov 8fjp,ov B KareXa^ev 7]8y] irpecrflvrepov Kal el0iap,evov vrrb ra>v ep/npocrdev ttoXXo. Kal dyopoca rfj eKelvov ^vpflovXr] TTpdrretv e^rel Travrutv dv TjSicrra KaOairep irarpl avve^ovXevev avrcp, el py parYjv pev Kiv^vvevcretv (pero, irXeov 8* ovSev iroLijaeiv. ravrov olpat bpdaac dv Kal rr]V epr^v gvpflovX'qv. el yap bo^atpev aviarcos ^yecv, rroXXd dv xalpeiv 'qp'iv eliruiv cKrbs dv ylyvotro rrjs rrepl epe Kal rd epa C gvpflovXfjs. EvTu^et.
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explore the speech of monarchy as well as any of the persons you employ. So if you make use of him for this purpose you will not only benefit yourself but will also be helping him immensely.
Suppose, however, that on hearing this someone were to say : “ Plato, as it seems, is claiming to know what is of advantage to democracy ; yet when he has had it in his power to speak before the demos and to counsel it for the best he has never yet stood up and made a speech ”—to this you may reply that “ Plato was born late in the history of his country, and he found the demos already old and habituated by the previous statesmen to do many things at variance with his own counsel.1 For he would have given counsel to it, as to his father, with the greatest possible pleasure, had he not supposed that he would be running risks in vain, and would do no good. And I suppose that he would do the same as regards counselling me. For if he deemed us to be in an incurable state, he would bid us a long farewell and leave off giving counsel about me or my affairs.” Good-luck be thine !
1 Cf. Ep. vii. 325 a, c ff.; and, for a theory of “ counsel,** Ep. vii. 330 c ff.
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Prefatory Note.—The purpose of this letter is to urge Hermeias, the tyrant of Atarneus, to cultivate friendly relations with Erastus and Coriscus who lived in the neighbouring town of Scepsis. This, argues the writer, will be for the benefit of both parties by joining the practical efficiency of the one to the theoretical ability of the other. And to cement their union this letter, read over many times in common, should serve as a bond ; and they should swear fidelity by the All-ruling God and his Lord and Father.
This letter was condemned long ago on the ground that what it says (in 322 e) of Plato’s personal ignorance of Hermeias is in conflict with the account of Hermeias given by Strabo. Possibly Strabo was misinformed; but even granting this, there are various other objections to the letter which make it difficult to believe in its authenticity. In its tone and style it has many points of resemblance to Ep. ii. In both the writer dwells on the value of combining “ wisdom ” with “ power ” (vi. 322 d ff., and ii. 310 e) ; in both he advises that, in case of dispute, reference should be made to himself (vi. 323 b and ii. 310 d) ; in both he charges his correspondents to read over his letter frequently (vi. 323 c, and ii. 314 c) ; and in both he makes obscure 454
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references to Divine Principles. It seems, therefore, fairly safe to conclude that Ep. vi. is by the same author as Ep. ii.; and if further evidence were needed that the latter epistle is un-Platonic it is sufficiently provided by the former with its astounding conclusion that these three gentlemen are to swear by strange divinities, and, moreover (all-important though the matter is) not to be wholly in earnest about their oath but to take it “ with a blend of earnestness and jest ” (an ill-timed reminiscence of some passages in the Laws'). The ostensible date of this letter is circa 350 b.c.
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flAdrcov 'Ep/xeia Kal 'EpduTcp Kal E op iokoj ev TTparrcLV.
'Epol </>aiveTai Oedov tls vpw tv%t]v ayaOtfv, dv ev de^r/o^e, evpevcos Kal LKavcos irapacrKeva^eiv. oi/cetre yap Brj yecTOves re vpcv avTois Kal ypeiav D eypvTes toore aAAijAous ei? rd peytcrra co^eAeiv.
*Ep/xeia pev yap ovtc lttttodv 7rXfj0os ovtc dAXrjs iroXepiKfjs (jvppayias ovS* av ypvoov Trpoayevo-pevov yevocr' dv peidpiv eis ra irdvra dvvapis, rj tyXaiv ^e^aicov tc Kal rj0os eyovrcov vyies’ 'Epdarrcp Se Kal EopioKcp, irpds rfj rcov eiScov ao</>la rfj KaXrj TavTT] ^p' dyd>t Kainep yepoov a>v, irpoadecv aortas Tfjs nepl rovs irovTjpovs Kal ddiKovs (/wXaKTLKTjs Kai twos dpvvrucfjs dvvapeois- dnecpoL E ydp elcrc Sia to peO' 7]pa>v perptcov dvrcov Kal ov
KaKuiv av^vov dLarerpL^evat tov ^lov. Sid S17 tovtojv irpoadecv elrrov, iva prj dvayKa^covTat, Tfjs dXrjdwfjs pev apeXeiv ao^las, Tfjs Se av0pa>7rivT)s tc Kal dvayKatas empeXeLcrfaL pei^ovcos Sei.
1 Hermeias was tyrant of Atarneus, circa 351 b.c. Erastus and Coriscus were pupils of Plato who lived at Scepsis, near
y 1*1 (^11S
’ Plato would be about 77 in 351-350 b.c. The point of 456
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PLATO TO HERMEIAS AND ERASTUS AND CORISCUS 1 WISHES WELL-DOING
Some God, as it seems plain to me, is preparing for you good fortune in a gracious and bountiful way, if only you accept it with grace. For you dwell near together as neighbours in close association so that you can help one another in the things of greatest importance. For Hermeias will find in his multitude of horses or of other military equipment, or even in the gaining of gold itself, no greater source of power for all purposes than in the gaining of steadfast friends possessed of a sound character ; while Erastus and Coriscus, in addition to this fair Science of Ideas, need also—as I, old though I am,2 assert—the science which is a safeguard in dealing with the wicked and unjust, and a kind of self-defensive power. For they lack experience owing to the fact that they have spent a large part of their lives in company with us who are men of moderation and free from vice ; and for this reason, as I have said, they need these additional qualities, so that they may not be compelled to neglect the true Science, and to pay more attention than is right to that which is human this allusion to his age may be that old men ought rather to cultivate other-worldliness.
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ravTTjv S-’ av tt]V dvvapbbv ']&ppb€bas pbob (fabverab 323 ^vo’ei tc, dcra /z^ttco fvyyeyovoTi, Kal tcX^TI
€fJLi7€tpla$ €bXr]</)€vab.
Ti ovv Brj Aeyco; ooi /zep, 'Epp. eta, 7r&7T€bpapfvo$ ’HLpdcrrov Kal IdopioKov TrXcova r/ av, <f>rjpl Kac pLTjvvco Kal pLaprvpto p,rj paddos evpfjaebv ae d^bOTTicrroTepa fjOrj tovtojv tujv ytbTovojv ex^aOab 8tj Travrl gvpflovXevoj dbKaup rpoircp tovtojv to)V avdpdjv, [JbY] vrapepyov rjyovpbevbp' YLoplaKip Se Kab ’Epaarcp irdXbV 'Epp^bov avT^x^adab gvpflovXos B €bp,b Kal 7T€bpacr0ab rat? dvOegeabv dXXrjXoJv els p,bav a<f>bK€(jf)ab <f>bXlas gvpbTrXoKtfv. dv Se Tb$ vpojv apa TaVTYjV TTTj Xv€bV SoKT), TO ydp dv0pd)TTbVOV OV TravTa-n-acrb fteftabov, bevpo Trap1 epbe Kal tovs Gp,ov$ TTCpbTreTe pbop,(f>rjs KaTrpyopov CTTbOToX'qv dbpxu yap Slier] re Kal ab8ob tovs Trap* Tjpbojv cvtcvOcv eXOovTas Xoyovs, cl pbrj ti to XvOev p,eya Tvxob yev6p,€vov, eiraj&fjs TjO’Tbvocrovv pbdXXov dv <rvpb<pvcrab Kab crvv&fjorab iraXbV eis Trjv Trpovirapxovcrav (fjbXoTTjTa C Te Kal Kobvojvlav, r^v av1 pbev <f>bXocro<f>ujp,€V arravTCS TjpbCbs tc Kal vpbCbs, dcrov dv SwoipbeOa Kab cKauTbp TrapebKT], Kvpba Ta vvv KtxPrl(rlJ'c!)$r]lJ'£va eaTai* to Se dv pbTj 8pajpb€V TavTa ovk €pdj‘ (fj'qpbrjv ydp dyaOrjv p,avT€vop,ab, Kal <f>r]pbl 8rj rav(F rjpbas iravT* aya3a irobryrcbv, dv Oeds edeXr).
TavT'qv tt[v €7TbcrToXrjV TrdvTas vpbas Tpeis ovTas
1 b.v mss. corr.: Hrav mss., Zur.
1 For the language here cf. Symp. 192 e, 215 o.
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and necessitated. Now Hermeias, on the other hand, seems to me—so far as I can judge without having met him as yet—to possess this practical ability both by nature and also through the skill bred of experience.
What, then, do I suggest ? To you, Hermeias, I, who have made trial of Erastus and Coriscus more fully than you, affirm and proclaim and testify that you will not easily discover more trustworthy characters than these your neighbours; and I counsel you to hold fast to these men by every righteous means, and regard this as a duty of no secondary importance. To Coriscus and Erastus the counsel I give is this—that they in turn should hold fast to Hermeias, and endeavour by thus holding to one another to become united in the bonds of friendship. But in case any one of you should be thought to be breaking up this union in any way—for what is human is not altogether durable—send a letter here to me and my friends stating the grounds of complaint ; for I believe that—unless the disruption should happen to be serious—the arguments sent you from here by us, based on justice and reverence, will serve better than any incantation to weld you and bind you together 1 once again into your former state of friendship and fellowship. If, then, all of us —both we and you—practise this philosophy, as each is able, to the utmost of our power, the prophecy I have now made will come true ; but if we fail to do this, I keep silence as to the consequence ; for the prophecy I am making is one of good omen, and I declare that we shall, God willing, do all these things well.
All you three must read this letter, all together if
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dvayvcovaL XPV> /zaAtcrza ddpoovs, €t 8e /Z7/, Kara Svo, Koivrj Kara bvvafMV cbs otov t ecrrl irXetaraKis, /cat XPV^0-1, 2 ovvOt/kt) Kal vopbcv Kvplco, D o eon Sucaiov, €7Top,vvvras ottov^t] re a/xa p,rj dfjbovcrq) Kal rrj ttjs OTrov&fjs dSeXc/rrj zratSta, /cat rov tcov itovtcov Oedv rjyepbova tcov re ovrcov Kal tcov p,eXX6vTcov, tov tc rjycp,6vos Kal airtov TraTtpa KvpLov €7rop,vvvTa$, ov, dv ovtcos cf)i,Xo(yo</>d>p,€v, ecooixeda irdvTes ua^cos els 8vvap,cv dvOpcorrcov €v8aip,6vcov.
1 For similar expressions cf. Laws 761 d, 803 c.
2 The divine “ Ruler ” and his “ Father ” may perhaps be identified with the World-Soul and Demiurge of the
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possible, or if not by twos ; and as often as you possibly can read it in common, and use it as a form of covenant and a binding law, as is right; and with an earnestness that is not out of tune combined with the playfulness that is sister to earnestness,1 swear by the God that is Ruler of all that is and that shall be, and swear by the Lord and Father of the Ruler and Cause,2 Whom, if we are real philosophers, we shall all know truly so far as men well-fortuned3 can.
Timaeus; or else with the Sun and the Idea of Good in the Republic (508 a, 516 s, c, 517 c). Cf. also Ep. ii. 312 e ff.
3 evScu/zwj/, in Platonic usage, implies nobility of spirit as well as felicity ; cf. Ep. viii. 354 c, 355 c.
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Prefatory Note.—This is the longest and most important of the Platonic Epistles, and has the best claims to authenticity. From internal evidence we may infer that it was written after the murder of Dion (in 353 b.c.) and before the overthrow of the usurper Callippus in the following year.
While the letter purports to be a message of “ counsel ” to Dion’s friends it really contains a description and a defence of the whole course of Plato’s participation in the political affairs of Sicily, and thus constitutes an elaborate Apologia pro vita sua.
The letter is so long and so full of digressions that a brief summary may be found useful.
323 d-326 b. Plato’s policy the same as Dion’s. History of Plato’s early life, and how he came to form his political creed, and to stand aloof from public life at Athens owing to its corrupt state.
326 b-328 d. Plato’s first visit to Sicily. His view of its evil social and political conditions. The friendship he formed with Dion, who came to share his ethical and political creed. How he was urged by Dion, after the death of Dionysius the Elder, to revisit Syracuse, and aid him in effecting a political reformation by training up the young Dionysius to become a philosopher-king.
828 d-330 b. Plato’s second visit to Sicily. How he
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was induced to go by the fear of seeming to prove false both to his friendship for Dion and to the cause of philosophy. But his visit proved a failure. Hostile factions slandered Dion and secured his banishment by the young Dionysius, while Plato himself was treated with suspicion. None the less, he kept doing his utmost to influence Dionysius aright.
330 c-331 d. Now Plato must turn to the main purpose of his letter, which is to give counsel to Dions friends. But a counsellor, like a doctor, can only prescribe for those who are willing to act on his advice. And it is a mistake to force the unwilling or to use violent means to rectify the conduct of a father or a fatherland.
831 d-334 c. So Plato’s present advice will be similar to that formerly given by him and Dion to Dionysius. They urged him to cultivate self-control and to make loyal friends, warning him by the unhappy example of his father ; and they advised him as to his policy. But slander and treachery again prevailed and Dion was exiled. But he returned and by deeds instead of words taught Dionysius in severer fashion, until treachery and slander again attacked him with fatal results. He was accused of seeking to make himself a despot, and two false friends did him to death. It is true that his murderers were Athenians ; but no slur should be cast on Athens on that account; for was not his best friend also an Athenian ?
334 c-337 e. This account of the advice he gave Dionysius and its sequel is intended as an admonition also to those who consult him now. The policy advised was the abolition of despotism in
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Sicily and the establishment of constitutional government, with just laws in all the cities. Dionysius, because he rejected this advice, now lives an ignoble life ; Dion, because he followed it, has met a noble death. If only Dion had been successful he would have secured for all Sicily the blessings which can only come from the reign of Law. Let his friends, therefore, follow now in his footsteps; let them cease from party-strife and reprisals ; let them practise moderation and self-control in the hour of victory ; and, seeing that the Ideal State under a philosopher-king is now impracticable, let them form a constitution in which Law is King.
337 e-340 b. Plato, having thus concluded his “ counsel ” to Dion’s friends, proceeds with the narrative of his relations with Dionysius. His second visit to Sicily had been ended by the outbreak of war, but he had promised to return after the war on condition that Dion was recalled from exile. But when the tyrant wished to defer the recall of Dion Plato was reluctant to return. Finally, however, he yielded to the urgent entreaties of Dionysius, backed up by the advice of Dion, his Athenian friends, and his friend Archytas of Tarentum. It was reported that Dionysius had recovered his enthusiasm for philosophy ; and Plato felt that, if this were true, he dare not miss the possible chance of seeing his dreams and Dion’s fulfilled.
340 b-341 a. On this his third visit to Sicily Plato decided to begin by putting to the test the tyrant’s interest in philosophy. The test was made by explaining the toil and time it involved owing to the length of the necessary propaedeutic. Only those
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who can face the ordeal of “ plain living and high thinking ” survive this test.
841 b-345 c. A long digression is here made, dealing with Plato’s views on philosophy and its teaching. Dionysius, he says, was an unsatisfactory pupil, since he claimed to be already an expert in philosophy. Later on, it is said, he wrote a treatise on metaphysics himself which he claimed to be superior to Plato’s lectures. But he and all others who make such claims are impostors. The deepest doctrines do not admit of written expression, and can only be the fruit of lifelong study ; hence, says Plato, I have never written them down myself, nor would the attempt be anything but harmful (342 a).
Why the ultimate realities are thus incommunicable is shown by an analysis of philosophic apprehension and expression. Knowledge, and the Real which is its object, are approached through senseperception and verbal description. The elements of this last are the Name and the Definition ; while what the senses perceive is the phenomenon or Image. And we must apprehend Name, Definition, Image and Knowledge (“ the first Four ”) before we attain to the Real (“ the Fifth ”) (342 e).
For we must be clear as to how the Real differs from the Sensible and its expression. The Name and the Definition give us quality, not essence. And Name and Definition, like the sensible Image, are never fixed but always shifting and relative. So because the nature of “ the Four ” is thus defective, the student who seeks to apprehend through them “ the Fifth ” (Ideal Reality) is filled with confusion ; for in seeking the essence he finds the quality always 466
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intruding. And it is only by searching scrutiny of the “ First Four ” concomitants of apprehension that the student can hope to win through to a vision of the Real—and then only if he be of his own nature akin to that Ideal Object of reason : and that vision comes, when it does come, by a sudden flash, “ as it were a light from heaven ” (844 b).
The approach to Philosophy being thus arduous, no “ serious ” teacher would ever try to teach these “ serious ” themes in public or write them down. So that if Dionysius has written on metaphysics it only shows that he misunderstands the subject, and that his motive is to gain a cheap reputation for culture. For he received one lesson only on metaphysics from Plato. But whatever be the tyrant’s views regarding philosophy and his own philosophic competence, it is monstrous that he should have shown such disrespect as he did to Plato, the acknowledged Master-philosopher (845 c).
345 c-350 b. The narrative of the third Sicilian visit is now resumed, after the philosophic digression ; and it is a narrative of the insults heaped on Plato by Dionysius. To begin with, the latter broke his agreement by refusing to allow the revenues of the exiled Dion to be sent to him. In anger at this Plato said he would return home ; but on the tyrant’s proposing easier terms for Dion, he consented to remain until they got a reply from Dion. Presently, however, Dionysius turned round and said that he would have all Dion’s property sold, keep a half of it for Dion’s son, and let Plato take the balance to Dion (347 d).
As this happened when the sailing-season
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(summer of 861 b.c.) was already over, it was useless to expostulate further; and Plato, caged like a bird, was intent only on escaping as soon as possible. Soon after this a mutiny arose among the mercenary force at Syracuse, owing to the attempt of Dionysius to cut down their pay. For this the blame was thrown on Heracleides, the democratic leader, and his arrest was ordered. Theodotes, however, pleaded for his life, and Dionysius agreed to let him leave the country unharmed. But this agreement he broke the next day, in spite of the renewed intervention of Theodotes and Plato, by sending out soldiers to hunt for Heracleides and seize him. Luckily, however, he made his escape (849 c).
Dionysius’s next piece of disrespect was to turn Plato out of the Acropolis and give him a lodging near the soldiers’ quarters. And he found a new pretext for quarrelling in the visits paid by Plato to Theodotes, the friend ofc Dion and Heracleides, which he regarded as a slight to himself. Plato found himself threatened also with violence at the hands of the soldiers amongst whom he lived ; so he appealed for help to Archytas of Tarentum, and a Tarentine vessel was dispatched with a request to Dionysius that he should allow Plato to leave Sicily ; which request was granted (850 b).
850 b-351 e. On his return from this third Sicilian expedition Plato visited Olympia where he met Dion. Dion was eager to begin military operations against Dionysius, but Plato refused his support on the ground that he had been the guest of the tyrant and was averse to fomenting discord, foreseeing the evils that would inevitably result from
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civil war. But his counsels of moderation went unheeded. Yet Dion did not seek power for his own sake but for the sake of the public good ; he was not selfish or avaricious or vengeful, but strove to establish the reign of Justice in the State by just means. Prudent though he was, his fall was due to an error of judgement: he failed to gauge accurately the depth of the wickedness of the men with whom he had to deal. The dagger that slew Dion in the hour of his success plunged deep into the very heart of Sicily (351 e).
351 e-352 a. Conclusion.—The “ counsel ” based on the experiences now related has been already set forth. And the narrative of the third visit has been given at this length in order to refute distorted accounts in which Plato’s acts and motives had been misrepresented. If it serves to fulfil this purpose and convince his readers that he was justified in what he said and did, he will be well content.
From this summary it will be seen that the letter is, in the main, autobiographical. Its professed object, to offer “ counsel ” to Dion’s friends, is obviously not its chief object, since only one page (336 e-337 e) out of nearly thirty is devoted to the actual statement of that “ counsel.” The chief object can only be that of pleading justification for the part played by Plato in the internal affairs of Sicily and in the struggle between the rival leaders Dionysius and Dion. The main points of the argument, as derived from the personal experiences narrated, would seem to be these : First, a strong re-assertion of his political creed, namely, that it is only under the rule of the philosopher-king, or, failing
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that, under the rule of just laws in a constitutional republic, that any State can hope to flourish. Plato’s conviction of this was the outcome of his early experiences in Athens, and all that he saw later, both at home and abroad, only served to confirm it. Next, he wished to make it clear that this conviction, this political philosophy, was one of the main principles which had governed all his actions in regard to Sicilian affairs. He felt himself forced, as he puts it, to have dealings with Dionysius “ lest he should be betraying Philosophy.” When Providence seemed to be offering a splendid opportunity of realizing the philosopher’s dream of the Ideal State, he felt it incumbent upon him to seize that opportunity : his conscience compelled him. Another reason for his actions which is strongly emphasized throughout the letter was his close friendship with Dion, a friendship based on community of conviction. Dion was a convert to Plato’s ethical system and shared his political creed. Therefore Dion’s cause and the cause of Philosophy were inextricably intertwined ; and the claims of friendship came to reinforce the claims of creed.
These are the main points pressed as supplying a justification of Plato’s actions and their motives. But his actions, however well-intentioned, were not successful. Therefore much of the narrative, and of the underlying argument, is framed with the view of explaining this ill-success. The main cause lay in the character of Dionysius, who was fickle, treacherous and vain. Others who should share the blame are Dion’s enemies at the Court of Syracuse, who set the tyrant against him. Instance after instance is given of the suspicion and the treachery of Diony-470
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sius in his dealings with Dion and with Plato, and of the prevalence of calumny at the Court of Syracuse. Nor was Dion himself wholly blameless, for it was against Plato’s advice that he set out on the final enterprise against Dionysius which cost him his life.
These, then, are the main points—apart from the philosophical digression—which emerge from this lengthy, and somewhat confused, narrative. And from a consideration of these points we may gather something of the reasons which moved Plato to write this letter of self-justification. Evidently he is trying to meet hostile criticism ; and we may fairly suppose that the main points of the attack corresponded to the main points of his defence. After Dion’s failure and death in 353 b.c. no doubt his supporters were ready enough to throw the blame on someone, and Plato, as his most influential adviser, was the most obvious person to blame. He, like the murderer Callippus (they would say), was an Athenian; he, very likely, had helped to embroil Dion with Dionysius ; all his pretended influence at the Court of Syracuse had only proved mischievous, judged by results ; and, in fact, if only this Athenian had not come meddling with Sicilian affairs everything might have turned out much better. Possibly also they accused Plato of fraud in connexion with Dion’s property.
It is easy enough to understand how such attacks might be made at such a crisis on the probity and good sense and consistency of Plato, and how he might have felt himself driven to defend himself against such baseless charges. But it is rather more difficult to see the relevance of what is known as
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° the philosophical digression ”—a passage which some critics have condemned (not unnaturally) as a spurious insertion. It may be suggested that Plato’s purpose in stressing the abstruse and difficult nature of philosophy is to rebut the charge that he had failed to convert Dionysius to views shared by himself and Dion. We may also conjecture that his exposition of the nature of Reality, on which he bases his denial that metaphysics can be explained in writing, is inserted with the object of exploding the notion that Dionysius, or any of his other teachers, were philosophers at all in any true sense of the word.) For it appears that Dionysius claimed to be a competent exponent of Idealism, and that many were inclined to accept his claims ; and doing so, they might be tempted to ascribe Plato’s quarrel with the tyrant to professional jealousy. Or else they might argue that if Dionysius could master the subject so easily and quickly, what need can there be for the prolonged course of training prescribed by Plato ? And it is to correct such ignorance of the true nature of philosophy, and to expose the hollowness of the claims of philosophic impostors, and thereby to justify his own attitude towards Dionysius, that Plato writes at such length on the subject. He writes, also, with something like passion, because he feels that the criticisms levelled at him are levelled at Philosophy herself, and that her honour is at stake.
As regards the philosophical exposition itself, there is little or nothing that is not either expressed or implied in the statements of Idealism contained in Plato’s Dialogues. Two points only need here be indicated, to supplement the paraphrase already given in our summary, and the references in the 472
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footnotes. For one thing, the use of the term “ knowledge ” is somewhat confusing, since it sometimes seems to be equated with intellectual apprehension in general, and at other times with pure cognition by the reason. As applied to Reality, or the Ideas, it can, of course, only be used in this latter sense of “ scientific knowledge.”
The other point of technical interest is that here Ideas are postulated of artificial as well as natural objects, contrary to what Aristotle says about the Platonic theory, as well as to some well-known recent expositions of “ the later Platonism.” Without entering upon this controverted subject, it is enough to say here that, whether or not Plato ever adopted a later theory of the kind described, the Idealism propounded in this letter is, in all essentials, the same as “ the earlier theory ” of the Phaedo and Republic.. The Idea is the inexpressible and incommunicable Real which lies behind all existence, objective or subjective.
Now while the apologetic character of this letter is sufficiently clear, doubts have been raised as regards its historical setting. Is it really likely that Dion’s followers, whether at Syracuse or at Leontini, would have written to Plato for advice, and put in writing also the criticisms and charges implied in this written answer ? And can we easily imagine Plato penning this long narrative of events in Sicily for the benefit of people who must have been perfectly familiar with Sicilian history for years past ? Moreover it is difficult to suppose that the tyrant Callippus would allow the dispatch of any nonofficial communications between Syracuse and foreign ports. These considerations seem to render it more 473
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probable that not only is this letter an ** open ” letter addressed rather to the general public than to the parties named in the superscription, but that superscription itself is merely a literary device. The letter was never meant to be sent to Sicily at all. And, this being so, the natural corollary is that the hypothetical letter from Dion’s party asking for advice is equally imaginary. So that what Plato is doing in this letter is to indulge in a literary fiction which enables him to publish in epistolary form what is at once a history, an apology and a manifesto. For what public, then, was this intended, if we rule out the Sicilians ? There can be little doubt as to the answer : it was the public opinion of his own countrymen which Plato was chiefly concerned to influence : the ignorant gossip, the malicious rumours, the damaging misrepresentations current at Athens, were what annoyed him most and what he was most anxious to disprove.
It may be noticed, further, that this view of the letter is supported by the points of contact it has with the Antidosis of Isocrates, a speech contemporary with the letter and, like it, largely autobiographical and apologetic. The way in which Isocrates there criticizes Plato and tries to belittle his work as a writer and teacher is sufficient to show the kind of misrepresentation and professional jealousy against which Plato had to contend at home. And in the defence contained in this letter there is probably much of pointed reference to those domestic critics —pseudo-philosophers of the Dionysian type, sophistical quibblers, and rhetors and writers the dupes of unstable words.
Lastly, the severity with which Sicilian luxury is 474
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condemned, combined with the care taken to exculpate Athens from any complicity in the murder of Dion, helps to confirm the view that this seventh letter was published, in the first instance at least, for circulation in Athens and not in Syracuse.
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riAarcov tol$ ddcovos oiKeiois re Kal eralpois €V TTpdrTGLV.
5 E tt c cr7 € t Aa7€ poi vopi^eiv Beiv ryv Bidvoiav vpcov eivai ryv avryv yv et%e Kal Auw, Kal By Kat Koivcoveiv BieKeXeveode poi, KaO' dcrov oios 7* dpi 324 tpW Ka'L Xdycp. eyd> Be, d pev B6£av Kal emOv-
!	*■ X	J /	> / j	/
piav ryv avryv eyere eKeivcp, t;vp<pypi Koivcovyaeiv, d Be py, flovAevaecrOai TroXXaKis. rls 8’ yv y eKeivov Bidvoia Kal emOvpia, oyeBov ovk eiKa^cov aAA . cos eiocos craepeos ewroip av. ore yap Kar dpyas ds HvpaKovcras eyd) dcfaiKopyv uyeBov cry rerrapaKovra yeyovcos, ddcov eiye ryv yXudav yv 7a vvv ^TTTTapivos yeyove, Kal yv ea^e Tore Bo^av, B ravryv Kal BiereXeaev e^cov, ^dupaKoodovs oieaOai
Beiv eXevdepovs eivai, Kara vopovs rovs dplarovs OLKovvras* cuore ovoev uavpacrrov cl tl$ Ucaiv koa, tovtov eis ryv avryv 86^av irepl rroXirelas eKeivcp yeveaOai <jvp</>pova TTOiycreie. ris 8’ yv 6 rpoiros rys yeveaecos avrys, ovk arra^iov aKovaai veep Kal py veep, rreipdaopai Be e^ dp^ys avryv eyd) rrpos vpas Bie£eXdeiv e%€.i yap Kaipov rd vvv.
1 Dion was about twenty in 388-387 b.c., the date of Plato’s first visit to Syracuse ; so if this letter was written in 353 b.c. the birth of Hipparinus (probably Dion’s son, not his nephew) should be put at about 373 b.c. Cf. Ep. viii. Prefatory Note and 355 e.
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PLATO TO DION’s ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS WISHES WELL-DOING
You wrote to me that I ought to consider that your policy was the same as that which Dion had ; and moreover you charged me to support it, so far as I can, both by deed and word. Now if you really hold the same views and aims as he, I consent to support them, but if not, I will ponder the matter many times over. And what was his policy and his aim I will tell you, and that, as I may say, not from mere conjecture but from certain knowledge. For when I originally arrived at Syracuse, being about forty years old, Dion was of the age which Hipparinus has now reached,1 and the views which he had then come to hold he continued to hold unchanged ; for he believed that the Syracusans ought to be free and dwell under the best laws. Consequently, it is no matter of surprise if some Deity has made Hipparinus also come to share his views about government and be of the same mind. Now the manner in which these views originated is a story well worth hearing for young and old alike, and I shall endeavour to narrate it to you from the beginning ; for at the present moment it is opportune.
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Neo? eyd) ttotc d)v ttoXXols 8x] ravrov eiraBov" a)r]6r]v, ei Bclttov epavTov yevot/XT/v Kvpios, enl ra c xoiva 797? 7roAeco? evOvs levai. Kal poi ti^ox rivej tojv Trjs irdXeaJS TrpaypaTOJV Toial8e Trapeirecrov.
'Ytto ttoXXojv yap rrjs rare vroXiTelas Xoidopov-p,€V7)S peTaftoXr] ytypcrat, Kal rrjs peTaftoXxjs eis Kai TTCVT'QKOVrd TIVeS dv8p€S TTpoverTYjeraV dpyOVTGS, €V&€Ka piev ev acrrei, 8eKa 8* ev Ileipaie?, xrepl re ayopav eKaxepoi tovtojv oaa t ev tois acrxeai SioiKeiv edei, TpiaKovTa 8e iravTCov dpyovxes kut-D ecrTTjcrav avTOKpaxopes. tovtojv 8p Tives oiKeiol Te ovTes Kal yvdpipoi exvyyavov epot, Kal 8x] Kal TrapeKaXovv evBvs ojs cttI irpocrqKovTa TTpaypard pie. Kal eyaj OavpiacrTov ov8ev eiraBov vtto veo-TrjTOS' cprjOpv ydp avTovs gk tlvos ddiKov ftlov em Stxaiov TpoTTOv dyovTas biotK-qaeiv 8r] tt/v ttoXiv, ovate avTOis atjjodpa Trpocre'iyov tov vovv, tI Ttpa^oiev. Kal eojpajv1 2 8?y ttov tovs dvdpas ev ypovcp dXlyaj ypv&rjv dirobelgavTas ttjv epnrpocrBev TToXiTeiav, Ta Te dXXa Kal <f>lXov dv8pa epiol E TTpea^vTcpov	ov eyaj oxeSdv ovk dv
aujyvvolpiTjv eiTrdjv diKaioTaTOV etvai tojv totc, err I Tiva tojv ttoXitojv pied* eTepajv eirepiTTOV, pia d^ovTa 325 (jjs airoBavovp,evov, iva 8y pieTe^oi tojv TrpayptaTOJv avTois, eiTe ftovXoiro eiTe pixy d 8’ ovk extelBeTo, Trav 8e xrapeKivdvvevae TraBecv irpiv dvoalajv avTOis epyajv yeveaOai kolvojvos’ d 8rj xrdvTa KaOopujv koi
1 e&pwv : bp&v mss., Zur.
1 Plato’s uncle Charmides and his cousin Critias were among the leaders of “ the Thirty.”
2 For this episode see Apol. Socr. 32 c.
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In the days of my youth my experience was the same as that of many others. I thought that as soon as I should become my own master I would immediately enter into public life. But it so happened, I found, that the following changes occurred in the political situation.
In the government then existing, reviled as it was by many, a revolution took place ; and the revolution was headed by fifty-one leaders, of whom eleven were in the City and ten in the Piraeus—each of these sections dealing with the market and with all municipal matters requiring management — and Thirty were established as irresponsible rulers of all. Now of these some were actually connexions and acquaintances of mine 1; and indeed they invited me at once to join their administration, thinking it would be congenial. The feelings I then experienced, owing to my youth, were in no way surprising : for I imagined that they would administer the State by leading it out of an unjust way of life into a just way, and consequently I gave my mind to them very diligently, to see what they would do. And indeed I saw how these men within a short time caused men to look back on the former government as a golden age ; and above all how they treated my aged friend Socrates, whom I would hardly scruple to call the most just of men then living, when they tried to send him, along with others, after one of the citizens, to fetch him by force that he might be put to death —their object being that Socrates, whether he wished or no, might be made to share in their political actions; he, however, refused to obey and risked the uttermost penalties rather than be a partaker in their unholy deeds.2 So when I beheld all these actions and
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tlv aAAa rotavra ov optKpd, €$vcrx€pav<i re Kal cpavTOv Grrav'qyayov drro tcov totg KaKuov. XP°VOP 8c ov 77oAAa> /z€7€7r€cre ra tcov TpiaKOVTa re Kal iracra tj totc TToXiTela. ttclAiv 8e [3pa8vTepov pev, GlXkG 8g pG OpCOS T] 7T€pl TO TTpaTTGLV TO. KOLVa Kal B iroXl/TLKa €7Tl0v[Ma. T}V OVV Kal GV GKGLVOIS, O.TG TCTapaypevots, rroXXa ytyvdpeva a ri? dv 8vcrxe~ pdvecG, Kal ov8cv tl OavpaoTov pv Ttpooplas GX^pdov ylyvccrOat tlvcov tlctl pGtl^ovs gv pGTafloXats’ Kal rot, TToXXrj yG exprjaavTO °'L totg KareXOovres GTTLGLKGLa. KOTO, 8g TtVa TVX^V OV TOV GTacpOV T]pU)V l-iCOKpaTT] TOVTOV 8waOTGVOVTGS TLVCS GLO-ayovcnv gls 8tKa<JTripLov, dvoatcoTaTTjv air lav gttl-fldXXoVTGS Kal TraVTCOV yKLCFTa H-iCOKpaTGt, Trpocr-0 yjKovcrav' d)^ derGflfj yap ol pGV Gurqyayov, ol 8g
KaTGlflT](/)L(jaVTO Kal aTTGKTGWaV TOV TOTG T7]S dvoolov dycoyfjs ovk GOcX^cravTa peTaaxelv Trepl GVa T(bv TOTG (fjGVyQVTCOV (fdXajV, OTG (/)GVyOVTGS g8votvxow avTol.
Ukottovvtl 8rj pot ravra tg Kal tovs dvOpcbtrovs tovs irpaTTOVTas rd TToXcTiKa, Kal tovs vdpovs ye Kal g9t]> derep pdXXov 8lgok6ttovv rjXtKtas tg els to TrpdoOc TrpovflaLvov, TooovTCp xa^Xerri^)TePov €<f>alvGTO L dpdeos elval pot rd TroXtTtKa 8totKetv. ovtc yap dvev </>lXa)v dv8pujv Kal GTatpoov ttcotcov olov t T	Z	« >zn> t Z	T <	«
eivac TrpaTTetv,—ovs ovv virapxovTas Tjv Gvpetv z »/n	x
gvttgtgs, ov yap gtl gv tols tojv iraTepcov tjvgol Kat GTTlTTj8cvpaOLV T] TToXlS T]p<OV 8t(pK€LTQ} KatVOVS TG
1 Possibly an allusion to the execution of Theramenes by Critias.
2 i.e. the democrats under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus.
3 Meletus and Anytus, the accusers of Socrates ; see the Apology.
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others of a similar grave kind,1 I was indignant, and I withdrew myself from the evil practices then going on. But in no long time the power of the Thirty was overthrown together with the whole of the government which then existed. Then once again I was really, though less urgently, impelled with a desire to take part in public and political affairs. Many deplorable events, however, were still happening in those times, troublous as they were, and it was not surprising that in some instances, during these revolutions, men were avenging themselves on their foes too fiercely ; yet, notwithstanding, the exiles who then returned 2 exercised no little moderation. But, as ill-luck would have it, certain men of authority 3 summoned our comrade Socrates before the law-courts, laying a charge against him which was most unholy, and which Socrates of all men least deserved ; for it was on the charge of impiety that those men summoned him and the rest condemned and slew him—the very man who on the former occasion, when they themselves had the misfortune to be in exile, had refused to take part in the unholy arrest of one of the friends of the men then exiled.
When, therefore, I considered all this, and the type of men who were administering the affairs of State, with their laws too and their customs, the more I considered them and the more I advanced in years myself, the more difficult appeared to me the task of managing affairs of State rightly. For it was impossible to take action without friends and trusty companions ; and these it was not easy to find ready to hand, since our State was no longer managed according to the principles and institutions of our forefathers ; while to acquire other new friends
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aAAovs advvarov fy KraoOac /zera rcvos paoredvrjs, —rd re raw vdpaiv ypappara Kal eOp dcecftOecpero Kal enedldov Oavpaordv daov, dtare pe, rd irpdrrov E TroXXrjs peordv ovra dppps enl rd Trpdrrecv rd
Kowd, fiXeirovra els ravra Kal fiepopeva dpcovra irdvTT}- TTavrivs, reXevrajvra IXcyycav, Kal rov pev aKorrecv pp diroar'pvac th? rrore dpecvov dv ycyvocro ire pt re avrd ravra Kal dp Kal rrepl rpv rraoav 326 TToXirelav, rov de irparrecv av rrepcpevecv del
Kaipovs, reXevrcvvra de vofjaac rrepl iraacov raw vvv ttoXcojv on kokcvs gvpiraoac rroXcrevovrac' ra ydp raw vdpcov avracs axedov avcarcus eyovra earcv dvev irapaaKevps Oavpaorfjs rcvds perd rvx^S' Xeyecv re pvayiedaOpv, erracvcov rpv dpOpv </>cXoao<f>tav, tvs eK ravrps earc rd re rroXcrcKa dcKaca Kal rd raw I8ca)rd)v iravra KarcSecv kokcov ovv ov ATj^ecv ra avupayrrcva yevrp rrpcv av i) ro rcnv B <f>cXoao(/)Ovvr(vv dpOa>s- ye Kal dXr]0d>s yevos eis dpxds eXQv} ras rroXcrcKas Tf rd ra>v Svvaarevdvrcov ev racs irdXeacv ck rcvos polpas Betas dvrcus ^cXooo^crr).
Tavrrjv drj tt]v dcdvocav e\otv els 'XraXtav re Kal ^LKeXtav yXBov, ore Trp&rov dficKop'qv. eXBdvra de pe 6 ravrrj Xeydpevos a.v ft cos evdatpcov, ’IraAuo-rcKcvv re Kal HLvpaKovatajv rpaTre^ajv ‘TrX'qprjs, ovdaprj ovdapcos 'rjpeae, des re rrjs rjpepas ep-TTCirXdpevov ^yv Kal prjderrore Kocpcupevov povov C vvKTtvp, Kal daa rovrtp errer^devpara ^vverrerac rep ftt(p‘ eK ydp rovrajv redv eBuiv dvr dv ^tpdvcpos
1	An obvious reference to Rep. 473 d, 501 e.
2	This echoes the famous passage in Rep. v. 473 d ; cf, 328 a infra.	8 Cf. Rep. 404 d.
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with any facility was a thing impossible. Moreover, both the written laws and the customs were being corrupted, and that with surprising rapidity. Consequently, although at first I was filled with an ardent desire to engage in public affairs, when I considered all this and saw how things were shifting about anyhow in all directions, I finally became dizzy ; and although I continued to consider by what means some betterment could be brought about not only in these matters but also in the government as a whole, yet as regards political action I kept constantly waiting for an opportune moment; until, finally, looking at all the States which now exist, I perceived that one and all they are badly governed ; for the state of their laws is such as to be almost incurable without some marvellous overhauling and good-luck to boot. So in my praise of the right philosophy I was compelled to declare1 that by it one is enabled to discern all forms of justice both political and individual. Wherefore the classes of mankind (I said) will have no Cessation from evils until either the class of those who are right and true philosophers attains political supremacy, or else the class of those who hold power in the States becomes, by some dispensation of Heaven, really philosophic.2
This was the view I held when I came to Italy and Sicily, at the time of my first arrival. And when I came I was in no wise pleased at all with “ the blissful life,” as it is there termed, replete as it is with Italian and Syracusan banquetings 3; for thus one’s existence is spent in gorging food twice a day and never sleeping alone at night, and all the practices which accompany this mode of living. For not a single man of all who live beneath the heavens
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ovSet? iroTe yeveaOab tcov vtto tov ovpavov avOpco-rrcov ck veov emTrfievcov Svvavro,—ovx ovtco 0av-pacrrfj cfrvaeb Kpa0T)aeTab,—uco^pcov 8e ov8’ av peXXrjcrab ttotc. yeveadab, Kal 817 Kat Trepl Trjs dXXys aperrjs 6 avTos Xoyos av git/. ttoXls tc ov8qaia dv Yjpepbrjaat, Kara vopovs ov8’ ovcrTbvaoovv dv8pa)v olopevcov dvaXloKebv pev 8etv Ttavra es virepfloXds, D dpycov 8e els arravra Tjyovpevcov av Seep yiyveaOab rrXrjv els evcoylas Kal ttotovs Kal d(f)po8babcov G7Tov3ds 8barrovovpevas' dvayKotov 8e eZvat Tauras’ ras ttoXcls els rvpavvlSas re Kal dXbyapxlas Kal 8r]poKpaTbas peTapaXXovaas prfieTTOTe Xr/yecv, 81 Kaiov 3g Kal lerovdpov TroXcrelas tovs ev avTais fivvacrrevovTas prf? ovopa aKovovTas dveyecrdai,. ravra 87/ Trpos tois Trpoade 8iavoovp,evos els HvpaKovoas 8i,e7Topev07]v} Icrcos p>ev koto, tvx^v, E eobKe pbrjv rore p,Y]xa.va)p,evcp Tbvl to)v KpebTTOvcov dpXTjv fiaXecrOab tcov * vvv yeyovoTCOv TrpaypbaTCov Trepl Alcova Kal tcov rrepl ^vpaKovoas' 8eos 8e p/r] Kal rrXebovcov e.Tbt eav pr] vvv vpecs epol rrebOrjaOe to 8evTepov uvp^ovXevovrb.
Ileus ovv 8r] Xeyco rravrcov dpxrjv yeyovevab ttjv 327 rare els HbKeXiav epyjv at/>cgcv; eyco auyyevo-pevos /Xlcovb totc veep Kbv8vvevco, ra 8oKovvTa epol fleXncrra dvdpcorrobs elvab prjvvcov 81a Xoycov Kal rrpaTTebv avra ^vp^ovXevcov, ayvoetv orb Tvpavvl8os Tbva Tporrov KaraXvabv eoopevyv pyxa~ vcopevos eXdvOavov epavTov. Xtcov pev yap 8y
1 These are the three defective forms of government, contrasting with the three correct forms, monarchy, aristocracy, and constitutional republic; see Politicus 291 d ff., 302 b ff.
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could ever become wise if these were his practices from his youth, since none will be found to possess a nature so admirably compounded ; nor would he ever be likely to become temperate ; and the same may truly be said of all other forms of virtue. And no State would remain stable under laws of any kind, if its citizens, while supposing that they ought to spend everywhere to excess, yet believed that they ought to cease from all exertion except feastings and drinkings and the vigorous pursuit of their amours. Of necessity these States never cease changing into tyrannies, oligarchies, and democracies,1 and the men who hold power in them cannot endure so much as the mention of the name of a just government with equal laws. Holding these views, then, as well as those previously formed, I travelled through to Syracuse—possibly as luck would have it, though it seems likely that one of the Superior Powers was contriving at that time tQ lay the foundation of the events which have now taken place in regard to Dion and in regard to Syracuse ; and of still more events, as is to be feared, unless you now hearken to the counsel I offer you now, for the second time.2
What, then, do I mean by saying that my arrival in Sicily on that occasion was the foundation of everything ? When I associated with Dion, who was then a youth, instructing him verbally in what I believed was best for mankind and counselling him to realize it in action, it seems that I was not aware that I was, in a way, unwittingly contriving the future overthrow of the tyranny. For Dion in truth, being
1 The first occasion being at Olympia in 360 b.c. ; cf. 350 b ff.
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^cdA’ evpaOys Sv irpos re raAAa Kal irpos tovs rore vtt epov Xoyovs Xeyopevovs ovtojs d^eojs vir-rjKov<J€ Kal ar</)68pa, Ss ov8els irSiroTe Sv eyS B irpocrervyov vea)v, Kal tov eircXocirov flcov t>yv yOeXycre 8ca(f>epdvTO)s tSv ttoXXSv ’IraAicordJu tc Kal ^ckcXcojtSv, ap&rrjv nepl irXecovos y8ovys Tys re dXXys Tpvc/yfjs yyarryKSs. offev eirayO ear epov tocs nepl Ta tv paw l Ka vdpcpa £Sacv eflca) p^ypc tov Oavdrov tov nepl Acovvcrcov yevopevov.
Mera 8e tovto 8cevoy3y py povov ev avTtp nor av yevecrOac Tavryv ryv Scavocav, yv avTos vno tSv C dpOSv Xoycvv euyev, eyycyvopevyv 8’ avryv Kac ev dAAois dpSv Karevoec, noXXocs pev ov, ycyvopevyv 8’ ovv ev Tccnv, Sv Kal Aiovvacov yyycraTO eva yeveoOac Tay^ av ^vXXapflavovrcov OeSv, yevopevov 8* aS TOV TOtOVTOV TOV T€ aVTOV fttov Kal tov tSv aXXaSv TiVpaKovalcvv apyyavov av paKapcoryTL ^vpflrjvaL yevopevov. 'Ttpos 8y tovtois Sydy 8eiv ck TtavTOS TpoTTOv els ^vpaKovoas o tc Tayiora eXOecv epe kocvcvvov tovtojv, pepvypevos Tyv Te D avTov Kal epyv crvvovacav, Ss cvttctSs e^ecpydaaTO els CTTiOvplav eXOecv avTov tov KaXXlcrrov Te Kal dploTov ftlov o 8y Kal vvv el 8caTrpd^auro ev ^cowalcp Ss erreyetpyae, peydXas eXirfiias ^lyev dvev crcfjaySv Kal 0avaTO)v Kal tSv vvv yeyovoTajv kokSv fllov dv ev8alpova Kal aXydcvov ev irdcrr] rrj %Spa KaTaoKevdaat.
Taura Aitov dpOSs 8cavoy0els erreccje peTa-'TTepireaOac Alovvolov epe, Kal avTos cScito vrepTrcov yKctv d tc TaycaTa eK vravTOS rpoTrov, Trpcv Tcvas
1 Dionysius the Elder died in 367 b.c. •
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quick-witted, both in other respects and in grasping the arguments I then put forward, hearkened to me with a keenness and ardour that I have never yet found in any of the youth whom I have met; and he determined to live the rest of his life in a different manner from the majority of the Italians and Sicilians, counting virtue worthy of more devotion than pleasure and all other kinds of luxury. In consequence, his way of life was in ill-odour with those who were conforming to the customary practices of the tyranny, until the death of Dionysius 1 occurred.
After this event, he came to the belief that this belief, which he himself had acquired through right instruction, would not always be confined to himself; and in fact he saw it being implanted in others also— not in many, it is true, but yet implanted in some ; and of these he thought that Dionysius (with Heaven’s help) might become one, and that, if he did become a man of this mind, both his own life and that of all the rest of the Syracusans would, in consequence, be a life of immeasurable felicity. Moreover, Dion considered that I ought, by all means, to come to Syracuse with all speed to be his partner in this task, since he bore in mind our intercourse with one another and how happily it had wrought on him to acquire’a longing for the noblest and best life ; and if now, in like manner, he could effect this result in Dionysius, as he was trying to do, he had great hopes of establishing the blissful and true life throughout all the land without massacres and murders and the evils which have now come about.
Holding these right views, Dion persuaded Dionysius to summon me ; and he himself also sent a request that I should by all means come with all
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327 „
E aXXovs evrvyovras ^covvatip e’vr’ aXAor ft tov avrov rov fteXriarov 7raparpei/jaL. Xeyaiv Se raSe eSetro, ei Kal p,aKpdrepa eirrcLV. rtvas yap Kacpovs, e<fry, p.ei£ovs TrepipLevovpLev ra>v vvv Trapayeyovdraiv Oeca rivl rv^y ; KaraXeycov Se ryv re dp%yv rys 328 IraAta? Kal HuceXias Kal ryv avrov dvvapav ev avry, Kal ryv vedryra Kal ryv eTriOvpdav ryv Acovvodov, t/>iXocro(/das re Kal Trai^ecas dis ^yoc a(f>63pat Xeycov, rovs re avrov d8eX<f)d)ovs Kal rovs OLKecovs dis evrrapdKXyrot, etev Trpos rov vtt* ep,ov Xeydp,evov del Xdyov Kal ft rov, LKavdrrarol re Alovvolov (JvpuirapaKaXecv, dore, evrrep rrore, Kal vvv cXttls rraaa arroreXeodyaerai. rov rovs avrovs </>i,Xoo6(/>ovs re Kal rrdXeow dpyovras p.eyaXa>v £vp,ftyvai, yevopuevovs.
B Ta p,ev 8y 7rapaKeXevp,ara yv ravra re Kal rotavra erepa rrdpvrroXXa, ryv S’ ep,yv 8d£av, rd [lev rrepl ra>v vecov drry rrore yevyaocro, et\e </>6[3os —at yap emOvpdai rcvv roiovrovv ra^etac Kal ttoX-Xolkls eavrais evavrlab (/lepopcevai—, rd Se Atcovo? y7nordp,yv rys ipvxys Trepi tfivorei, re epflpcOes ov yXuelas re ydy perplcus eyov. odev pcoi aKOTrovpbevcp Kal dcara^ovn rrdrepov ely rropevreov Kal vtt-aKovcrreov1 y rrcds, dpLcos eppei/re decv, ei rrore tls rd C diavoyOevra rrepl vdpmiv re Kal TroXcrelas arroreXelv eyx^ipyaoc, Kal vvv rrecpareov etvai.’ rrelaas yap
1 Kai vira.Kovffrtov mss. corr.: om. mss., Zur.
1 Among the philosophers and sophists who are said to have been entertained by Dionysius were Aristippus the Cyrenaic, Aeschines the Socratic, Polyxenus {cf. Ep. ii. 310 c), and Philistus {cf. Ep. hi. 315 e).
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speed, before that any others 1 should encounter Dionysius and turn him aside to some way of life other than the best. And these were the terms— long though they are to repeat—in which his request was couched : “ What opportunities (he asked) are we to wait for that could be better than those that have now been presented by a stroke of divine good fortune ? ” And he dwelt in detail on the extent of the empire in Italy and Sicily and his own power therein, and the youth of Dionysius, mentioning also how great a desire he had for philosophy and education, and he spoke of his own nephews 2 and connexions, and how they would be not only easily converted themselves to the doctrines and the life I always taught, but also most useful in helping to influence Dionysius ; so that now, if ever (he concluded), all our hopes will be fulfilled of seeing the same persons at once philosophers and rulers of mighty States.
By these and a vast number of other like arguments Dion kept exhorting me ; but as regards my own opinion, I was afraid how matters would turn out so far as the young people were concerned—for the desires of such as they change quickly, and frequently in a contrary direction ; although, as regards Dion’s own character, I knew that it was stable by nature and already sufficiently mature. Wherefore as I pondered the matter and was in doubt whether I should make the journey and take his advice, or what, I ultimately inclined to the view that if we were ever to attempt to realize our theories concerning laws and government, now was the time to undertake it; for should I succeed in convincing one single person sufficiently
• Probably sisters* sons of Dion, and not including Hip-parinus (who would be too young at this date).
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eva povov iKav&s irdvra egeipyaopevos eaolprjv ayadd. ravrrj pev dr] rrj diavola re Kal rdXpr) drrfjpa oiKodev, ot>x rives eddga^ov, aAA* aicr^u-vdpevos pev epavrdv rd peyiarov, prj ddgaipl rrore epavra) rravrarraai Xoyos povov drexvcvs elvat ns, epyov de ovdevds dv rrore €k<jjv‘ avOdipaaOai, kiv-dvvevaeiv de rrpod ovv ai rrpdrrov pev rrjv △icovos* D £evlav re Kal eraipelav ev Kivdvvois ovroos yeyo-voros ov apiKpois. eir ovv rraOoi n, eir €Krread)V vtto IXiovvalov Kai raw dXXcov eydpaw eXOoi rrap rjpas (})€vya)v Kal dvepoiro eirrcbv TQ IIAaTCOv, 17/ca) 001 (f)vyas ovx drrXircdv dedpevos ovde irriretov evderjs yevdpevos rov apvvaaOai rods ex^povs, aAAa Xdyevv Kal rreiOovs, oe pdXiara rjmardprjv eyaj dvvdpevov dvOpcorrovs veovs eirl rd dyaOa Kai rd diKaia nporpeTrovra eis (ftiXiav re Kal eraipeiav E dXXtfXois Kadiardvai eKaarore' tov evdela Kara rd adv pepos vvv eyd) KaraXiirdiV ^vpaKovaas evddde irdpeipi. Kal rd pev epov eXarrov dveidds 001 (f>epei’ </)iXoao<f)ia de, rjv eyKtopid^eis del Kal dripcvs vrrd rcov Xoiircdv dvOpuiiTUiv </)€peaOai, iru>s ov irpodedorai rd vvv per epov pepos oaov 329 eirl aol yeyove; Kal X/leyapoi pev ei KaroiKovvres ervyxavopev, rjXOes drj irov dv poi ftorjOds e^> a ae irapeKaXovv, rj irdvraw dv <f>avX6rarov rjyov aavrdv vvv 8’ dpa rd pvjKos rrjs rrope las Kal rd peyeOos drj
1 The second danger was of “ proving false to Philosophy,” see 328 e infra.
2 A town close to Athens, to which the discipleS of Socrates retreated after his death.
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I should have brought to pass all manner of good. Holding this view and in this spirit of adventure it was that I set out from home,—not in the spirit which some have supposed, but dreading self-reproach most of all, lest haply I should seem to myself to be utterly and absolutely nothing more than a mere voice and never to undertake willingly any action, and now to be in danger of proving false, in the first1 instance, to my friendship and association with Dion, when he is actually involved in no little danger. Suppose, then, that some evil fate should befall him, or that he should be banished by Dionysius and his other foes and then come to us as an exile and question us in these words—“ O Plato, I come to you as an exile not to beg for foot-soldiers, nor because I lack horse-soldiers to ward off mine enemies, but to beg for arguments and persuasion, whereby you above all, as I know, are able to convert young men to what is good and just and thereby to bring them always into a state of mutual friendliness and comradeship. And it is because you have left me destitute of these that I have now quitted Syracuse and come hither. My condition, however, casts a lesser reproach on you ; but as for Philosophy, which you are always belauding, and saying that she is treated with ignominy by the rest of mankind, surely, so far as it depends on you, she too is now betrayed as well as I. Now if we had happened to be living at Megara,2 you would no doubt have come to assist me in the cause for which I summoned you, on pain of deeming yourself of all men the most base ; and now, forsooth, do you imagine that when you plead in excuse the length of the journey and the great strain of the voyage and of the labour involved
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TOV TrXoV Kal TOV TTOVOV CTTatTlCOpeVOS Ol€l 86gaV KaKlas aTrofievgetoBal ttotc; ttoXXov ye Kal derjaei.
AexQdvrcov 8e rovrcov rls av rjv poi Trpds ravra evax^pcov aTTOKpiuis; ovk ear tv. aAA* rjXBov pev Kara Xdyov ev 81kt) re, cbs oidv re dvBpcoTtov B juoAtora, 8ta rd rotavra KaraXiTrcov ras epavrov 8tarpiflds, ovaas ovk dax^povas, vtto rvpavvl8a doKovaav ov TrpeTretv rocs epocs Xdyots ov8e epot’ eXBcov re epavrdv rjXevBepcoaa Ato? ^evlov Kat rrjs (fctXoadcfrov aveyKXTjrov potpas rrapeaxov, err-ovet8larov yevopevrjs dv el tl KarapaXBaKtaBeis Kal diro8eiXtcdv aiaxvvijs pereaxov KaKfjs.
’EA&ov 3e, ov ydp 8et prjKvveLv, evpov ardaecos rd Trepl Atovvatov pecrra ^vprravra Kal 8iafloX<ov C Trpds TTjv rvpavvlda Atcovos Trepi. rjpvvov pev ovv Ka3* daov TidvvdpTjv, aptKpa 8’ otos r fjv, pqvl 8e ayeSov tacos reraprcp Alcova Alovvolos atrtcopevos eTTt^ovXevecv rrj rvpavvldt, aptKpdv eis ttXolov epfltfldaas, e^e^aXev drlpcos. oi 8y Alcovos rd perd rovro Ttavres </>lXoi efioflovpeda piq nva ctt-atricnpevos ripcopotro cos avvalnov rrjs Alcovos eTTtflovXrjs' Trepl 8’ epov Kal 8tfjX3e Xdyos Tts ev ^iVpaKOvaats, a>s re3vecos elyv vird Aiowalov cos D rovrcov dvavrcov redv rore yeyovdrcov alrias* d 8e ataBavdpevos rravras rjpas ovreo 8tare6evras> efroftovpevos pTj pei^ov eK tcov cfadficov yevoird ri, cf>iXo<f)pdvcos Trdvras aveXdpflave, Kal 8tj Kal rdv epe TrapepvBeird re Kal Bappeiv 8ieKeXev€TO Kal
1 Zeus “ the Guardian of guests ” is mentioned because Plato was a guest-friend of Dion.
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you can possibly be acquitted of the charge of cowardice ? Far from it, indeed.”
If he had spoken thus, what plausible answer should I have had to such pleadings ? There is none. Well then, I came for good and just reasons so far as it is possible for men to do so ; and it was because of such motives that I left my own occupations, which were anything but ignoble, to go under a tyranny which ill became, as it seemed, both my teaching and myself. And by my coming I freed myself from guilt in the eyes of Zeus Xenios 1 and cleared myself from reproach on the part of Philosophy, seeing that she would have been calumniated if I, through poorness of spirit and timidity, had incurred the shame of cowardice.
On my arrival—I must not be tedious—I found Dionysius’s kingdom all full of civil strife and of slanderous stories brought to the court concerning Dion. So I defended him, so far as I was able, though it was little I could do ; but about three months later, charging Dion with plotting against the tyranny, Dionysius set him aboard a small vessel and drove him out with ignominy. After that all of us who were Dion’s friends were in alarm lest he should punish any of us on a charge of being accomplices in Dion’s plot; and regarding me a report actually went abroad in Syracuse that I had been put to death by Dionysius as being responsible for all the events of that time. But when Dionysius perceived us all in this state of mind, he was alarmed lest our fears should bring about some worse result; so he was for receiving us all back in a friendly manner ; and, moreover, he kept consoling me and bidding me be of good courage and begging me by all means
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eSeiro irdvrcos peveiv‘ eytyv&ro yap ot to pev epe (pvyew air avrov KaAov ovoev, to de ^tevetv, oto 8vj Kal acf>68pa TTpooTroLeZro 8eZu0at' Tas 8e tcov rvpdvvcov 8erqaeis tcrpev, oti pepiypevat avayKats E elalv o 8ti pT)xavd>pevos 8lckcoXv€ pov tov ekttXovv, els aKpoiroXw dyaycov Kal KaTouclcxas ddev ov8* dv ei$ ert jLt€ vavKXrjpos p/r] otl kcoXvovtos efrqyaye Aiovvcrlov, dXX’ oi>8' el py Trep/rrcov avTos tov KeAeuovra efayayetv eTTecrreAAev, ovr av epxropos ovre ra>v ev rats tt]s \axpas egodots ap^ovraw ovo dv els TrepLei8e pe povov eKrropevopevov, os ovx av avXXaflcbv evOecos irapd AiovvcrioV rraXiv anyyayev, 330 aAAa>? tc Kal 8iyyyeXpevov y8y ttotc tovvovtIov tj
to TrpoTepov TraAtv, cos IIAartova Aiovvaios 0avpa~ ott&s d)S d<TTra^€Tai. to 8*	817 'ttcos; to yap
dXrjOes 8ei (/>pd^eiv. ycma^eTO pev del Trpo'idvTOs tov xpavov paXXov koto, ttjv tov Tpoirov Te Kal r^dovs avvovulav, eat)TOV 8e eiracvecv paXXov Alcova e^ovXeTO pe Kal <f>lXov 'qyeiodaL 8ca(f)Gp6vTcus paXXov Tj 'Keivov, Kal OavpaoTcos e</>iXoveu<€i. Trpos to tolovtov. 8* dv ovtcos eyevcTO, elrrep eylyveTO, B KaXXccrra, cvKvei cos 8y pavOavajv Kal aKovcov tcov
Trepl ^>iXoaoc(>lav Xoycov olKecovcrdai Kal epol crvy-ylyveaOaLf cfioflovpevos tovs tcov 8ca^aXX6vTcov XoyovSi piQ Trr] 7rapa7ro8iu0elrj Kal ktcov 8y TtdvTa eli] 8caTreTrpaypevos> eyco 8e Trdvra vrrepevov, ttjv TrpcoTTjv 8iavoi,av <f)vXaTTCov fprep dc/jLKopTjv, el ttcos
1	The citadel of Syracuse, where Plato was housed during both his visits, the tyrant thus having him under his eye.
2	Philistus and the anti-reform party alleged that Dion was plotting against the tyrant, aided and abetted by Plato, cf. 333 e infra.
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to remain. For my fleeing away from him would have brought him no credit, but rather my remaining; and that was why he pretended to beg it of me so urgently. But the requests of tyrants are coupled, as we know, with compulsory powers. So in order to further this plan he kept hindering my departure; for he brought me into the Acropolis1 and housed me in a place from which no skipper would have brought me off, and that not merely if prevented by Dionysius but also if he failed to send them a messenger charging them to take me off. Nor would any trader nor any single one of the officers at the ports of the country have let me pass out by myself, without arresting me on the spot and bringing me back again to Dionysius, especially as it had already been proclaimed abroad, contrary to the former report, that “ Dionysius is wonderfully devoted to Plato.” But what were the facts ? For the truth must be told. He. became indeed more and more devoted as time advanced, according as he grew familiar with my disposition and character, but he was desirous that I should praise him more than Dion and regard him rather than Dion as my special friend, and this triumph he was marvellously anxious to achieve. But the best way to achieve this, if it was to be achieved—namely, by occupying himself in learning and in listening to discourses on philosophy and by associating with me—this he always shirked owing to his dread of the talk of slanderers, lest he might be hampered in some measure and Dion might accomplish all his designs.2 I, however, put up with all this, holding fast the original purpose with which I had come, in the hope
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ets errcOvplav eXBoc Tys <(>cXoa6<f>ov Ronys’. o 8* evcKyaev dvrcrelvaw.
Kat o TrpcoTO? 8iy ypdvos rys els StKeAtav epys
e-TTcdypycrecos re Kal dcarpcflys 8ta Trdvra ravra gvvefly yevdpevos. per a 8e rovro arredypycrd re C /cat irdXcv d<f)LKopyv Trday arrovdy perarrepTropevov
^.covvalov' dw de eveKa Kal oaa errpaga, d>s ecKora
re Kal dc/caca, vpcv TTparrov pev gvpflovXevcras a ypy Trocecv eK rcov vvv yeyovdraw, varepov rd Trepl
ravra dce^ecpc, raw eTravepurrdwr aw eveKa rl dy flovXdpevos yXBov rd devrepov, Iva py rd Trapepya ojs epya poc £vpflawy Xeydpeva. Xeya> dy raSe
> ' 1
eyco.
Tov avpflovXevovra dvdpl Kapvovrt Kal dlacrav D duuraipeva) poyOypav 'Trpos vycecav dXXo rc ypy TTpajrov pev avrov peraflaXXecv rov fllov, Kal
edeXovn pev Treldeadac Kal rdXXa ydy Trapabvetv; py edeXovrb 8e, </>evyovra arro rys rov rocovrov gvpflovXys dvdpa re yyolpyv dv Kal larpcKov, rov 8e vrropevovra rovvavrlov dvavdpdv re Kal dreyyov. ravrov 8y Kat TrdXet,, elre avrys els e'ly Kvpcos elre Kal TrXelovs, el pev Kara rpdrrov dpdy iropevopevys 68cy rys rroXbrelas gvpflovXevocrd rt raw rrpocr-E (^6pa)v} vovv eyovros rd rocs rocovrocs gvpflovXevecv rocs 8* e£a> rd Trapatrav flalvovcrc rys dpdys TToXcrelas Kal pydapy edeXovacv avrys els cyvos levac, rrpoayopevovcrc de ra> gvpflovXcp ryv pev 331 iroXcrelav eav Kal py Kcvecv, ojs aTrodavovpevcp edv
1	rd.Se ^ya>] rd8e. ’Eyw Zur.
1	i.e. “ first place ” must be given to what is (ostensibly) the main object of the letter, viz. the advising of Dion’s friends ; see further the Prefatory Note.
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that he might possibly gain a desire for the philosophic life ; but he, with his resistance, won the day.
These, then, were the causes which brought about my visit to Sicily and my sojourn there, on the first occasion. After this I went away, and I returned again on receiving a most urgent summons from Dionysius. That my motives for doing so and all my actions were reasonable and just, all this I will try to explain later on, for the benefit of those who ask what object I had in going the second time. But first I must counsel you as to the course you ought to adopt in view of the present circumstances, so as not to give the first place to matters of secondary importance.1 What I have to say, then, is this :
Ought not the doctor that is giving counsel to a sick man who is indulging in a mode of life that is bad for his health to try first of all to change his life, and only proceed with the rest of his advice if the patient is willing to obey ? But should he prove unwilling, then I would esteem him both manly and a true doctor if he withdraws from advising a patient of that description, and contrariwise unmanly and unskilled if he continues to advise.2 So too with a State, whether it has one ruler or many, if so be that it asks for some salutary advice when its government is duly proceeding by the right road, then it is the act of a judicious man to give advice to such people. But in the case of those who altogether exceed the bounds of right government and wholly refuse to proceed in its tracks, and who warn their counsellor to leave the government alone and not
s For the comparison of the political adviser to a physician cf. Rep. 425 e ff., Laics 720 a ff.
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' 1 Kivrj, -rd1 Se flovXifaeoL Kal emOvpLLais avr&v vrrrjpeTOvvTa gvpLftovXeveiv KeXevovcrt, rtva Tporrov ytyvovr dv paara tc Kal rayyara els rov aec Xpdvov, rov p,ev vrropLevovra £vpflovXds TOLavras rjyolpLTjv dv dvavdpov, tov 8’ ouy vrropLevovra avdpa.
Tavrrjv dr/ ttjv diavoiav eyco KCKTrjpLevos, orav ns pLOL ^vppovXevyraL rrepl rivos tow pLeyLorufv rrepl TOV aVTOV /3loV, OLOV rtepl XprjpLaTCOV KTTjCFeaJS B r] rrepl acopLaros r] i/wyrjs drrLpLeXelas, dv piev pioc to Ka0' r]pepav ev tlvl rporrtp doKrj tfiv r] avpi-ftovXeveravros dv edeXew rrelOeaOaL rrepl u>v ava-KOLVovrai, rrpoOvpiajs gvpflovXeva) Kal ovk a(/>-oanvaapLevos pLovov eiravcrdpLTjv- edv Se pLT) £vpb-[3ovXev'r)TaL pLOL to rrapavav r/ ovp^ovXevovrL 8yXos pLTfoapLfi ireLoopLevos, avTOKXrpros evrl tov tolovtov ovk epxopaL ^vpflovXevo’cov, fhacropLevos Se ovS’ dv vids y pov dovXfp Se ^vpLPovXevaaipL* dv Kal pvr] eOeXovTa ye TrpoaPLa^oiprjv. rraTepa Se 7} pLTjTepa C ovx dcnov rqyovpai TTpotj^La^ecrOai. prj voacp Trapa-(fipocHJv'qs eyopLevovs’ edv Se TLva KaOeoTatTa fyvcn ^lov, eavTois dpeoKOVTa, epLol Se pTf, pLTjTe ott-eyOdvecrOaL paTTjv vovdeTOVVTa pvipTe KoXaKevov-tcl ye virrjpeTeLV avTols, TrXrjpaicreLS €7Ti6vpLLd>v ck-TTopL^ovra as avTos dcr7Tat,6pLevos ovk dv edeXoLpa Qfjv. tovtov drj Kal rrepl rroXecos avTov diavoovpLevov ypr] ^fiv tov epL</>pova’ Xeyew pLev, el pur) KaXats av-D Tip </>aivoLTO rroXiTeveodaL, el pLeXXoL pLTqre pLaraLCOS
1 raj rats mss., Zur.
1 On the subject of filial piety cf. Crito 51 c, Laws 717 b ff.
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disturb it, on pain of death if he does disturb it, while ordering him to advise as to how all that contributes to their desires and appetites may most easily and quickly be secured for ever and ever— then, in such a case, I should esteem unmanly the man who continued to engage in counsels of this kind, and the man who refused to continue manly.
This, then, being the view I hold, whenever anyone consults me concerning any very important affair relating to his life—the acquisition of wealth, for instance, or the care of his body or his soul,—if I believe that he is carrying on his daily life in a proper way, or that he will be willing to obey my advice in regard to the matters disclosed, then I give counsel readily and do not confine myself to some merely cursory reply. But if he does not ask my advice at all or plainly shows that he will in no wise obey his adviser, I do not of my own instance come forward to advise such an one, nor yet to compel him, not even were he my own son. To a slave, however, I would give advice, and if he refused it I would use compulsion. But to a father or mother I deem it impious to apply compulsion,1 unless they are in the grip of the disease of insanity ; but if they are living a settled fife which is pleasing to them, though not to me, I would neither irritate them with vain exhortations nor yet minister to them with flatteries by providing them with means to satisfy appetites of a sort such that I, were I addicted to them, would refuse to live. So likewise it behoves the man of sense to hold, while he lives, the same view concerning his own State : if it appears to him to be ill governed he ought to speak, if so be that his speech is not likely to prove fruitless nor to cause his
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epecv pcrjre arrodavecaOai Aeycov, /Slav Se rrarpidt rroXcrecas pcera/SoXfjs prj rrpocr^epecv, orav dvev tftvydbv Kal crfayfjs av8pd)v per] 8vvardv fj ycyvecrOac rrjv dpccrrqv, rjav^lav Se dyovra evyecr^at rd dyaOa avra) re Kal rfj TroAei.
Kara S17 rovrov rov rporrov eyd) vpcv r av ^vpcftovXevocpcc, gvveftovXevov Se Kal Acowaccp pcera Accovos, ^fjv pcevroc rd Kaff fjpcepav rrpdjrov, ottos E eyKparrjs avrds avrov d rc pdXcara eaeoBai p,eXXoi Kal rrcorovs c/>cXovs re Kal eracpovs KrfjcrecrOac, ottos pr] irddoi d-rrep 6 Trarpp avrov, os TrapaXaflov SiKeAias rroXXds Kal /xeydAa? rroXecs vird rov ftapftdpov eKrTenopB-ppcevas, ovy ocos r* rp> Kar-otKLoas TToXcrelas ev eKacrrais Karaarrjaaadac racrras eralpcov avdpajv, ovre aXXcov StJ ttoOcv dOveicov 332 ovre adeX</>d)v, ovs eOpeipe re avros veoorepovs ovras ck re Idiajridv dpyovras Kal ck rrevT^rtov ■nXovcdovs eTrerroLriKei $ia<f>€p6vra)$. rovroov kolvco-vdv rrjs dpyrjs ovdeva ocos r rjv rrecBoc Kal dcdayrj Kal evepyeacacs Kal ^vyyeveiacs arrepyaodpcevos TToeqaaaOat, diapecov Se errraTrXao'ccp (faavXdrepos eyevero, os ovk ddeX<f>OLS rrcarevaas ovS’ v</S avrov rpa<f>ecoi, kocvcdvocs Se pcdvov rrjs rov MijSov re Kal evvovyov yecpd>aea)s, dce'vecpce re pceprj pcec^co eKa-B ora SitfeAias rrdcrps errra Kal rrcorocs expr/cra/ro rocs kocvcdvocs Kal ovk eircrcBepcevocs ovre avrcp
1	Cf. Ep. v. 322 b.
2	The reference is to the two brothers of Dionysius the Elder, Leptines and Thearidas.
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death 1; but he ought not to apply violence to his fatherland in the form of a political revolution, whenever it is impossible to establish the best kind of polity without banishing and slaughtering citizens, but rather he ought to keep quiet and pray for what is good both for himself and for his State. *
This, then, is the way in which I would counsel you—even as Dion and I together used to counsel Dionysius that he should, in the first place, so order his daily life as to gain the greatest possible mastery over himself, and to win for himself trusty friends and companions ; that so he might avoid the evils suffered by his father. For he, when he had recovered many great cities of Sicily which had been laid waste by the barbarians, was unable, when he settled them, to establish in each a loyal government composed of true comrades,—whether strangers from abroad or men of his own kin 2 whom he himself had reared up in their youth and had raised from a private position to one of authority and from a state of poverty to surpassing wealth. Neither ’by persuasion nor instruction, neither by benefits nor by ties of kindred, was he able to make any one of them worthy of a share in his government. Thus he was seven times more unhappy than Darius 8 who trusted men who neither were his brothers nor reared up by himself but merely colleagues who had helped him to crush the Mede and the Eunuch ; and he divided amongst them seven provinces, each greater than the whole of Sicily ; and these colleagues he found loyal, neither did they make any attack either
3	Darius wrested the kingdom of Persia from the usurper Pseudo-Smerdis by the aid of six other Persian nobles, cf. Laws 695 b ff. For the numerical computation of comparative happiness cf. Rep. 587 b ff.
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ovre aAA^Aot?, eSeife re irapadeiypta olov ypr] rov vopt,oOerr]v Kai /JaatAea rov dyaOdv ylyvecrOat,' vdpovs yap KaratTKtvdcras en Kal vvv diaaecrcoKe tt]v JUepcrajv dpxtfv. ert, Se *A0^vaiot irpds rovrots, ovk avrol Karouelcravres iroXXas ra>v 'EAAtjpcop irdXeis vtto ftapftdpaw eK^e^Xrjpuevas [aAA* oIkov-pcevas]1 irapaXaftdvres, 6peats efldopuqKOvra err] C 8ie(f>vXa£av rr]v apxrjv dvdpas (fnXovs ev rais irdXecnv eKarrrais KeKrqpeevot. Aiovvcrtos 8e et$ pdav rroXiv ddpolaas iracrav St/ceAtap vird <ro(/>las m.crrevajv ovdevl pedycs eadtdr]' irevrjs yap rjv dvdpaiv ^tAcuv Kal luardiv, ov pt,eul,ov arqpeetov els aperrjv Kal KaKiav ovk eoriv ov8evt rov eprjpov rt pur] roLOvrcov dvdpdiv elvat,.
"A 8rj Kal Aiovvcrtcp ^vve^ovXevoprev eyd) Kal Atom eiretdr] rd irapa irarpos avrcp ^vvefteftyKet, ovtojs D avoptXtfrq) p,ev iratdelas, dvopi.iX'qrcp 8e crvvovatd)v rdiv irpocrr]Kovcrajv yeyovevai, rrpdirov eirl ravra oppufaavra tfriXovs dXXovs avrtp rcdv otKeloDV dpa Kal rjXiKt,a)rd)V Kal ovpL<f>a)vovs irpds aperrjv Krrp-aaaOat, pLaXtcrra 8’ avrov avra>t rovrov yap avrov
Oavpaardis evdea yeyovevai^ Xeyovres ovk evapy&s ovr<j)S> ov yap yv aorfaXes, alvt,rr6p,evoi 8e Kal oiapxLXO[jL€voi rocs AoyoLs cos ovtco p,ev iras avrjp avrov re Kal eKelvovs div dv r]yepbd)v ylyvrjrai odicreL, purj ravrr] 8e rpairdp,evos rdvavrta iravra E diroreXer iropevdels Sc d>s XeyopLev, Kal eavrov epujjpovd re Kal craxfapova direpyaodpievos, el ras
1 dXX’ obcoviJ.&a.s om. best ms.
1 The maritime empire of the Athenians lasted for some seventy years after Salamis (480 b.c.).
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on himself or on one another. And thus he left an example of the character which should belong to the good lawgiver and king ; for by the laws he framed he has preserved the empire of the Persians even until this day. Moreover, the Athenians also, after taking over many of the Greek cities which had fallen into the hands of the barbarians, though they had not colonized them themselves yet held their sway over them securely for seventy years because they possessed citizens who were their friends in each of those cities.1 But Dionysius, though he amalgamated the whole of Sicily into one City-State, because in his wisdom he distrusted everyone, barely achieved safety ; for he was poor in men who were loyal friends, and there exists no surer sign of a man’s virtue or vice than whether he is or is not destitute of men of that kind.
Such, then, was the counsel which Dion and I always gave to Dionysius. Inasmuch as the result of his father’s conduct was to leave him unprovided with education and unprovided with suitable intercourse, he should, in the first place, make it his aim to acquire other friends for himself from among his kindred and contemporaries who were in harmony about virtue ; and to acquire, above all else, this harmony within himself, since in this he was surprisingly deficient. Not that we expressed this openly, for it would not have been safe ; but we put it in veiled* terms and maintained by argument that this is how every man will save both himself and all those under his leadership, whereas if he d€tes not adopt this course he will bring about entirely opposite results. And if he pursued the course we describe, and made himself right-minded and sober-minded,
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e^rjprjpaipevas St/ceAias’ irdXeis KarocKtcreie vdpois re gvvdifaeie Kal iroXcrelats» djare dvrcp re oiKelas Kal aAA^Aai? etvai Trpos ras rcov flap(3dpa>v fior)-Oelas, ov SifrAaaiav ttjv irarptpav apyrjv pdvov 333 Tronjffoi, TToXXaTrXaatav 8e ovrcos' eroipov yap etvai.
rovrcov yevopevcuv rroXv paXXov dovXcooaadai i\.apyr)8ovtovs rrjs eirl FeAcuvos avTots* yevopevrp 8ovXetas> aAA’ ovy aXTirep vvv rovvavrcov 6 Trarrjp avrov <f>6pov erd£aro ^epeiv roi? /?ap/?apois‘.
Taura pv ra Xeydpeva Kal rrapaKeXevdpeva v<j> T]pd)V TU)V CJTlflovXevdvTCDV &.tOVV(7t(p, d)S TroAAa-yO#6V €%d)pow OI TOIOUTOI XdyOl, OL 8y Kal KpaTTj-oavres Trapd ktovvaicp etyftaXov pev Aicova, rjpdg B 3’ els (f>6flov KareftaXov. Iva 8* eKTrepdvatpev ovk
oAtya rrpdypara [ra]1 dv
dXlyep ypdvcp, eX0d>v eK
HeXoTTOvvrjcrov Kal iA.07]va>v Aia>v %py<p rov Aiovvaiov evovOerpcrev. cTrec^r] 8’ ovv rjXevOepcooe re Kal direbuiKev avrocs Sis ri]V irdXi.v, ravrdv Trpds Atcuva SupaKocaoi rore erradov, oTrep Kal Aiovvcrios, ore avrov eireyetpei irat^evcras Kal Opei/jas ^acrcXea rrjs dpyrjs d^tov ovra> kolvcdvclv avrcp rov fttov C iravrds, d 8e rots dtaftaXXovoiv <V7Ti]Kova€v >2 /cat Xeyovcnv dis drri^ovXevajv rfj rvpavvtdi Aitov rrparrot Travra oaa errparrev ev rep rore ypdvcp, Iva d pev TratSela dr] rov vovv KrjXvjdels apeXoc rys dpyrjs eTnrp€i[/as eKeivcp, d 8e u</>ereploai,ro Kal Alovvcuov
1	ri bracketed by Hermann.
* vTTTiKovffev I add {eirlureve add. Cornarius).
1 Gelon succeeded Hippocrates as tyrant of Gela about 490 b.c., and then captured Syracuse and made it his capital.
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then, if he were to re-people the devastated cities of Sicily and bind them together by laws and constitutions so that they should be leagued both with himself and with one another against barbarian reinforcements, he would thus not merely double the empire of his father but actually multiply it many times over ; for if this came to pass, it would be an easy task to enslave the Carthaginians far more than they had been enslaved in the time of Gelon,1 whereas now, on the contrary, his father had contracted to pay tribute to the barbarians.
Such was the advice and exhortation given to Dionysius by us, who were plotting against him, as statements pouring in from many quarters alleged ; which statements in fact so prevailed with Dionysius that they caused Dion’s expulsion and threw us into a state of alarm. Then—to cut a long story short— Dion came from the Peloponnesus and from Athens and admonished Dionysius by deed.2 When, however, Dion had delivered the Syracusans and given them back their city twice, they showed the same feeling towards him as Dionysius had done. For when Dion was trying to train and rear him up to be a king worthy of the throne, that so he might share with him in all his life, Dionysius listened to the slanderers who said that Dion was plotting against the tyranny in all that he was then doing, his scheme being that Dionysius, with his mind infatuated with education, should neglect his empire and entrust it to Dion, who should then seize on it
His defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera, 480 b.c., was celebrated by the poet Simonides.
2	i.e. by a military campaign (“deed” as opposed to “ word ”) in 357 b.c.
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CK^aXoL eK rrjs apyrjs 8dXcp. ravra rdre evLKrjoe Kai rd 8evrepov ev YivpaKoalocs XeydpLeva, Kal pcdXa aroiTcp re Kal alcrypa vIkt) tols rrjs vlktjs oItLOLS.
Olov ydp yeyovev, aKovaai ypr] rovs epLe rrapa-I) KaXovvras Trpds ra vvv TrpdypLara. rjXdov ’Adrjvatos dvr/p eyed, eratpos Alcovos, adpepeayos avrco, Trpds X /	ft	i X \ /	I \	>
TOV rvpavvov, OTTCOS aVTL TTOACpLOV cpLALaV TTOLTjaaLflL' dcapLayopcevos de tols dea^aXXovoLV t]ttt]6t]v. rrel-dovros de Alow olov repeats Kae yprjpeaae yeveadae peer* avrov epee, peaprvpa re Kal <f)lXov Trpds rrjv evTrpeireeav rfjs eic^oXrjs rrjs Alcovos avrep ylyve-a3ae, rovreov dr] rd rrav der]peaprev. vurepov de dr] Kareedv OLKade Alcov ddeXcfxo dvo TrpoaXapcflavee E 9A.0rjvr]0€V, ovk eK e/>eXocro(f)las yeyovdre c/>lXco aAA’ eK rfjs TTepi/rpeyovcrps eracpecas ravrrjs rrjs tcov irXeiarcov cftcXcov, rjv eK rov ^evt^eLv re Kal pevetv Kal erroTTreveLV TrpaypLarevovraL. Kal dr] Kal tovtco red ^vy Kar ay ay ovre avrov (/>lXco eK rovreov Te Kal eK rrjs Trpds rr/v KaOodov VTrr]pearcas eye-vecr9r]v eralpco. eXOdvres de els HcKeXtav, errecdr] 334 Alcova rjarOovro dLa/deftXrjpLevov els rovs eXevde-pcodevras vir* avrov ^LKeXccdras cos eTTL^ovXevovra yeveaOaL rvpavvov, ov pedvov rdv eratpov Kal £evov rrpovdoaav, aAA* olov tov cf)dvov avrdyeLpes eyevovro, oirAa eyovres ev tols yepuLV avroL tols <f)ovevcrL Trapecrrcdres errlKovpoL. Kal to pcev al-aypdv Kal dvdenov ovre rraplepLaL eycoye ovre n
1	Callippus and Philostratus ; cf. Plutarch, Dion, cc. 54 ff.
2	After the Little Mysteries of Eleusis the initiated became a after the Great Mysteries an tirbirriis.
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for himself and expel Dionysius from his kingship by craft. And then, for the second time, these slanderous statements triumphed with the Syracusans, and that with a triumph that was most monstrous and shameful for the authors of the triumph.
Those who are urging me to address myself to the affairs of to-day ought to hear what then took place. I, a citizen of Athens, a companion of Dion, an ally of his own, went to the tyrant in order that I might bring about friendship instead of war ; but in my struggle with the slanderers I was worsted. But when Dionysius tried to persuade me by means of honours and gifts of money to side with him so that I should bear witness, as his friend, to the propriety of his expulsion of Dion, in this design he failed utterly. And later on, while returning home from exile, Dion attached to himself two brothers from Athens,1 men whose friendship was not derived from philosophy, but from the ordinary companionship out of which most friendships spring, and which comes from mutual entertaining and sharing in religion and mystic ceremonies.2 So, too, in the case of these two friends who accompanied him home ; it was for these reasons and because of their assistance in his homeward voyage that they became his companions. But on their arrival in Sicily, when they perceived that Dion was slanderously charged before the Sicelidts whom he had set free with plotting to become tyrant, they not only betrayed their companion and host but became themselves, so to say, the authors of his murder, since they stood beside the murderers, ready to assist, with arms in their hands. For my own part, I neither slur over the shamefulness and sinfulness of their action nor do I
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Aeyor ttoXXocs yap Kal dXXocs vpcvecv ravra errc-pceXes Kal els rov enecra pceX^aec %p6vov rb Se B ^ABrjvacoov rrepc Xeydpcevov, cos aluyyvriv ovroi rrepc-fji/jav rfj rrdXec, egacpovpcac- (frrpxl yap KaKecvov Adrjvacov ecvac bs ov rrpovbcoKe rov avrov rovrov, e£ov xprjp,ara Kal aXXas rcpcas rroXXas Xapfidvecv. ov yap 3ca fiavavcrov </>cXdrTjros eyeydvec </>cXos, Sid Se eXevOepas rrac3ecas Kocvcovcav, p^dur) XP0 rrccrrevecv rov vovv KeKrypcevov pcaXXov r) ^vyyeveca </jvx<ov Kal ucopearcov. (bare ovk a^cco dvec3ovs C yeydvarov rfj rrdXec rco Alcova arroKrelvavre, cos eXXoylpcco Traynor e av3pe yevopcevco.
Taura elprjr ac ndvra rfjs ^vpcpovXrjs eveKa tcov Accovelcov tfrlXoov Kal gvyyevcov. gvpcftovXevco Se S?j ti irpos rovrocs rrjv avrrjv gvpcftovXTjV Kal Xoyov rov avrov Xeycov rj^T] rpcrov rpcrocs vpccv perj dovXovadac HuceXcav urr* dvBparrrocs Seandracs, pbT)8e dXXrjv TrdXcv, b y epebs Xoyos, dXX> vtto vdpcocs' ovre yap rocs dovXovpcevocs ovre rocs 3ovXa)0eccrcv D ap,ecvov, avrocs Kal iraccrl rrac3a)v re eKydvocs, aAA’ dXedpcos rravraos T] rreepa, er pa kpa Se Kac av-eXevdepa i/jvxoov rjOrj ra rocavra dpTrd^ecv Kep3-q </>cXec, ov3ev ra>v eis rov errecra Kal eis rov rrapdvra Kacpbv dyadajv Kal 3cKaccov ec3dra 0ecoov re Kal dvOpcoTTcvcov. ravra Trpdorov pcev Alcova eyco err-ex^cpfjcra rrecOecv, 3evrepov Se Acovvcrcov, rpcrovs Se i)[yds vvv. Kac pcoc rreldecrOe Acos rpcrov aoryjpos xapiV> ^Ta Acovvcrcov ^Xe^avres Kal
1	Cf. 336 d, Laws 961 a ff.
8	An allusion to the custom of offering the third (and last) cup at banquets as a libation to Zeus Soter; cf. Rep. 583 b. Charm. 167 B.
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dwell on it, since there are many others who make it their care to recount these doings and will continue to do so in time to come. But I do take exception to what is said about the Athenians, that these men covered their city with shame ; for I assert that it was also an Athenian who refused to betray the very same man when, by doing so, he might have gained wealth and many other honours. For he had become his friend not in the bonds of a venal friendship but owing to association in liberal education ; since it is in this alone that the judicious man should put his trust, rather than in kinship of soul or of body. Consequently, the two murderers of Dion are not important enough to cast a reproach upon our city,1 as though they had ever yet shown themselves men of mark.
All this has been said by way of counsel to Dion’s friends and relatives. And one piece of counsel I add, as I repeat now for the third time to you in the third place the same counsel as before, and the same doctrine. Neither Sicily, nor yet any other State— such is my doctrine—should be enslaved to human despots but rather to laws ; for such slavery is good neither for those who enslave nor those who are enslaved—themselves, their children and their children’s children ; rather is such an attempt wholly ruinous, and the dispositions that are wont to grasp gains such as these are petty and illiberal, with no knowledge of what belongs to goodness and justice, divine or human, either in the present or in the future. Of this I attempted to persuade Dion in the first place, secondly Dionysius, and now, in the third place, you. Be ye, then, persuaded for the sake of Zeus, Third Saviour,2 and considering also the case of Dionysius and of Dion, of whom the former was
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Altova, O [ICV [IT] '7T€l66p,€VO$ £>y TOL vvv ov E /<aAd)s\ 6 Se 77€l0O/X€VOS■ TcOvyKC KaXa>s' TO yap
TO)V KaXXlaTCOV €(/>l€p,€VOV aVTCp T€ Kai rroAet Tracrxeiv o ti av Traayr) jrav opOdv Kai KaXdv. ovtc yap it€</)VK€V aOavaTO? ypicdv ovSeis, ovt et Tip gvpflaiy, yevoiTO av evSaipicov, d)$ SoKei tois itoXXois. KaKov yap Kai dyaddv ovSev Xoyov dgidv 335 ecm tois dibvyois, aAA* ?) jaera auyjiaTos ovcry i/jvXy tovto fv/z/^aerai eKdarry y Keycvpiapievy. ireldeadai Se ovtojs del xprj tois TraXaiois tc Kai tepois Xdyois, oi Sy piyvvovcnv ypiiv dOdvaTov ,/'uX'’?p SiKaaTas Te icry^iv Kai Tiveiv Tas pieylaTas Tipiojplas, oTav tis aTraXXaxdy tov ucdpiaTOS. Sio Kai ra /zeyaAa dpiapTypaTa Kai dSiKypara apiiKpoTepov etvai XPV vopl^eiv KaKov TTaax^iv y Spaaai. djv 6 (biXoxpyaaros rrevys tg B> '	\ I	X	if ■> f	» f	if
avyp Tyv ipvxyv ovtc aKovei, eav tc aKovoy, /cara-yeAaiv, cos oterat, rravTaxodev dvaiScos dpird^ei ttov d ti TTcp dv oiyTai, KaOdirep Oyplov, </>ay€iv y TTieiv y irepi Tyv avSpairoScdSy Kai axdpiarov, dcfjpoSlaiov Xeyopievyv ovk dpdcos, ySovyv cKiropieiv avTcp TovpiTTiTcXauOai,1 tvc/jXos cov Kai ovy dpaiv oia2 %vveTT€Tai [tu>v dp7rayp,aTa>v]3 dvoaiovpyla, KaKov yXiKOV, del /zer’ dSiKypiaTOS eKacrrov, yv dvayKaiov tco dSiKyaavTi avvec/jeXKeiv enl tc yy C aTpe(/)opi€vcp Kai vtto yys voarrycravTi iropelav
art/iov tc Kai dOXiav Trdvrajs iravTaxy-
/Xicova Sy cyd) Xeycov TavTa Te Kai aXXa TOiavTa
1 TOv/JLirl-n-Xacrdai Hermann: r<p (mss. tov) 7rl/jLirXa<rf)ai Zur.
2 oi'a] ols mss., Zur.
• rwv apira.yn6.Twv I bracket (v.Z. twv irpay/j.6.Twv).
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unpersuaded and is living now no noble life, while the latter was persuaded and has nobly died. For whatsoever suffering a man undergoes when striving after what is noblest both for himself and for his State is always right and noble. For by nature none of us is immortal, and if any man should come to be so he would not be happy, as the vulgar believe ; for no evil nor good worthy of account belongs to what is soulless, but they befall the soul whether it be united with a body or separated therefrom. But we ought always truly to believe the ancient and holy doctrines which declare to us that the soul is immortal and that it has judges and pays the greatest penalties, whensoever a man is released from his body; wherefore also one should'account it a lesser evil to suffer than to perform the great iniquities and injustices.1 But to these doctrines the man who is fond of riches but poor in soul listens not, or if he listens he laughs them (as he thinks) to scorn, while he shamelessly plunders ’from all quarters everything which he thinks likely to provide himself, like a beast, with food or drink or the satiating himself with the slavish and graceless pleasure which is miscalled by the name of the Goddess of Love 2 ; for he is blind and fails to see what a burden of sin—how grave an evil—ever accompanies each wrong-doing ; which burden the wrong-doer must of necessity drag after him both while he moves about on earth and when he has gone beneath the earth again on a journey that is unhonoured and in all ways utterly miserable.
Of these and other like doctrines I tried to per-
1 This theme is to be found also in the Gorgias and Republic ; cf. also Lysis 217 b.
2 Of. Gorg. 493 e, Phaedo 81 b, Phileb. 12 b.
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€7T€l3oV, KOL TOLS aTTOKTeLVaCTLV CKCLVOV ^LKOLOTOT* av opyL^OLprjv eyd) rpoyrov rtva o/wtorara Kal ^Lovvaup' ap^oTepoL yap epe Kal tovs dXXovs, d>s €7tos eLTretv, d-jravTas ra peyLerra eftXaipav dvdpcd-TTQVSf ol pev tov flovXopevov ^LKaLOfwvT) xpfjcrOaL ^la^OetpavTes, o 8c ov8cv edeXi^oas yppcracrdaL D SiKatocrvvT] 8lo, irdmrjs Trjs dpyrjs, peyloTrjv 8vvapiv €Xa>v> €V yevopevrj (^cXoao^ia Te Kal SvvapLs ovtcds ev TavTtp 8ta TrdvTajv dvdpcoTratv 'EAAijva/v tc kol fiapflapaw Xapi/tacd dv1 lkovcos Sdgav TTapecrTTpre iracn ttjv dXr)0Tj, d)s ovk dv Trore yevoLTO evbalpujv ovtc ttoXls ovt avTjp ovSels os av prj peTa <f>povrf<jrea)s vird St/catoourn Stayayn ' O '	C Z
TOV pLOV, TJTOL €V OVTCp KeKTTf]peVOS T) OCFLQJV avbpajv dpyovTcov ev yd eat tpanels Te Kal ttol-E SevOels ev^LKCDs. TavTa pev /Xlovvolos e^Xai/ze' ra
8c dXXa apLKpd dv elrj Trpds ravra poc jSAa/fy. o 8c Atcora diroKTelvas ovk oc8e tovtov e^-eipyaopevos tovtco. Auova yap eyd) aa<f>ujs ot8a, u>S olov Te Trepl dv9pd>va)v dvOpcoTTov ^LLcr^vpl^e-aOaL, OTL TT)V dpyrjv el KaTecr^ev, a>s ovk dv ttotc eir aXXo ye ayrjpa dpypjs erpdireTO rj errl tc 336 ILvpaKovaas pev 7rpd)TOV ttjv rrarpL^a ttjv eavTovt
eTtel ttjv SovActav avTrjs d7rr)XXage [/cat] <^at8pvvas eXevOepup 8’ ev ayrjpaTL KaTeoTTjcre, to peTa tovt av 'iraorj p'qxav'rj eKocrpryre vdpoLs tols irpooYjKovaL Te Kal dplaTois tovs ttoXItos, to rc c’^c^s *ovrots jrpovdvpeLT dv Trpd^ai, iraoav l^LKeXlav kotolkl^clv
1 Xdp.\//aa	Schneider: Xd/x^aaav Zur.
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suade Dion, and I have the best of rights to be angry with the men who slew him, very much as I have to be angry also with Dionysius ; for both they and he have done the greatest of injuries both to me, and, one may say, to all the rest of mankind—they by destroying the man who purposed to practise justice, and he by utterly refusing to practise justice, when he had supreme power, throughout all his empire ; although if, in that empire, philosophy and power had really been united in the same person the radiance thereof would have shone through the whole world of Greeks and barbarians, and fully imbued them with the true conviction that no State nor any individual man can ever become happy unless he passes his life in subjection to justice combined with wisdom, whether it be that he possesses these virtues within himself or as the result of being reared and trained righteously under holy rulers in their ways. Such were the injuries committed by Dionysius ; and, compared to these, the rest of the injuries he did I would count but small. And the murderer of Dion is not aware that he has brought about the same result as Dionysius. For as to Dion, I know clearly—in so far as it is possible for a man to speak with assurance about men—that, if he had gained possession of the kingdom, he would never have adopted for his rule any other principle than this : when he had first brought gladness to Syracuse, his own fatherland, by delivering her from bondage, and had established her in a position of freedom, he would have endeavoured next, by every possible means, to set the citizens in order by suitable laws of the best kind ; and as the next step after this, he would have done his utmost to colonize the whole of Sicily and
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Kal eXevdepai' arret raw flapftdpcov ttoleiv, tovs pev EK^dXXcov, tovs 8e ^etpovp-evo? paov * Iepcovos' B tovtcov 3* av yevopdvcov St* dvbpos ftucacov tc Kai avbpelov Kal ococftpovos Kal </>iXooo<f>ov rrjv aimyv apcTTjs av rrdpi yevEcrOai 86£av tols ttoXXois rprEp dv, el Aiovvato? etteictOt], <rrdvTa>1 * Trapa iracriv dv cos ettos eitteiv dvOpcoTTOLS dirdacjooG. yEvopEvrp VVV 8e 7] ITOV TLS SalpUOV 7] TLS dXlTTjpiOS EpTTEOCOV dvopta Kal dOeoTTjTt, Kal to peyicrrov roXpais dpaOlas, e£ tfs rrdvra KaKa Tracrtv Eppl^coTai Kai ftXacrrdvEi Kal eis vaTEpov ottoteXei Kaprrov tols yEvvTjcracH ttlkpovarov, avTTj Trdvra to 8evT€pov averpeye re kcll aTrcoAccre.
Nw 8e S'ij €V(f)Y]pCOp€V xapiv OlCOVOV TO TpiTOV. opcos 8e pipeiadai pev uvpflovXevco Aicova vpiv TOIS <f>lXoiS TT^V T€ T7jS TTOLTpidoS CVVOiaV Kai T7JV TTjs Tpoc/rfjs oco<()pova Stairav, cttI Xcydvcov8 8e dpvtdcov Tas ckcivov ^ovX^oeis Treipacrdai aTTOTeXeiv ai 8e fyrav, aKTjKoaTC Trap* dpov uacficos’ tov 8e p7] Svvapevov vpcov kcopioTi Kara ra vrarpta, SidjKovra 8e tov tc tcov ktcovos ac^aydcov Kai tov D ^ikcXikov fttov, pT[T€ TTapaKaXciv pr/re oiecrOai
TTICFTOV dv TI Kal Vyi€S TTpdgai TTOTG' TOVS 8e dXXovs TrapaKaXeiv errl TraoTfs Si/ceAtas1 KaTOiKicrpov tc Kal loovoplav ck te avTrjs St/ceAta? Kat ek UcAo-TTovviprov ^vpTTaoTjs, (f>o^€i(70ai 8e pTj^E 9A.07]vas'
1	iravTa I add.
2	Xipivuv Schneider: X<$ov ws Zur. (X. S>v mss.).
1 Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse (478-466), waged successful
war against the Carthaginians.
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to make it free from the barbarians, by driving out some of them and subduing others more easily than did Hiero.1 And if all this had been done by a man who was just and courageous and temperate and wisdom-loving, the most of men would have formed the same opinion of virtue which would have prevailed, one may say, throughout the whole world, if Dionysius had been persuaded by me, and which would have saved all. But as it is, the onset of some deity or some avenging spirit, by means of lawlessness and godlessness and, above all, by the rash acts of ignorance 2—that ignorance which is the root whence all evils for all men spring and which will bear hereafter most bitter fruit for those who have planted it—this it is which for the second time has wrecked and ruined all.
But now, for the third time, let us speak good words, for the omen’s sake. Nevertheless, I counsel you, his friends, to imitate Dion in his devotion to his fatherland and in his temperate mode of life ; and to endeavour to carry out his designs, though under better auspices ; and what those designs were you have learnt from me clearly. But if any amongst you is unable to live in the Dorian fashion of his forefathers and follows after the Sicilian way of life and that of Dion’s murderers, him you should neither call to your aid nor imagine that he could ever perform a loyal or sound action; but all others you should call to aid you in repeopling all Sicily and giving it equal laws, calling them both from Sicily itself and from the whole of the Peloponnese, not fearing even Athens itself; for there too there are
* For the calamitous effects Of “ ignorance ” (or “ folly ”) c/. Lawt 688 c ff., 863 c ff.
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can yap Kal eKei Travrcup dvOpcdrrcov Sta^cpovrcs TTpds dp€TT)V ^eVO<f)6va>V T€ dvdpdiV ptaOVVTCS rdXpas. ei S’ ovv ravra pev varepa yevotr' dv, Karerretyovat Se vpas at reov ardaecov ttoAAox /cat E iravrodarral efrvppevai eKaarrjs rjpepas dcae/>opat, eidevat pev rrov ypr] rrdvra rtvd dvdpa, cS /cai Ppayv ddgrjs dp&fjs peredcvKe 3eta ns tux?), cos ovk eart rravXa kokcvv rots araatdaaat, rrplv dv ol Kparrpravres pdyacs Kal CKpoXais dvdpedrrcov Kal a</>ayais pvrjaiKaKovvres Kal errl rtparptas 337 rravacovrat rperrdpevot ra>v e^dpajv, eyKpareis Se ovres avredv, 3epevot vdpovs Kotvovs prjdev paXXov rrpds rjdovrjv avrois a? rots r)rrr)3eiat Ketpevovs, dvayKaaoratv avrovs xprjadac rots voptots 8trracs overats dvdyKats, atSot Kai tfjofia), efidftcp pev 8ta rd Kpetrrovs avrujv elvat detKvvvres ttjv fttav, at8ot de av dta rd Kpetrrovs <f>atvecrOat rrepl re ras 'rfiovd.s Kal rots vdpots paXXov eOeXovres re Kal dvvdpevot dovXevetv. dXXcos de ovk ear tv ojs dv rrore kokcov Xr^at rroXts ev avrfj araataaaaa, aAAa B ardaets Kal e^dpat Kal ptarj Kal dmarlat rats ovru) dtareOetaats noXeatv avrats rrpds avrds del ytyveadat <f)iXet.
Tovs dr/ Kparrjaavras del ypr), dravrrep errt-Ovpr')ua>at aeorr)ptas, avrovs ev avrots dvdpas rrpo-Kptvat ra)v tJLXXr)vcov ovs dv rrvvOdvcovrat dptarovs dvras, rrpeorov pev yepovras, Kal rratdas Kal yvvatKas KeKrrjpevovs otKot Kal rrpoydvovs avrcov d rt pdXtara rroXXovs re Kal dvopaarovs Kal
1 Cf. Laws 646 e ff., 671 d. 8 Cf. Laws 715 a ff.
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those who surpass all men in virtue, and who detest the enormities of men who slay their hosts. But— though these results may come about later,—if for the present you are beset by the constant quarrels of every kind which spring up daily between the factions, then every single man on whom the grace of Heaven has bestowed even a small measure of right opinion must surely be aware that there is no cessation of evils for the warring factions until those who have won the mastery cease from perpetuating feuds by assaults and expulsions and executions, and cease from seeking to wreak vengeance on their foes ; and, exercising mastery over themselves, lay down impartial laws which are framed to satisfy the vanquished no less than themselves ; and compel the vanquished to make use of these laws by means of two compelling forces, namely, Reverence and Fear 1 —Fearj inasmuch as they make it plain that they are superior to them in force; and Reverence, because they show themselves superior both in their attitude to pleasures and in their greater readiness and ability to subject themselves to the laws. In no other way is it possible for a city at strife within itself to cease from evils, but strife and enmity and hatred and suspicion are wont to keep for ever recurring in cities when their inner state is of this kind.2
Now those who have gained the mastery, whenever they become desirous of safety, ought always to choose out among themselves such men of Greek origin as they know by inquiry to be most excellent —men who are, in the first place, old, and who have wives and children at home, and forefathers as numerous and good and famous as possible, and who
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C KTrjcnv KCKTypevovs iravras tKavyv dpiOpov Se ctvat pvpidvSpcp TroXei irevryKovra iKavol tolovtol. tovtovs Se Seijaeat Kal TipaLS 6 ti /xeyiarais1 otKodev pe7a7rep7rea0at, peTairept/rapevovs Se opo-aavras Setaflat Kal KeXeveiv Oeivat, vopovs, pyTe viKycracn pyre viKyOeicri vepew ttXgov, to Se lerov Kal kocvov Tracrp ttj TroXei. re^evrcov Se rcov vopaw ev tovto) St) ra TTaPTa ear/v. dv pev yap ot ve-VIKTIKOTZS TYTTOVS aVTOVS TO)V VOpCOV paXXov TU)V
D/	/	/	5 V	/
vevucypevaw TTapeyajvrai, rravr carat aa>Typia$ re xat euSatpovtaj' peora /cat irdvraw kokcov diro<f>vytf’ et Se py,	P'V7"' &XXov kowcovov
TrapaKaXetv errl tov py ireiOopevov tols vvv eir-eaTaXpevotg. Tavra yap ecrrtv aSeA<£a cSv 7€ &tu)v d)v t eyd) €rr€yGbpr)crap€V ^vpaKovaai,? cd <f>po-vovvres crvpiTpagai, Sev7epa 7Tpa>Ta S* yv a 76 irpayrov eTreyecpYjOy p€T* avTov Atowatov npa-ydyvat Tratrt Kowa dyaOd, Tvyy] Se 7t$ dvOpcomov Kpei/TTaw 3i€(/>6prj<r€. 7a Se vvv vpeis ireipaoOe
E eu7V^ea7epov av7a ayady irpa^at potpa Kal Oeca Tivl Tvyr)-
avpftovXr) pev 8y /cat emaToXy elpyaOa) Kal y irapd Kiovvcaov epy irpoTCpa a</>igi$‘ y Se 8rydoTepa Trope la Te Kal irXovs d)S clkotcos tc apa /cat eppeXajs yeyovev, <5 peXec aKoveiv e^ea7t to peTa tovto. 6 pev yap 8y TrpdiTos xpovos rys ev
1 For this scheme cf. Laws 752 d ff. $ and for the qualifications of the law-givers cf. Laws 765 d.
* For the Law-governed State as the second-best, after the Ideal Republic, cf. Polit. 297 d ff.
3 Alluding to the attempt then- being made by Dion’s party at Leontini, under Hipparinus (his nephew), to overthrow Callippus.
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are all in possession of ample property ; and for a city of ten thousand citizens, fifty such men would be a sufficient number.1 These men they should fetch from their homes by means of entreaties and the greatest possible honours ; and when they have fetched them they should entreat and enjoin them to frame laws, under oath that they will give no advantage either to conquerors or conquered, but equal rights in common to the whole city. And when the laws have been laid down, then everything depends upon the following condition. On the one hand, if the victors prove themselves subservient to the laws more than the vanquished, then all things will abound in safety and happiness, and all evils will be avoided; but should it prove otherwise, neither I nor anyone else should be called in to take part in helping the man who refuses to obey our present injunctions. For this course of action is closely akin to that which Dion and I together, in our plans for the welfare of Syracuse, attempted to carry out, although it is but the second-best2 ; for the first was that which we first attempted to carry out with the aid of Dionysius himself—a plan which would have benefited all alike, had it not been that some Chance, mightier than men, scattered it to the winds. Now, however, it is for you to endeavour to carry out our policy with happier results by the aid of Heaven’s blessing and divine good-fortune.8
Let this, then, suffice as my counsel and my charge, and the story of my former visit to the court of Dionysius. In the next place, he that cares to listen may hear the story of my later journey by sea, and how naturally and reasonably it came about. For (as I said) I had completed my account of the first
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338 SixeAia ^larpi^rjs jjlol 8Le7T€pdv0r/, KaOdirep etirov, 77pev crvpflovXeveLV rols OLKeiots Kal eraipoLs tols Trepl Aitova* to (jl&t* eKeZva 8* ovv eTretcra otttj 8rj ttot e8vvdp,T]v Acovvcrcov acfaeZvai pee, ecprjvTjs 8e yevopcevrjs, tjv yap rare TrdXepcos ev IdcKeXia ^vvcopcoXoyrjcrapcev dpL^orepoL, Alovvctlos pcev [€$17] pLeraTTepupeadaL1 Aitova /tai epee TrdXiv KaTacrTTjcrd-ptevos Ta Trepl ttjv dpyrjv dcrfiaXeorepov eavTtp, Aitova 8e rj^iov 8cavoeZcr9ac perj t/wyrjv avTto ye-B yovevaL totc, pLerdaraaLv 8e’ eytb 8’ dj^eev tbpeo-Xdyrjcra eirl tovtols toZs XdyoLs. yevopcevrjs 8e ecp-qvrjs fJLeTeTre/JLTreT* epee, Aitova 8e eTTCcryecv &tl evcavTOV eSeZro, epee Se tjkclv ck ttovtos rpoTrov rffiov. Aitov pcev ovv eKeXeve Te p,e TrXeZv Kal eSeZTO' Kal yap 8y Xoyos eyd)pee ttoXvs ck HcKeXias tbs Alovvglos OavpLaaTtbs </>iXo<TO({)ias ev eTrcOvpda TraXcv eiy yeyovtbs Ta vvv, dOev 6 Aitov crvvTeTa-pLevios eSeZro T/pedv ttj pLCTaTrepvpeL pLYj aTretOeZv.
C eyto 8e ^877 juev ttov koto, ttjv c^cXoao^Lav toZs vcols TToXXd TOtavTa ycyVopteva, opccos 8* ovv dcrtfraXe-OTepdv jjlol e8o£e yaipetv totc ye TroXXd Kal Aitova kol Atovvoiov eav, /tai aTrrjyOdpLTjv dp,</)oZv airo-Kpivaptevos otl yeptov Te elrjv Kal KaTa Tas dpLO-Xoyias ov8ev yiyvoiTO Ttov Ta vvv TrpaTTopLevtov.
Eoi/ce 8tj to p,eTa tovto ’ApyvTTjs re -napd Atovvtnov d(j>LKecrOaL—, eytb ydp Trplv dirtevaL ^eviav Kal t/nXiav ^ApyvTTj Kal toZs ev TdpavTi Kal
1 bracketed by H. Richards: neTaire//.^a<r0ai mss., Zur. * **
1 This refers back to 330 c, d, just before he begins his
** counsel ” to Dion’s friends.
’ Cf. Ep. iii. 317 a.
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period of my stay in Sicily 1 before I gave my counsel to the intimates and companions of Dion. What happened next was this : I urged Dionysius by all means possible to let me go, and we both made a compact that when peace was concluded (for at that time there was war in Sicily2) Dionysius, for his part, should invite Dion and me back again, as soon as he had made his own power more secure ; and he asked Dion to regard the position he was now in not as a form of exile but rather as a change of abode ; and I gave a promise that upon these conditions I would return. When peace was made he kept sending for me ; but he asked Dion to wait still another year, although he kept demanding most insistently that I should come. Dion, then, kept urging and entreating me to make the voyage j for in truth constant accounts were pouring in from Sicily how Dionysius was now once more marvellously enamoured of philosophy ; and for this reason Dion was strenuously urging me not to disobey his summons. I was of course well aware that such things often happen to the young in regard to philosophy ; but none the less I deemed it safer, at least for the time, to give a wide berth both to Dion and Dionysius, and I angered them both by replying that I was an old man and that none of the steps which were now being taken were in accordance with our compact.
Now it seems that after this Archytas 3 arrived at the court of Dionysius; for when I sailed away, I had, before my departure, effected a friendly alliance between Archytas and the Tarentines and Dionysius ;
3 A famous scientist and statesman of Tarentum ; cf. 350 a in/ra, Ep. xiii. 360 c.
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D Aiovuctio) ironfaas direirXeov—, aAAoi re rive? ev
TrvpaKovaais rjcrav Aicopo? re drra 8iaKi]Ko6res Kal rovreov rives dXXoi, irapaKovcrpdrivv tivujv eppearoi raw Kara <f>iXo<ro(/)lav‘ oi 8okovctI poi IXiovvala) ireipaaOai BiaXeyecrdai ttojs1 irepi rd roiavra, d)S Aiovvalov irdvra 8iaKi]Ko6ros oaa Sievoovpyv eyd). 6 8e ovre dXXcos ecrrlv d</>vijs irpos rrjv rov pavOdveiv 8vvapiv ^bXdripds re Bavpacrrcos' ijpeoKe re ovv ’locos avrcp rd Xeydpeva fl<jyyverd re </>avepos yiyvopevos ov8ev aKijKooos E or* eire8iQpovv eyd), dBev a/xa pev els eiriOvpiav ijei rov 8iaKovoai evapyecrrepov, a/xa 8* i) <f>iXo-ripla Karrjireiyev avrov' 8x* a 8e ovk ijKOvarev ev rfj trpdcrOev eiri8i]pla, 8ie^rjXBopev ev rois ava) pi)6eicri vvv 8y Xoyois. eirei8ii ovv oiKa8e re ecrd)9rjv Kal KaXovvros rd 8evrepov airqpv'qdijv, KaOdirep etirov vvv 81], 8ok€? p,oi Aiovvocos irav-rairacn </>iXorip/r]9'Yjvai pd) irore ncri 8d^aipi Kara-339 <f>povd)v avrov rijs </>vcred)s re Kal egeous dpa Kat, rrjs 8t,alri)s epireipos yeyovdis, ovKer eOeXetv 8vcr-yepalvcov irap* avrov dc/uKveicrdai.
/XiKaios 8i] Xeyeiv elpl raXifles Kal viropevecv, et ti? apa ra yeyovora aKovaas Karacppovijcrei rijs epvrjs (/> 1X00o(/>las, rov rvpavvov 8e T^yrjaerab vovv €%eiv. eirepipe pev ydp 81) ^.lovvoios rplrov eir epe Tpir/pT] pacrrdtvijs eveKa rijs iropelas, eirepif/e 8e ’A.pye8ripov, dv ijyeird pe ra>v ev ^LKeXla irepi irXelcrrov iroieio&ai, ra>v ^Apyvrr) ^vyyeyovdrcvv
1 7TWS ] TUV MSS., Zur.
1 Cf. 330 b.
* Plato had refused the second time; see 338 e,
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and there were certain others in Syracuse who had had some teaching from Dion, and others again who had been taught by these, men who were stuffed with some borrowed philosophical doctrines. These men, I believe, tried to discuss these subjects with Dionysius, on the assumption that Dionysius was thoroughly instructed in all my system of thought. Now besides being naturally gifted otherwise with a capacity for learning Dionysius has an extraordinary love of glory. Probably, then, he was pleased with what was said and was ashamed of having it known that he had no lessons while I was in the country ; and in consequence of this he was seized with a desire to hear my doctrines more explicitly, while at the same time he was spurred on by his love of glory : and we have already explained, in the account we gave a moment ago,1 the reasons why he had not been a hearer of mine during my previous sojourn. So when I had got safely home and had refused his second summons, as I said just now, Dionysius was greatly afraid, I believe, because of his love of glory, lest any should suppose that it was owing to my contempt for his nature and disposition, together with my experience of his mode of life, that I was ungracious and was no longer willing to come to his court.
Now I am "bound to tell the truth, and to put up with it should anyone, after hearing what took place, come to despise, after all, my philosophy and consider that the tyrant showed intelligence. For, in fact, Dionysius, on this third occasion,2 sent a trireme to fetch me, in order to secure my comfort on the voyage; and he sent Archedemus, one of the associates of Archytas, believing that I esteemed him above
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B era, Kal aXXovs yvcoplpovs rcov ev ^iiKeXlcr ovroi Se r/pev rjyyeXXov rrdvres rov avrov Xoyov, cbs Oavpaardv ouov Aiovvcrios erriSeScoKdos eiy rrpos </)iXooo<f>Lav. errepi/je 8e erTKjroXrpj rravv paKpav, ei8dbs cos rrpos Atcuva 8c€Kelprjv Kal rrjv av Atcovos rrpoOvpiav rov epe rrXew Kal els ^vpaKovoas eXOeiv rrpos yap 8rj rrdvra ravra rjv rrap-eoKevacrpevT] rrjv dpyTjv eyovaa rj emaroX'q, rrj8e ITT) c/tpa^ovaav1 • Aiovvcnos IIAaTcovi' rd vdpepa C errl rovrois elirdyv ov8ev rd per a rovro etrre ttpore pov rj dos *Av els ^uceXlav rreurOels vc/j* rjpcov eXOrjs rd vvv, rrpeorov pev aoe rd Trepl Ata>va vrrdp^ei ravrr] ycyvdpeva OTrrprep dv avrds eOeXys' OeX^crecs 8e ot8* ore rd perpia, Kal eyd) avyyajpr'j-aopac' el 8e prp ov8ev croi raw rrepl /Xtoova e^ei >	»r	\ fW »	V » »	x
rrpayparcov ovre rrepe raAAa ovre rrepi avrov Kara vovv yeyvdpeva. ravd’ ovtojs etrre, rdXXa 8e D paKpa dv ecrj Kal dvev Kacpov Xeydpeva. errujroXal 8e dXXai eejjotrujv rrapa re ^Apyyrov Kal rdov ev Tapavre, rrjv re </>eXo(Jo<j)cav eyKtopcd^ovoai rrjv Acovvatov Kal on, dv pr) d(/)lKa)pai vvv, rr]V rrpos Aiovvaiov avrots yevopevrjv c/jcXlav 81’ epov ov apiKpav ovaav rrpos rd rroXmKa rravrdrraaa 8ia-flaXoLTjv. ravrrjs 8y roiavrys yevopevrjs ev raj rore ypdvcv rrjs perarrepi/ieojs, repv pev eK YiiKeXlas re- Kal ’IraXtas eXKovrouv, raiv 8e ^AO^vrjdev dreyydjs perd 8eyaecos olov e^codovvrcov pe, Kal E redXcv 6 Xoyos ^Kev 6 avrds, rd prj 8ecv rrpo8ovvai Alcova pr]8e rovs ev Tapavn gevovs re Kal eralpovs-
1 (ppa^ovaav Muller: <j>p&^owa mss., Zur.
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all others in Sicily, and other Sicilians of my acquaintance ; and all these were giving me the same account, how that Dionysius had made marvellous progress in philosophy. And he sent an exceedingly long letter, since he knew how I was disposed towards Dion and also Dion’s eagerness that I should make the voyage 1 and come to Syracuse ; for his letter was framed to deal with all these circumstances, having its commencement couched in some such terms as these—“ Dionysius to Plato,” followed by the customary greetings ; after which, without further preliminary—“ If you are persuaded by us and come now to Sicily, in the first place you will find Dion’s affairs proceeding in whatever way you yourself may desire—and you will desire, as I know, what is reasonable, and I will consent thereto ; but otherwise none of Dion’s affairs, whether they concern himself or anything else, will proceed to your satisfaction.” Such were his words on this subject, but the rest it were tedious and inopportune to repeat. And other letters kept coming both from Archytas and from the men in Tarentum, eulogizing the philosophy of Dionysius, and saying that unless I come now I should utterly dissolve their friendship with Dionysius which I had brought about, and which was of no small political importance. Such then being the nature of the summons which I then received,—when on the one hand the Sicilians and Italians were pulling me in and the Athenians, on the other, were literally pushing me out, so to say, by their entreaties,—once again the same argument recurred, namely, that it was my duty not to betray Dion, nor yet my hosts and comrades in Tarentum. And I felt also myself
1 Cf. Ep. Hi. 317.
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avrd) Se fiot vrrfjv d>s ov8ev Oavpacrrov veov dvOpcorrov rrapaKovovra aglow Xdyov irpaypaTOW, evpaBrj, rrpds eporra cXOclv tov ^cXticttov ^tou* Seip ovv avrd egeXeygaL cravats, oirorepojs itotz dpa cryo Ip, Kal tout’ avro pvrjdapfj rrpo8ovvaL p.p8 epe TOV oltlov yeveadaL t^Xikovtov aXpdaJS ovzl-340 Sous, €LTT€p ovtcos zip to> ravra XeXzypzva.
Hopzvopxu 8p ra> Xoytop.cp tovtoj KaraKaXv-l/jdpZVOS, TToXXd SeStCUS pLaVT€VOp,€VOS T€ ov rravv KaXcds, CO? €OLK€V. eXBoJV 8 OVV TO TpLTOV T(p uojrppL tovto ye ovv errpaga ovtcos' eorojOpv yap tol iraXiv1 evrvxdis, Kal tovtojv ye pera Beov ^towoLcp ^aptp etSevat ypecuv, otl rroXXojv fiov-XpBevrojv diroXeaaL pLe Ste/ccoAuae kol eSco/ce tc ^cepos acSot tojv nepl epL€ TTpayp,aTO)V. €it€l8t) 8e B d^iKop/rjv, a>p,7]V tovtov TtpcoTOV eXeyxov 8clv XaflcLV, TTOTCpOV OVTtOS €LT] ^LOVVULOS €^p,p,€VO$ VTTO <f)LXoOO(/)LaS OJOTT€p 7TVpOS} TJ p^OT^jV O IToXvS ovto$ eXBoL Xdyos *A0i]PCi^e. ecrrc 8y tcs Tpovros tov rrepl rd TOLavra TTCLpav XapfldvcLV ovk ayewrps aAA’ OVTUJS TVpaVVOLS TTpCTTUiV, oXXoJS T€ KOL TOLS Tu>v TTapaKovopLaTUiV pLCOTOLSf o 8r] xayco △copvcfcop cvBvs cXBojv yaBdpLip' Kal pLaXa TTerrovOdra. 8€UC~ vvvaL 8y Set tols tolovtols o Tt earc to C it pay pea olov tc /cat 8l daajv Trpay/iarcov /cat oaov rrdvov e\eL. d yap aKovcras, dav p-ev dvra)s~ y <I)lX6oo(I)os olkclos re /cat d^Los tov rrpaypharos Oclos div, d8dv tc 'qyetraL 0aup,aoT^v a/aj/coevat gvv-
1 roi irdXtv Hermann : rd ydXai mss., Zur.
i Cf. 334 d.
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that there would be nothing surprising in a young man, who was apt at learning, attaining to a love of the best life through hearing lectures on subjects of importance. So it seemed to be my duty to determine clearly in which way the matter really stood, and in no wise to prove false to this duty, nor to leave myself open to a reproach that would be truly serious, if so be that any of these reports were true.
So having blindfolded myself with this argumentation I made the journey, although, naturally, with many fears and none too happy forebodings. However, when I arrived the third time, I certainly did find it really a case of “ the Third to the Saviour ” 1: for happily I did get safely back again ; and for this I ought to give thanks, after God, to Dionysius, seeing that, when many had planned to destroy me, he prevented them and paid some regard to reverence in his dealings with me. And when I arrived, I deemed that I ought first of all to gain proof of this point,—whether Dionysius was really inflamed by philosophy, as it were by fire, or all this persistent account which had come to Athens was empty rumour. Now there is a method of testing such matters which is not ignoble but really suitable in the case of tyrants, and especially such as are crammed with borrowed doctrines ; and this was certainly what had happened to Dionysius, as I perceived as soon as I arrived. To such persons one must point out what the subject is as a whole, and what its character, and how many preliminary subjects it entails and how much labour. For on hearing this, if the pupil be truly philosophic, in sympathy with the subject and worthy of it, because divinely gifted, he believes that he has been shown
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totcov tc elvat vvv Kal ov fliarrov aAAco? ttolovvtl’ peTa tovto 8y ^WTelvas avTov tc Kal tov rpyov-p€VOV TT)V 68ov ovk dvirjai TTplv av T] TeXos emOrj TraoL rj Xa/Sy 8vvaptv coare avTOS avTov "ycopls tov 8 e if avro s prj d8vvaTO$ elvat Tro8r]yetv. Tavrr} Kal D koto, ravra 8tavo7]0els 6 Totovros irpaTTOiv pev ev at? rtaiv av fj irpdgeat, Ttapa irdvTa 8e del <f)tXoao<f>tas e%6pevos Kal Tpocfyrjs Tips, KaO’ r/pepav, t)ti$ dv avTov pdXtaTa evpaffrj tc Kal pvrjpova Kal Xoyifea 9 at 8vvaTov ev avTtp vifyovTa dnepydfrprar TTjv 8e evavTtav TavTTj pttcrcdv StareAet. ot 8e dvTtos pev p/rj (f>tXd(JO(/)OL, 8d£ai$ 8* eTTtKeypcoopevoL, KaOdirep ot ra ow^tara vtto tov 'jjAiou eTTiKeKav-pevoc, l86vt€$ tc oaa paOrjpard eart /cat o ttovos E 7)Xlkos Kal 8tatra rj KaO’ ypepav co? TrpeTrovaa r]
Koapla Tip TrpdypaTt, ^aXeirov Tjyrprdpevot Kal d8vvaTOV avrot?, ovre 8y e7TiT7)8evetv Svvarot 341 yi'yvovTar eviot 8e avT&v Treldovatv avrov? co?
ucavcvs aKTjKooTes dal to dXov Kal ov8ev ert 8eovTal Ttvcvv Trpaypdrajv.
*H pev 8r) 'jreipa avTT] ylyveTat r] oa</>7/? re /cat da^aXeaTarr) npos tovs Tpv</>u>vTds Te Kal d8vvd-tovs 8ta7TOveiv, co? prfi&rroTe ^aXetv ev alrta tov 8etKvvvTa aAA* avTov avTov, prj 8vvapevov iravTa Ta Trpda</)opa eTTtT'r]8evetv ra> irpaypaTt.
Ovtco 8rj Kal tXiovvaup tot epp^Orj ra pyjOevra.
x Cf. Rep. 531 d.
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a marvellous pathway and that he must brace himself at once to follow it, and that life will not be worth he d°es otherwise- After this he braces both himself and him who is guiding him on the path, nor does he desist until either he has reached the goal of all his studies, or else has gained such power as to be capable of directing his own steps without the aid of the instructor. It is thus, and in this mind, that such a student lives, occupied indeed in whatever occupations he may find himself, but always beyond all else cleaving fast to philosophy and to that mode of daily life which will best make him apt to learn and of retentive mind and able to reason within himself soberly ; but the mode of life which is opposite to this he continually abhors. Those, on the other hand, who are in reality not philosophic, but superficially tinged by opinions,______-
like men whose bodies are sunburnt on the surface —when they see how many studies are required and how great labour,1 and how the orderly mode of daily life is that which befits the subject, they deem it difficult or impossible for themselves, and thus they become in fact incapable of pursuing it; while some of them persuade themselves that they have been sufficiently instructed in the whole subject and no longer require any further effort.
Now this test proves the clearest and most infallible in dealing with those who are luxurious and incapable of enduring labour, since it prevents any of them from ever casting the blame on his instructor instead of on himself and his own inability to pursue all the studies which are accessory to his subject.
This, then, was the purport of what I said to
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rrdvra pev ovv out* eycb Ste^Af/ov ovre Atowcrios B eSetro* ttoAAo, yap avrds Kal ra jaeytcrra etSevac
re Kal iKavcos e^ecv irppcreiTOLeLTO Sia ray vtto raiv aAAcov TrapaKods. varepov Se /cat olkovu) yeypa-<f>evac avrov Trepl div rdre TjKovcre, avvdevra cos avrov reyyrjv, ovdev ru>v avraiv div aKovoc oiSa Se ovdev rovrcov’ dXXovs pev rcvas otSa yeypa-</>6ras rrepl ru)v avr&v rovrcov' ocnves de, ovS avrol avrovs. roadvde ye prjv Trepl rravrcov eya> C <f>pdt,ecv redv yeypacfrorcov Kal ypaipovrcov, oaoi
<f>acrlv eldevac Trepl div eyd) arrovda^co, etr epov aKTjKoores ecr aXXcov eW’ d)$ evpdvres avror rovrovs ovk eon Kara ye rrjv eprjv So£av rrepc xs	/	5	) O' /	#	* f
rov rrpay par os etracecv ovoev. ovkovv epov ye rrepl avraiv ecrrc crvyypappa ovSe pr/Trore yevprac prjrdv yap ov8apa)s earlv cos aAAa padrjpara, aAA eK TToXXrjs ovvovocas ycyvopev^qs rrepl rd irpaypa avrd Kal rov crvQfiv egacc/)VT]s> otov drrd rrvpos D Trrjd'iqoavros e^at/>0ev <f>d)s, ev rrj i^vxfj yevdpevov
avrd eavro rjdr] rpecfjec. Kalroc roadvde ye olda, on, ypacf>evra r] Xeydevra vrd epov ^eXnar’ dv Xeydeir] • Kal prjv on yeypappeva KaKa>s ovy rjKLar* dv epe Xvrrot. el de poc ecf>atvero yparrrea
LKavdos etvac rrpds rovs rroXXovs Kal pryra, rc
1	Probably an allusion to the proverbial maxim M Know thyself.”
2	Cf. Sympos. 210 e for the “ suddenness ” of the mystic vision of the Idea.
8	On the danger of writing such doctrines cf. Ep. ii. 314 c ff.; and for philosophy as possible only for “ the few ” cf. Rep. 494 a.
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Dionysius on that occasion. I did not, however, expound the matter fully, nor did Dionysius ask me to do so ; for he claimed that he himself knew many of the most important doctrines and was sufficiently informed owing to the versions he had heard from his other teachers. And I am even told that later on he himself wrote a treatise on the subjects in which I then instructed him, composing it as though it were something of his own invention and quite different from what he had heard ; but of all this I know nothing. I know indeed that certain others have written about these same subjects ; but what manner of men they are not even themselves know.1 But thus much I can certainly declare concerning all these writers, or prospective writers, who claim to know the subjects which I seriously study, whether as hearers of mine or of other teachers, or from their own discoveries ; it is impossible, in my judgement at least, that these men should understand anything about this subject. There does not exist, nor will there ever exist, any treatise of mine dealing therewith. For it does not at all admit of verbal expression like other studies, but, as a result of continued application to the subject itself and communion therewith, it is brought to birth in the soul on a sudden,2 as light that is kindled by a leaping spark, and thereafter it nourishes itself. Notwithstanding, of thus much I am certain, that the best statement of these doctrines in writing or in speech would be my own statement; and further, that if they should be badly stated in writing, it is I who would be the person most deeply pained. And if I had thought that these subjects ought to be fully stated in writing or in speech to the public,8 what nobler action could
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rovrov KaXXtov errerrpaKr' dv ypiiv ev rep ftiep y rois re dvOpebitoicri pieya oe/>eXos ypaipai Kai E ryv </>v<riv eis </>djs .rrderi rrpoayayeiv; aXX ovre avdpanTOis yyovpiai ryv erriyelpyeriv rrepi avredv yevopevyv1 2 dyaOdv, el piy ricriv dXiyois, orroeroi Bvvarol dvevpeiv avrol Sia crpuKpas evBel^eevs’ ruv re By aXXa>v rovs piev Karat/)povy creeps ovk dpOys epinXyoeiev dv ovBapiy epipieXcds* rovs Se vi/tyXys Kai yavvys eXrrlBos, a>s aepiv' arra piepia-3y Koras.
342 "Ert Se piaKpdrepa rrepl avra>v ev vep pioi yeyovev eirreiv ray a yap dv rrepl u>v Xeycv tratfreerrepov dv eiT? n Xeydevraw avrtov. eari yap ns Xdyos dXyOys evavnos rep roXpiycravri ypd<f>eiv rcov roiov-reov Kal dnovv, rroXXaKis piev vrr* epiov Kal rrpdadev prjdets, eoiKe S’ ovv eivai Kat vvv XeKreos.
’'Ecrrt reov ovreov eKaorep, St’ <x>v rrjv errierrrjpiTjv dvayKTj rrapayiyveadai, rpia’ reraprov S’ avriy rrepiTTTOv S’ auro riOevai Set o By yveocrrdv re Kal B aXyOes eerriv' <3v ev piev ovopia, Bevrepov Be Xoyos, ro B^ rplrov eiBeoXov, reraprov Be emarypir]. rrepl ev ovv Xa/?e ^ovXopievos piadeiv ro vvv Xeyopievov, Kal rrdvreov ovra) rrepi voyaov. kvkXos etrrl n Xeyopievov, ep tout* avrd eerriv ovopia o vvv ee/>Bey-pieda. Xdyos S’ avrov ro Bevrepov, e^ dvopidreov Kal pypidreov ervyKelpievos' ro yap eK reov eaydrcov errl ro pieaov iaov drreyov rrdvry, Xdyos dv eiy
1	yevoixtvTQv Bonitz: \eyo/j.tvyv mss., Zur.
2	opOrjs ... e/XjU.eXa)$ MSS.: opOws . . . ffj.p,eXovs Zur.
1 Cf. 341 c.
2 Cf. Laws 895 d, where Essence, Definition, and Name are enumerated ; also Farm. 142 a.
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I have performed in my life than that of writing what is of great benefit to mankind and bringing forth to the light for all men the nature of reality ? But were I to undertake this task it would not, as I think, prove a good thing for men, save for some few who are able to discover the. truth themselves with but little instruction ; for as to the rest, some it would most unseasonably fill with a mistaken contempt, and others with an overweening and empty aspiration, as though they had learnt some sublime mysteries.
But concerning these studies I am minded to speak still more at length ; since the subject with which I am dealing 1 will perhaps be clearer when I have thus spoken. For there is a certain true argument which confronts the man who ventures to write anything at all of these matters,—an argument which, although I have frequently stated it in the past, seems to require statement also at the present time.
Every existing object has three things 2 which are the necessary means by which knowledge of that object is acquired ; and the knowledge itself is a fourth thing; and as a fifth one must postulate the object itself which is cognizable and true. First of these comes the name ; secondly the definition ; thirdly the image ; fourthly the knowledge. If you wish, then, to understand what I am now saying, take a single example and learn from it what applies to all. There is an object called a circle, which has for its name the word we have just mentioned ; and, secondly, it has a definition, composed of names and verbs ; for “ that which is everywhere equidistant from the extremities to the centre ” will be the definition of that object which has for its name
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CKclvOV d)7T€p arpoyyvXoV Kal TTepi^epeS OVOpa Kal C kvkXos. rpirov Se to ^ajypa^ovpevov re Kal e$-aXei<f>6pevov Kal ropvevdpevov Kal drroXXvpevov' aw avrds 6 kvkXos, dv wept rrdvr earl ravra, ov8ev rrdaxet rovraw cos erepov dv. reraprov Se ewtOTT/p.?) Kat vovs dX^dr/s re Sd£a wept tout’ ear tv' co? Se ev rovro av wav Oereov, ovk ev Rawats ovS’ ev aa>pdraw (tx^P-^olv aAA* ev t/jvxais evdv, <5 StjAov erepov re dv avrov rov kvkXov rrjs (fjvaeajs ra>v re epirpoadev Xexdevraw rptaw. rov-D raw Se eyyvrara pev gvyyevela Kal dpoidr'qri rov rrepirrov vovs TrerrX'qalaKe, raXXa Se wAeov dwe%et.
Tavrov	rrepl re evOeos dpa Kal rrepu^epovs
QX^paros Kal xP^a^> irepl Te dyaGov Kal KaXov Kal dtKalov, Kal rrepl ad>paros drravros aKevaarov X	X J Z	Z	x	!
re Kat Kara rpvatv yeyovoros, irvpos voaros re Kal raw roiovraw wavrcov, /cat £d>ov gvprravros rrept Kal ev i/jvxats, rjdovs [/cat]1 wept rrot^para Kal rraOripara ^vprravra' ov ydp dv rovrajv prj E rts ra rerrapa Xaftr) dpcos ye rroos, ovrrore reXeais €7TtcrTT]pT]s rov rrepiTTOV peroxos ear at. rrpds ydp rovrots ravra ovx rjrrov e^tyetpet rd rrotdv rt Trept eKaarov orjAovv i] ro ov eKaarov ota ro raw Aoyaw 343 dadeves’ div eveKa vovv e\a>v ovSetff roXpijaet rrore eis avro nOevat rd vevor/peva, Kal ravra eis dperaKivyrov, o S17 wacr^et rd yeypappeva rvrrots.
Tovto Se waAtv av rd vvv Xeydpevov Set padetv. kvkXos eKaaros raw ev rats TTpa^eai ypa</>opevaw
1	Kal bracketed by W.-Mbllendorff.
1	For the definition of “ circle ” cf. Tim. 33 b, Parm. 137 e. ’ This echoes the language of Rep. 490 b.
8 Cf. Crotyl. 438 d, e.
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“ round ” and “ spherical ” and “ circle.” 1 And in the third place there is that object which is in course of being portrayed and obliterated, or of being shaped with a lathe, and falling into decay ; but none of these affections is suffered by the circle itself, whereto all these others are related inasmuch as it is distinct therefrom. Fourth comes knowledge and intelligence and true opinion regarding these objects ; and these we must assume to form a single whole, which does not exist in vocal utterance or in bodily forms but in souls ; whereby it is plain that it differs both from the nature of the circle itself and from the three previously mentioned. And of those four intelligence approaches most nearly in kinship and similarity to the fifth,2 and the rest are further removed.
The same is true alike of the straight and of the spherical form, and of colour, and of the good and the fair and the just, and of all bodies whether manufactured or naturally produced (such as fire and water and all such substances), and of all living creatures, and of all moral actions or passions in souls. For unless a man somehow or other grasps the four of these, he will never perfectly acquire knowledge of the fifth. Moreover, these four attempt to express the quality of each object no less than its real essence, owing to the weakness inherent in language 3 ; and for this reason, no man of intelligence will ever venture to commit to it the concepts of his reason, especially when it is unalterable —as is the case with what is formulated in writing.
But here again you must learn further the meaning of this last statement. Every one of the circles which are drawn in geometric exercises or are turned by
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r) Kal ropvevOevrcov peards rov evavriov earl t<2 Tre/tTFrar tov yap evOeos e^drcrerac 'rrdvrrp avros Se, (/>apev, o kvkXos ovre ri apueporepov ovre peil,ov rrjs evavrtas eyei ev avrep tfvjaecvs. dvopd re avrajv tfrapev ovSev ovdevl fleftaiov elvat, B KcoXvetv S’ ovdev rd vvv orpoyyvXa KaXovpeva evdea KCKXrjaOat. rd re evdea drj arpoyyvXa, Kal ovSev rjrrov /Je/Jaiio? egeiv rots peradepevots Kai evavrtivs KaXoveri. Kal prjv Trepl Xdyov ye d avTO? Xoyos, eiTrep et; dvopdrcov Kal pr/pdrcov avyKeirai, prfiev LKavdiS ^e^atcos’ eivat. /?e/?atov. pvplos de Xdyos av Trepl eKaarov ra>v rerrdpcov, d)S derates' rd de peyiarov, arrep elrropev dXlyov eprrpoaOev, e/ o	X	\	/
OTC OVOLV OVTOIV, TOV T6 OVTO$ KCU TOV 7TOLOV TWO$> C ov rd ttolov n, rd de ri IpjrovcrTjs ecdevat. rrjs
JpvyT/s’, to prj (yryrovpevov eKaarov rojv rerrapatv rrporeivov1 rrj t[>vxfj Xdyip re Kal Kar epya, aiaOrprecnv eveXeyKrov rd re Xeydpevov Kal Seize-vvpevov del rrape^dpevov eKaarov, drroplas re Kal daaefteias epTrtTrXrjai rraarjs a>s erros elrretv rravr' dvdpa. ev otai pev ovv ptf? elfhapevot, rd dXrjOes lyqreiv eapev vtto Trovrjpds rpotfrrjs, e^apKei de rd rrporadev redv eldu)Xa>v, ov KarayeXaaroc yi/yvdpeda vtt’ dXXrjXcov, ol epcorcopevot, vtto rcov D epatredvreov, dwapevcov de ra. rerrapa dLappirrreLv
T€ kcu	ev ois o av to Trep/TTTOV ano-
1 irpoTEiPoy mss. : irpirepoy mss. Coit., Zur.
1 i.e. any number of straight tangents to a circle may be drawn ; or, a circle, like a straight line, is composed of points, therefore the circular is full of the elements of the straight.
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the lathe is full of what is opposite to the fifth, since it is in contact with the straight everywhere1; whereas the circle itself, as we affirm, contains within itself no share greater or less of the opposite nature. And none of the objects, we affirm, has any fixed name, nor is there anything to prevent forms which are now called “ round ” from being called “ straight,” and the “ straight ” “ round ” 2 ; and men will find the names no less firmly fixed when they have shifted them and apply them in an opposite sense. Moreover, the same account holds good of the Definition also, that, inasmuch as it is compounded of names and verbs, it is in no case fixed with sufficient firmness.3 And so with each of the Four, their inaccuracy is an endless topic; but, as we mentioned a moment ago, the main point is this, that while there are two separate things, the real essence and the quality, and the soul seeks to know not the quality but the essence, each of the Four proffers to the soul either in word or in concrete form that which is not sought ; and by thus causing each object which is described or exhibited to be always easy of refutation by the senses, it fills practically all men with all manner of perplexity and uncertainty. In respect, however, of those other objects the truth of which, owing to our bad training, we usually do not so much as seek—being content with such of the images as are proffered,—those of us who answer are not made to look ridiculous by those who question, we being capable of analysing and convicting the Four. But in all cases where we
2 Cf. Cratyl. 384 d, e for the view that names are not natural but conventional fixities.
3 Cf. Theaet. 208 b ff. for the instability of Definitions.
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Kplvaadat Kal dzjXovv dvayKa^atpLev, d ftovXdpLe-vos tow SvvapLevow dvaTpezreLV Kparec, Kal ttolcl tov e^zjyovpLevov ev XdyoLs z) ypapLpLacnv z) dzro-KptaeaL tols itoXXols tow olkovovtow Sokclv pLTjSev yiyvcooKeiv cSv dv ezTLyeLpzj ypd(/>ecv z] Xe'yeiv, dyvoovvTcov cvlotc cos ovy y fax*] T°v ypdijiavTos zj Xegavros eXey^ezaL, dXX’ z) tow TeTrapaw </>vcns €KaaTOVt zr€(/>VKVLa <f>avXa)s. z) Be Bia irdvrow E avTtov diayaryp, dvo) Kal koto) pLeTaflatvovaa e^>
eKaazov, p,oyLs eincrrqpLYjv evezeKev ev zre^vkotos ev tt€(/>vk6ti‘ KaKcos 8e dv </>vzj, d)s z] tow iroXXdw e%LS zyjs ifrvxfis ci? ze to fjLaOeLV cls tc za XeydpLeva 344 zflp zre^vKe, zd Be Bte^^aprat, ouB’ dv d AvyKevs
Idecv 7TOLZ}creL€ tovs tolovtovs. evl Be Xdycp, tov p,r) ^vyyevrj tov TTpdypLaros ovt* dv evpLaOta < pLadeLv^ TTonjaeie zrore ovtc pLvzjpLT]’ tz/v dpyrjv yap ev dXXoTpcais e^ecrev ovk eyytyveTaL' coare ottogol tow SiKataw Te Kal tow dXXaw dcra KaXa pLZ) zrpoa-(fyueLS elcrl Kal ^vyyevecs, aXXoL Be aAAcov evpt,aOets dpixL Kal pLv-ppLoves, ovB’ ocfol ^vyyevecs, dvapLaOels Be Kal dpLvppLoves, ov8eves tovtodv pLipTOTe pLadcooLv B aXtfOetav apeTrjs els to dwaTOV ovBe KaKcas. apLa yap avTa dvdyKZ] pLavdavecv Kal to t//ev8os apLa Kal dXrjdes rrjs oXys ovalas, pLeTa TpL^zjs iracrzjs Kal ypovov ttoXXov, OTrep ev dpyals etirov (idyLs
1	p.a.6eiv I add.
1	An Argonaut, noted for his keenness of sight; here, by a playful hyperbole, he is supposed to be also a producer of sight in others ; cf. Aristoph. Plut. 210.
2	Cf. Laws 816 d.
3	Cf. 341 c.
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compel a man to give the Fifth as his answer and to explain it, anyone who is able and willing to upset the argument gains the day, and makes the person who is expounding his view by speech or writing or answers appear to most of his hearers to be wholly ignorant of the subjects about which he is attempting to write or speak; for they are ignorant sometimes of the fact that it is not the soul of the writer or speaker that is being convicted but the nature of each of the Four, which is essentially defective. But it is the methodical study of all these stages, passing in turn from one to another, up and down, which with difficulty implants knowledge, when the man himself, like his object, is of a fine nature ; but if his nature is bad—and, in fact, the condition of most men’s souls in respect of learning and of what are termed “ morals ” is either naturally bad or else corrupted,—then not even Lynceus 1 himself could make such folk see. In one word, neither receptivity nor memory will ever produce knowledge in him who has no affinity with the object, since it does not germinate to start with in alien states of mind consequently neither those who have no natural connexion or affinity with things just, and all else that is fair, although they are both receptive and retentive in various ways of other things, nor yet those who possess such affinity but are unreceptive and unretentive—none, I say, of these will ever learn to the utmost possible extent the truth of virtue nor yet of vice. For in learning these objects it is necessary to learn at the same time both what is false and what is true of the whole of Existence,8 and that through the most diligent and prolonged investigation, as I said at the commencement3; and it
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8e rpt^op-era rrpos aAAijAa avTov eKacrra, dvopaTa Kal Xdyoi oi/reis re Kal alaOycreis, ev evpevecnv eXeyyois eXeyxdpeva Kal avev </>06vov epoTycrecn Kal aTTOKpiaeat xpa)p,€va>v, e^eXapipe ftpovycns Trepl eKaarov Kal vovs, crwrelvovri1 2 3 6 rt /xaAtor* els Bvvapiv dvdpOTTivyv.
C Ato By Tias avyp arrovBatos tov ovtos* uttov-Balov Trepi ttoXXov Bei py ypdi/fas irore ev dvdpo-ttois els <f>06vov Kal arroplav KaraftdXy evl By ck tovtov Bet yiyvoaKeiv Xdyo, OTav iBy tis tov (jvyypdppara. yeypappeva etre ev vdpois vopoOerov etre ev aXXois Ticrlv arr’ ovv, os ovk* tfv tovto ravra cnrovBaiOTara, evrrep ear avros arrovBaios, Kevrat Be ttov ev %opa ry KaXXlary tov tovtow el Be ovtos avro ravr’ ecnrovBaapeva ev ypap-D paaiv eT€0y, ’Ef apa By ot eTrevra, Oeol p,ev ov, PpoTol Be (/>pevas oXeaav avrot.
Tovto By to [xvdo tc Kal rrXdvcp d gvveTrurno-pievos eeorerat, etr’ oSv kiovvaios eypaifje rt tov Trepl <f>vareos aKpov Kal vpoTOV etre tis cXottov etre p,el£ov, os ovBev aKyKoos ovBe piepiaOyKos yv vyies ov eypaif/e Kara tov epiov Xdyov* dpolos yap av avra eaepero ep,oi, Kai ovk av avra eroA-piyoev els dvappioaTiav Kal anperreiav eK^aXXeiv. ovtc yap VTTop.vyp.aTOV xdpiv avra eypat/iev* ovBev E yap Beivov py tis avro erriXdOyTai, edv awaf ry
1 ffvvrelvovTi E. Sachs: crvvreivwv MSS., Zur.
’ 6vtw W.-MOllendorff: 6vtwv mss., Zur.
1 For legislation as not a “ serious ” subject but “ playful ” see Laws 769 a ; cf. Polit. 294 a.
2 i.e. in his head, the abode of unexpressed thoughts; cf. Tim. 44 d.
3 Homer, H. vii. 360, xii. 234.
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is by means of the examination of each of these objects, comparing one with another—names and definitions, visions and sense-perceptions, — proving them by kindly proofs and employing questionings and answerings that are void of envy—it is by such means, and hardly so, that there bursts out the light of intelligence and reason regarding each object in the mind of him who uses every effort of which mankind is capable.
And this is the reason why every serious man in dealing with really serious subjects 1 carefully avoids writing, lest thereby he may possibly cast them as a prey to the envy and stupidity of the public. In one word, then, our conclusion must be that whenever one sees a man’s written compositions—whether they be the laws of a legislator or anything else in any other form,—these are not his most serious works, if so be that the writer himself is serious : rather those works abide in the fairest region he possesses.2 If, however, these really are his serious efforts, and put into writing, it is not “ the gods ” but mortal men who “ Then of a truth themselves have utterly ruined his senses.” 3
Whosoever, then, has accompanied me in this story and this wandering of mine will know full well that, whether it be Dionysius or any lesser or greater man who has written something about the highest and first truths of Nature, nothing of what he has written, as my argument shows, is based on sound teaching or study. Otherwise he would have reverenced these truths as I do, and would not have dared to expose them to unseemly and degrading treatment. For the writings of Dionysius were not meant as aids to memory, since there is no fear lest anyone should forget the truth if once he grasps it with his
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wcptAa/fo}, ttclptcop yap cp flpaxvrd.ro is Keirai' </>iXoripias alvxpas, eirrep, epeKa, eiB* tvs avrov nBepcpos eiB' ojs TraiSeias1 * 3 8t? p-ero^o? a>p, ys ovk agios yp ayarrajp 8dgap ryp rys peroxys yepopepyp. 345 ei pep ovp eK rys pias trvpovodas Aiopvcnq) tovto yeyope, rarf dp eiy' yeyope 8’ ovp ottojs, ittco Zevs, <f>y<JiP o Qy flaws' 8iegyXBop pep yap d)s eiTTOP Tore1 eyd) Kat arrag popop, varepop 8e ov rraiTTore en.
’Eppoecp 8y 8ei to pera tovto, drcp peXei to Trepl avra yeyopds evpeip, otttj ttotc yeyope, tipi ttot* airla to 8evrepop Kal to rptrop rrXeopaKis re ov 8iegypep' TTorepop iXiopvaios aKovaas pOPOP B airag ovroos ei8epai tc oierai Kai iKapoos oi8cp, €ire avros evpojp r/ Kai padojp epTtpocrBep Trap* erepajp, <f>avXa elpai ra Xe^Bepra, y to rplrov ov KaB* avrop, peigopa 8e, Kai optcds ovk ap 8vparos etpai t/rpopyaecos re Kal aperys gyp ctti: peXovpepos ‘ €i pep yap </>avXa, ttoXXois pdprvai paxeirai rd epavria Xeyovaip, oi Trepl tcop toiovtodv TrdpTToXv /Xiopvalov Kvpiivrepoi ap etep Kpirai. ei 8e evpyKepai y pepaByKepai, dgia 8' oSp eZpai C rrpos Trai8elap ^vyys eXevBepap, ttcos dp py Bav-paurds dtp dpBpajTros top yyepopa tovtojp Kat 1 r6re W.-Mollendorff: re mss., Zur.
i Cf. Phaedr. 215 d, 278 a.
* Cf. Phaedo 62 a, b ; the allusion is to the Theban dialect (?rrw for t<rrw) used by Cebes.
3 Cf. 341 a.	4 Cf. Ep. ii. 314 a ff.
6 t.«. Plato himself.
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soul, seeing that it occupies the smallest possible space 1; rather, if he wrote at all, it was to gratify his base love of glory, either by giving out the doctrines as his own discoveries, or else by showing, forsooth, that he shared a culture which he by no means deserved because of his lust for the fame accruing from its possession. Well, then, if such was the effect produced on Dionysius by our one conversation, perhaps it was so ; but how this effect was produced “ God troweth,” as the Theban says 2 ; for as I said,3 I explained my doctrine to him then on one occasion only, and never again since then.
And if anyone is concerned to discover how it was that things actually happened as they did in regard to this matter, he ought to consider next the reason why we did not explain our doctrine a second time, or a third time, or still more often. Does Dionysius fancy that he possesses knowledge, and is his knowledge adequate, as a result of hearing me once only, or as the result of his own researches, or of previous instruction from other teachers ? Or does he regard my doctrines as worthless ? Or, thirdly, does he believe them to be beyond and above his capacity, and that he himself would be really incapable of living a life devoted to wisdom and virtue ? For if he deems them worthless he will be in conflict with many witnesses who maintain the opposite, men who should be vastly more competent judges of such matters than Dionysius.4 While if he claims that he has found out these truths by research or by instruction, and if he admits their value for the liberal education of the soul, how could he possibly (unless he is a most extraordinary person) have treated the leading authority 5 on this subject with such ready
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Kvpiov ovtcos evytpoJS yrtpiacre hot' dv ; 710)$ 8 yTipiaaev eycb (fapd^oipd dv.
Ov iroXvv xpovov SiaAwnov to /z.erd tovto, ev to) irpdcrdev Atcova ed)v ra eavTov KCKTyadai Kal KapTTOvcrdac xpifaaTa, Tore ovkzt eta tovs erriTpoTTOvs avTov irepiireiv els HeXoirdvvyaov, KaOarrep eiriXeXyapievos Tys eiricrroXys iravrdiracriv etvai yap avra ov Slcovos aAAa tov vieos, ovtos D /xev a8eX(/)i8ov avTov Kara vdpiovs eiriTpoirevovTOS. Ta piev 8y Trerrpaypieva pi^XPL rovrov ravr’ yv ev to) totc ypovcp, tovtojv 8e ovTU) yevopievoov ecopd-Keiv Te eyd) aKpiflcos Tyv emOvpilav Tyv1 Atoruatou </)iXoao</>las, dyavaKTeiv Te e£yv eiTe ^ovXolpiyv etre rjv yap vepos rjorj Tore Kai ckttAoi took veatv. eSoKei 8y ^aAeTratpetv piev ov 8eiv epie Atovuatoj piaXXov y epiavTO) Te Kal tois fiiacrapievois eXOeiv epie to TpiTOV els tov TropO/iov tov irepl Tyv ^jKvXXav,
E dtfip’ eTi Tyv dXoyv dvapieTpycraipii XdpvflSiv, Xeyeiv 8e irpds Aiovvaiov oti pioi pieveiv dBovarov ei?) ZXiuavos ovro) TTpoTreiTTjAaKKjrpevov. o be Trap-epivdeiTo Te Kal e8eiTO pieveiv, ovk oldpievds oi KaXuJS ^x^iv epie dyyeXov avTov to>v tolovtoov eXOeiv o ti Taxos' ov irelOajv 8e avTos pioi iropiiryv 346 irapacFKevdcreiv e<f>y. eyd) yap ev tois diroaToXois irXolois epi ft ds 8ievoovpiyv irXeiv, TeOvpicopievos iraaxeiv tc oldpievos 8eiv, el 8iaKO)Xvotpiyv, otiovv, eirei8y irepi(/)avd)s y8iKovv piev ov8ev, ydiKovpiyv 8e.	6 8e ov8ev pie tov Karapieveiv irpoaiepievov
1 T7)v Burnet: t^s mss., Zur.
1 Homer, Od. xii. 428.
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EPISTLE VII disrespect ? And how he showed this disrespect I will now relate.
It happened next, after no long interval, that whereas Dionysius had previously allowed Dion to remain in possession of his own property and to enjoy the income, he now ceased to permit Dion’s trustees to remit it to the Peloponnese, just as though he had entirely forgotten the terms of his letter, claiming that the property belonged not to Dion but to his son, his own nephew, of whom he was the legal trustee. Such were his actions during this period up to this point; and when matters had turned out thus, I perceived clearly what kind of love Dionysius had for philosophy ; and, moreover, I had good reason to be annoyed, whether I wished it or not. For by then it was already summer and the season for ships to sail. Still I judged that I had no right to be more angry with Dionysius than with myself and those who had forced me to come the third time to the straits adjoining Scylla—“ There yet again to traverse the length of deadly Charybdis ”1; rather I should inform Dionysius that it was impossible for me to remain now that Dion was so insultingly treated. He, however, tried to talk me over and entreated me to remain, as he thought it would not be to his own credit that I should hurry away in person to convey such tidings ; and when he failed to persuade me he promised to provide a passage for me himself. For I was proposing to embark and sail in the trading-vessels ; because I was enraged and thought that I ought to stop at nothing, in case I were hindered, seeing that I was manifestly doing no wrong but suffering wrong. But when he saw that I had no inclination to remain he devised a
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opcov pyyavyv tov pelvaL tov totc ckttXovv py-yavaTac TOLavbe TLva. ry peTa TavTa eXffdiv ypepa Aeyet Trpds pe iTLOavbv Xdyov' ’Epol Kal aol Alujv, ecfjy, Kal rd Aicopoj eKrrobojv arr-B aXXaydyTOj tov nepl avrd TroXXaKLS Sta^epea^ai.
rroLyaa) yap Sta ere, €^17, At co pi Tabe. agio) ckclvov diroXafldvTa to, eavTov olkclv pev ev HeXoirovvyacp, py cos t/>vydba be, aAA’ d)s avTcp Kal bevpo e£bv dirobype'Lv, oTav eKelvcp Te Kal epol Kal vptv tols (/jlXols kolvt) gvvboKfj' TavTa etpat /xt) empovAeuovTOS epoc tovtojv de ey-yvrjTas ylyvea&aL ae Te Kal tovs aovs oIkclovs Kal tovs ev6d.be Alojvos, vptv be to fleftaiov
C eKetvos TrapeycTO). rd ypypara be d dv Ad fly,
/card UeXoTrovvrjaov pev Kal "Adr/vas KelaOco Trap* ols Tialv dv vptv bo kt), KapTTOvada) be Atcov, pr) Kvptos be dvev vpa>v yi/yveaOco dveXeadac. eya> yap eKelvcp pev ov a^obpa TTLOTevco tovtois ypevpevov dv tols ypr/paaL bLKaLov ytyveadaL rrepl epe' ov yap bXiya eaTaL' aol be Kal tols aots ~ XX	9	V	5/
/xaAAov 7r€77iarev/<a. opa o?) Taura et aot apeaKCt,, Kal peve errl tovtols tov eviavTov tovtov, cl$ be
copas ottlOl Xaftdfv ra yp^paTa ravra" Kal AlcvV D ev OLb* otl ttoXXtjv ydpLV e^eL aoL biaTTpa^apevcp ravra vrrep ckclvov.
Tovtov br) eyd> tov Xdyov aKovaas ebvayepaLvov pev, opa>s be ftovXevadpevos ecfrrjv els tt)v voTepalav avT<p rrepl tovtojv ra bdgavTa drrayyeXeLV. ravra ^vvedepeda rore. epovXevdpTjv by to peTa ravra kot epavTov yevdpevos, pdXa avyKeyvpevos'
1 Amongst Plato’s companions on this visit to Sicily were Speusippus and Xenocrates.
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scheme of the following kind to secure my remaining over that sailing-season. On the following day he came and addressed me in these plausible terms : “ You and I,” he said, “ must get Dion and Dion’s affairs cleared out of the way, to stop our frequent disputes about them. And this,” said he, “ is what I will do for Dion for your sake. I require that he shall remove his property and reside in the Peloponnese, not, however, as an exile but possessing the right to visit this country also whenever it is mutually agreed by him and by me and by you his friends. But this is on condition that he does not conspire against me; and you and your associates1 and Dion’s here in Sicily shall be the guarantors of these terms, and he shall furnish you with his security. And all the property he shall take shall be deposited in the Peloponnese and Athens with such persons as you shall think fit; and he shall enjoy the income from it but shall not be authorized to remove it without your consent. For I do not altogether trust him to act justly towards me if he had the use of these funds—for they will be by no means small; and I put more trust in you and your friends. So consider whether this arrangement contents you, and remain on these terms for the present year, and when next season arrives depart and take with you these funds of Dion. And I am well assured that Dion will be most grateful to you for having effected this arrangement on his behalf.”
And I, when I heard this speech, was annoyed, but none the less I replied that I would think it over and let him know next day my decision about the matter ; and to this we both then agreed. So after this, when I was by myself, I was thinking it over, very
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irpoTOS 8’ tfv pcoc rrjs flovXfjs rpyovpcGvos o8c Aoyo$“ Qcpe, ci Siavocirai tovtov pcrfocv itocgcv Acovvacos E <5v (f>7]alvt dircXOdvros 8* cpcov gov gttlcttgXAt]
AloVC ITcOaVOS avros TG Kal dXXoCS IToXXoCS1 TOV aVTOV 8caKGXGVOpCGVOS> a VVV Ttpos C/4C Xcycc, os avTov pccv gOgXovtos, Gp,ov 8g ovk GOcXtfcravros a irpovKaXcLTO piG 8pav, aAA’ oXcyopifaavTOS tov gkgcvov to Trapdirav irpaypcdrov, irpos 8g Kal TOVTOLOLV GTC pbrf? gOgXt) pLG GKITGpCITGCV OVTOS TOV vavKXrjpov pcifiGvl irpoaraTTOv, cvSc&pjrai 8g iracrc 347 pa8los <os dflovXov cpcG gkitXgcv, apd tcs gOgXtictgl /z€ ayew vavrTjv oppLoipwov €K rrjs Atovvcnov ocKcas; (okovv ydp 8r) irpos tocs aXXocac kokols GV TO KT)7TCp TO TTGpi TTfV OUctaV, O0GV 01)8' aV 6 6vpopos rjOeXc pee d<f)GLvai pvq ttgplc/)0glot]s avro tcvos cvToAijs irapd Aiovvcrtov.) dv 8g irGpip^clvo tov GviavTov, g^o pLGV Aicovt TavTa giucftgXXgiv, €V OIS T OVT €C[JLL KO.C a TTpaTTO). KCU €av [JL€V 07] irocfj tc Alovvctios ov </>ijcnvf ov iravrairaaiv Garat B /xoi KaTaycXacrros TTGirpaypcdva' TaXavra ydp taos gotIv ovk gXottov, dv GKTcpca tcs dpdos, gkotov rf ^covos ovcrca' dv 8* odv ycyvijTac ra vvv viro-tfraevovra, oca gckos avra yeyveadae, diropo peev o tc xpr/uopbac cpcavTot dpcos 8g dvayKacov ccros GvcavTov y gtc irovfjcrac Kac Gpyocs cXcy^ac TTGcpa-aQac Tas Acowacov pLTjxav^'
Taura pcoc 8ogavra cis ryv vaTGpacav gIitov irpos
1 dXXots iroXXois mss. : 4XXot iroXkol Zur.
* va^Tqv mss. : vairijs Zur.
1 For this use of the word pavrijr cf. Soph. Philoct. 901.
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much perturbed. And in my deliberation the first and foremost reflexion was this—“ Come now, suppose that Dionysius has no intention of performing any of his promises, and suppose that on my departure he sends a plausible note to Dion—both writing himself and charging many of his friends also to do so—stating the proposal he is now making to me, and how in spite of his wish I had refused to do what he had invited me to do, and had taken no interest at all in Dion’s affairs ; and beyond all this, suppose that he is no longer willing to send me away by giving his own personal order to one of the shipmasters, but makes it plain to them all that he has no wish for me to sail away in comfort—in this case would any of them consent to convey me as a passenger,1 starting off from the residence.of Dionysius ? ” For, in addition to my other misfortunes, I was lodging in the garden adjoining his residence, and out of this not even the doorkeeper would have allowed me to pass without a permit sent him from Dionysius. “ On the other hand, if I stay on for the year I shall be able to write and tell Dion the position in which I am placed and what I am doing ; and if Dionysius should actually perform any of his promises, I shall have accomplished something not altogether contemptible—for Dion’s property, if it is rightly valued, amounts probably to as much as a hundred talents; whereas if the events now dimly threatening come to pass in the way that seems likely, I am at a loss to know what I shall do with myself. Notwithstanding, I am obliged, it appears, to endure another year of toil and endeavour to test by actual experience the devices of Dionysius.”
When I had come to this decision, I said to
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Atovvowv on AeSoKrat pot pevetv. a£ta> At17p* C e<^7)v, pt] Kvptov rfyetadat ere Alcovos epe, Ttepiretv
8e p,er’ epov ere Trap* avrov ypap para rd vvv 8e8oypeva drjXovvra, Kal epoorav etre apKet ravra avrep, Kal el p-q, flovXerai 8e aAA’ arra Kal d^ioc, Kal ravra errcoreXXetv o n rdycerra, ere 8e veoorepl^etv prfoev ttco rdbv Trepl eKetvov. ravr* eppr/dq, ravra ^vvoopoXoyrprapev, dos vvv etprjrat crxeBov.
’E^eTrAcucre 817 rd trXota perd rovro, Kal ovKen pot 8vvardv rjv nXetv, ore 8q pot Kal Atovvatos D eptmcrOrj Xeycov on rrjv rjplaetav rfjs over las elvat o / a /	~ e /	* 1	c x
O€Ot £ALCOVOS> TT]V O 7][M,(T€iaV TOV ViGOS* €(f>7] OT] TTcoX'qaeiv avrrjv, TTpaOelcrqs 8e rd pev rjplaea epol 8a)oreiv ayew, rd 8’ Tjplcrea rtp -zratSt KaraXehpetv avrov' rd ydp 8y SiKatdrarov ovnos -n-Xv/yels 8’ eydj rep XeyOei^n Ttavv pev tpprjv yeXoiov etvai avnXeyetv1 en^ opa)$ 8’ cIttov on XPe^l TVV Trapa Alcovos eTTicrroXrjv Treptpeveiv rfpas Kal ravra naXiv avra erriGreXXeiv. 6 8e e^rjs rovrots Trdvv veaviKtvs eTTioXec rrjv overlav avrov Ttacrav, Eff	\ V	V/) \	'f*	/
07777 TG KCU OTTCOS TJVGAg Kai OiS TiCFi) TTpOS €/>C€ O€ ov8ev oAcoj e</)0eyyero Trepl avrdiv, Kal pips aicr-avrevs eyd) Trpds eKetvov av trepl ra>v Aavvos trpaypanov ovdev en dceXeydprjv' ov8ev ydp en TtXeov (pprjv troietv.
Mej^pt pev 8rj rovreov ravrp pot ftepoTjOTjpevov eyeyovet </)tXoero</)ta Kal ^>tXots' rd 8e perd ravra
1	&vTc\iyeiv Hermann: ti (oti mss.) X^yeiv Zur.
1	For this part of the biographical details cf. Ep. iii. 318 a ff.
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Dionysius on the following day—“ I have decided to remain. I request you, however,” I said, “ not to regard me as Dion’s master, but to join with me yourself in sending him a letter explaining what we have now decided, and asking him whether it satisfies him ; and if not, and if he desires and claims other conditions, let him write them to us immediately ; and do you refrain till then from taking any new step in regard to his affairs.” This is what was said, and this is what we agreed, pretty nearly in the terms I have now stated.1
After this the vessels had put to sea and it was no longer possible for me to sail; and then it was that Dionysius remembered to tell me that one half of the property ought to belong to Dion, the other half to his son ; and he said that he would sell it, and when sold he would give me the one half to convey to Dion, and leave the half intended for his son where it was ; for that was the most equitable arrangement. I, then, * although I was dumbfounded at his statement, deemed that it would be utterly ridiculous to gainsay him any more ; I replied, however, that we ought to wait for the letter from Dion, and then send him back this proposal by letter. But immediately after this he proceeded to sell the whole of Dion’s property in a very highhanded fashion, where and how and to what purchasers he chose, without ever saying a single word to me about the matter ; and verily I, in like manner, forbore to talk to him at all any longer about Dion’s affairs ; for I thought that there was no longer any profit in so doing.
Now up to this time I had been assisting in this way philosophy and my friends ; but after this, the
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348 e^copiev eyd Kal Atovvcrios, eyd) piev fiXeircvv e^co, KaOdrrep dpvis TToOdjv rroOev dvairrecrOai, 6 8^ diapirjyavdpievos riva rpdirov dvauo^aoi pie pirfiev arrodovs rcov Aiojvos- opcos 8e e^avTj/zev1 2 eraipot ye etvai rrpos rraaav ^iKeXiav.
Tdv 8y picrO ofiopcov rovs irpeaftvrepovs Aiovvaios CTteyeipYjoev dXiyopiudorepovs rroieiv rrapd rd rov rrarpds edrj, Gvpajdevres 8e ot arpartcorat gvv-eXeyryrav dOpooi Kal ovk e^aaav eirirpei/reiv. 6 8* erre-yelpei ftid^ecrGai KXelaas ras rtfs aKporroXecos B TTvXas, ol 8’ ecfrepovro evGvs rrpos rd reiyr}, rraicnva nva avaftotfcravTes ftapflapov Kal rroXe-p,ucov ov 8rj Trepiderjs Aiovvcrios yevdpevos drravra crvveydp'qo'e Kal ert rrXelai tois totc orvXXeydetcri tow TreXTaoTtdv.
Aoyos ns ra^v StfjXGev d)s 'Hpa/cXciSi]? aertos ar] yeyovd)s irdvrcov tovtoov. dv aKovaas o [xev 'HpaKXeldris tKrrodwv avrov ea-^ev drftavrj, Aiovvacos 8e etppreL Xaflecv. drropwv 8e, Qeoddnyv C pL€Ta7repn/jdpL€Vos eis rov Kynov ervyov 8’ ev rep KTpircp Kal eyd) rare rrepiTrarujv' rd piev ovv aXAa ovr* ot8a ovr* tjkovov diaXeyopievivv, a 8e evav-rlov etrre Qeodorrjs epiov r-pos Aiovvcriov, oldd re Kai piepiv7)piai. HXarcov ydp, e</>rj, Aiovvcriov eyd) rreiOo) rovrovi, eav eyd) yeva)piai devpo (HpaKXeiSrjv Kopilcrai dvvaros r/piiv eis Xdyovs rrepl rcov eyxXp-pidroDV avrcp rcov vvv yeyovorcov, dv dpa pir] 86^rj 8eiv avrov oikciv ev TiiKeXla, rov re vidv Xaflovr.a
1 i<pa,v^i^v Apelt: irpafiev mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Phaedr. 249 d.
2 The mercenaries lived in the island of Ortygia, but 552
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kind of life we lived, Dionysius and I, was this— I was gazing out of my cage, like a bird1 that is longing to fly off and away, while he was scheming how he might shoo me back without paying away any of Dion’s money ; nevertheless, to the whole of Sicily we appeared to be comrades.
Now Dionysius attempted, contrary to his father’s practice, to reduce the pay of the older members of his mercenary force, and the soldiers, being infuriated, assembled together and refused to permit it. And when he kept trying to force them by closing the gates of the citadel,2 they immediately rushed up to the walls shouting out a kind of barbaric war-chant; whereupon Dionysius became terribly alarmed and conceded all and even more than all to those of the peltasts that were then assembled.
Then a report quickly got abroad that Heracleides 3 was to blame for all this trouble ; and Heracleides, on hearing this, took himself off and vanished. Then Dionysius was seeking to capture him, and finding himself at a loss he summoned Theodotes to his garden ; and it happened that at the time I too was walking in the garden. Now the rest of their conversation I neither know nor heard, but I both know and remember what Theodotes said to Dionysius in my presence. “ Plato,” he said, “ I am urging this course on our friend Dionysius : if I prove able to fetch Heracleides here to answer the charges now made against him, in case it is decided that he must not reside in Sicily, I claim that he should have a
beyond the walls of the Acropolis; so when Plato had to quit the Acropolis he was surrounded by them in his new lodgings.
3 Cf. Ep. iii. 318 c for Heracleides, Theodotes, and Eurybius.
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D Kal rpv yvvacKa dtpco eis 'HeXondwpcrov dnonXecv, OLKCCV T€ flXdnrOVTa ppdev AcOVVCTCOV €K€C, KapTTOV-pevov 8e rd eavrov. perenepi/jdppv pev ovv Kal npdrepov avrov, peranepi/jopac 8e Kal vvv, dv r ovv and rps nporepas peranopnps dv re Kal and rps vvv vnaKovcrp pot,. Acovvcrcov 8e d£c<o Kal Seopac, dv res evrvyydvp 'HpatiXecdp edv r ev dypep edv r evOdde, ppdev dXXo avrep </>Xavpov E ycyveadac, peracrrpvac 8’ ck rps ycopas, ecos dv dXXo rc Acovvarccp 8d£p. ravra, ec/>p, atryycopecs; Xeycov npds rov Acovvcrcov. ^dvyycopd) ppd* dv npds rfj erp, e</>p, </>avp ocKca neccrecrdac cftXavpov ppdev napd ra, vvv eepppeva.
Tp 8p pera ravrrjv r^v r/pepav 8etXr)$ Eupu^to? Kal tyeoddrrjs npoarrjXOerrjv pot, ernovdrj reOopv-^r]pevco Oavpacrrcds, Kal 6 Qeoddrrjs Xeyei, IIAd-redv, e</>7), naprjada %0es oc$ nepl ^Hpa/cAetSou Acovuato? (opoXdyet, npds dpe Kal ere; II(3s- 8e ovk; €</>T]V. Nw rotwv, 8* os, neptOeovat, neX-racrral Xa^eiv 'HpaKXeiSpv tpyrovvres, d 8e etval irp ravrrj Kivdvvevet. aXX* 'pptv, ec/)^, crvvaKoXod-349 Orjaov npds Acovvcrcov dnderp prj^airfj. cp)(6pe9a ovv Kal elcrpXOopev nap* avrov, Kal rd) pev ecrrdrpv creyfj daKpvovre, eyco 8e etnov 0*8e necftd^rjvrac prj rc erv napd rd ydes (opoXoyrjpeva noojerps nepl ’Hpa/cAetS^p vecorepov’ 8ok€l yap poc ravrp np yeyovevac tftavepds dnorerpappevos. d 8e aKovaas dvefiXeyOp re Kal navrodand ypcopara pKev, oca 554,
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passage to the Peloponnese, taking'his son and his wife, and reside there without doing injury to Dionysius, and enjoying the income from his property. In fact I have already sent to fetch him, and I will now send again, in case he should obey either my former summons or the present one. And I request and beseech Dionysius that, should anyone meet with Heracleides, whether in the country or here in the city, no harm should be inflicted on him beyond his removal out of the country until Dionysius has come to some further decision.” And addressing Dionysius he said, “ Do you agree to this ? ” “I agree,” he replied, “ that even if he be seen at your house he shall suffer no harm beyond what has now been mentioned.”
Now on the next day, at evening', Eurybius and Theodotes came to me hurriedly, in an extraordinary state of perturbation ; and Theodotes said—“ Plato, were you present yesterday at the agreement which Dionysius made with us both concerning Heracleides ? ” “ Of course I was,” I replied. “ But now,” he said, “ peltasts1 are running about seeking to capture Heracleides, and he is probably somewhere about here. But do you now by all means accompany us to Dionysius.” So we set off* and went in to where he was ; and while they two stood in silence, weeping, I said to him—“ My friends here are alarmed lest you should take any fresh step regarding Heracleides, contrary to our agreement of yesterday ; for I believe it is known that he has taken refuge somewhere hereabouts.” On hearing this, Dionysius fired up and went all colours, just as an angry man
1 i.e. light-armed soldiers, so called from the kind of light shield they carried.
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dv Gvpovpevos dfielry irpocrireadfv 8* aura) o OeoSor^s1, Aa/?op,evos rfjs x€Cpd$> eSaKpvae re B Kal iKCTeve prfiev toiovtov iroieiv. viroXafldw 8* eyco irapapvOovpevos, Qdppei, OeoSora, e<f>i]V’ ov yap ToXpyaei Aiovvaios irapd rd X&es d>po-Xoyrjpeva dXXa irore dpav. Kal os epflXeipas poi Kal paXa TvpavviKcos, Lol, e<f>v), eyd> ov T€ ti apucpov ovre peya cvpoXdyrjaa. N?) tovs Geovs', 77V 8* eyu>, av ye ravra a aov vvv ovtos Setrac prj iroieiv. Kal elirdjv ravra diroaTpeifrdpevos <pxdpT]v e^uv. to perd ravra 6 pev eKvvyyei tov 'Hpa/cAet-C drjv, tyeoboTrjs 8e dyyeXovs irepirivv 'Hpa/cAeiSi?
</>evyeiv SieKeXeveTO. 6 8e eKlrepi/jas Ttalav Kal TTcXTaards Bccokclv eKeXeve' <(>0dvei 8e, cos eXeyeTO, ^IpaKXei^rjs els TTfV K.apx^ovuvv eTTCKpaTeiav €K(/>vyd>v 7)pepas apt,Kpa> tcvI pepet.
To 817 peTa tovto 17 irdXat, eTTL^ovXrj kiowaup tov pr) arro^ovvat ra ^Iojvos xPVP,aTa ^Sofev eyGpas Xdyov eyew dv irpds pe iriOavdv, Kal irpurrov D pev eK rrjs aKpoiroXecvs eKirepiret pe, evptbv irpd-(fraaw d)s Tas yvvatKas ev Tip Kiprcp ev <p KaTipKovv eycb deoc Gvaai Ovalav Ttva ^ex^pepov' eg<o 817 pe nap* *ApxeSypcp irpoaeTaTTe tov ypdvov tovtov peivat. ovtos 8’ epov eKei QeoboTijs perairep-i/japevds pe iroXXa irepl tcvv totc irpaydevrcov yyavaKTei Kal epepifteTO Aiovvolip' o 8’ aKovaas on irapd (deoboTTjv eirjv elaeXrjXvOcos, irpdc/taaiv av TavTijv dXXrjv rf)s irpds epe dia<f>opas iroiov-E pevos, adeXifyTjv TTjs irpdaOev, irepif/as nvd Tjpdrra pe el ^vyyevolpijv ovtcv^ peTairepi/rapevov pe 556
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would do; and Theodotes fell at his knees and grasping his hand besought him with tears to do no such thing. And I interposed and said by way of encouragement—“ Cheer up, Theodotes ; for Dionysius will never dare to act otherwise contrary to yesterday’s agreement.” Then Dionysius, with a highly tyrannical glare at me, said—” With you I made no agreement, great or small.” “ Heaven is witness,” I replied, “ that you did,—not to do what this man is now begging you not to do.” And when I had said this I turned away and went out. After this Dionysius kept on hunting after Heracleides, while Theodotes kept sending messengers to Heracleides bidding him to flee. And Dionysius sent out Tisias and his peltasts with orders to pursue him; but Heracleides, as it was reported, forestalled them by a fraction of a day and made his escape into the Carthaginians’ province.
Now after this Dionysius decided that his previous plot of refusing to pay over Dion’s money would furnish him with a plausible ground for a quarrel with me ; and, as a first step, he sent me out of the citadel, inventing the excuse that the women had to perform a sacrifice of ten days’ duration in the garden where I was lodging ; so during this period he gave orders that I should stay outside with Archedemus. And while I was there Theodotes sent for me and was loud in his indignation at what had then taken place and in his blame of Dionysius ; but the latter, when he heard that I had gone to the house of Theodotes, by way of making this a new pretext, akin to the old, for his quarrel against me, sent a man to ask me whether I had really visited Theodotes when he invited me. “ Cer-
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©eoSorov. Kayd) Tlavrairaatv ec/>yv d Se, ’E/ceAeve rotwv, &jrq> croc tfrpa^eiv on KaXdos ovSapy iroieis AZcova Kal rovs Aicovoj </>tXovs del irepl irXelovos avrov iroiovpevos. ravr eppydy, Kal ovkcti per-eireptpard pe els Tyv oiKyaiv TraAiv, d)s ySy aa</>cos QeoSdrov pev dvros pov Kal 'HpatfAeiSou <f)lXov, avrov S’ eydpov, Kal ovk evvoieiv (perd pe, on Aicovc ra ^pi^uara eppei iravreXcds.
“Qikovv Sy rd peTa rovro e£co rys aKpoirdXecos ev 350 rot? picrOocjjopois' irpoaidvres Se pot dXXoi re Kal oi rcov virypecriaiv dvres 'AOyvyOev, epol iroXirai, airyyyeXXov on SiafiefiXypevos eiyv ev rois ireXra-arais Kal pot rives direiXoieVf ei irov Xyi/rovral pe, Sia(/>Oepeiv. pyyavcopai Sy nva roidvSe carryplav irepiro) irap* ^Ap^vryv Kal rovs dXXovs </>tXovs eis Tapavra, </>pd£a>v ev ois d)v rv’y^dvcw oi Se irpd<l>acrtv riva irpea^etas iropiaapevoi rrapa rys B iroXea)s rrepirovoi rpiaKovropov re Kal AaptuKov avra)v eva, os eX6d)v eSeiro Aioworlov irepl epov, Xeya)v on flovXolpyv dirievai, Kal pySapcvs dXXa>s iroieiv. 6 Se ^vva)poX6yyae Kal direirepifrev e’^oSta Sovs’ rcov Atcovos Se ypypdrcov ovr9 eyco n dir~ yrovv ovre ns direScoKev,
’EA0<ov Se eis IIeAo7TOvv?}o,ov eis ^OXvpirlav, Atcova KaraXaftcvv Oecopovvra, yyyeXXov rd ye-yovdra. d Se rov Ata eiupaprvpdpevos evOvs
1 i.e. for the festival of 360 b.c.
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tainly,” I replied ; and he said—“ Well then, he ordered me to tell you that you are not acting at all honourably in always preferring Dion and Dion’s friends to him.” Such were his words ; and after this he did not summon me again to his house, as though it was now quite clear that I was friendly towards Theodotes and Heracleides but hostile to him ; and he supposed that I bore him no goodwill because of the clean sweep he was making of Dion’s moneys.
Thereafter I was residing outside the citadel among the mercenaries ; and amongst others some of the servants who were from Athens, fellowcitizens of my own, came to me and reported that I had been slanderously spoken of amongst the peltasts ; and that some of them were threatening that if they could catch me they would make away with me. So I devised the following plan to save myself: I sent to Archytas and my other friends in Tarentum stating the position in which I found myself: and they, having found some pretext for an Embassy from the State, dispatched a thirty-oared vessel, and with it one of themselves, called Lamiscus ; and he, when he came, made request to Dionysius concerning me, saying that I was desirous to depart, and begging him by all means to give his consent. To this he agreed, and he sent me forth after giving me supplies for the journey ; but as to Dion’s money, neither did I ask for any of it nor did anyone pay me any.
On arriving at Olympia,1 in the Peloponnese, I came upon Dion, who was attending the Games; and I reported what had taken place. And he, calling Zeus to witness, was invoking me and my
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TrdpiyyyeAAcp e/xot Kal tols epois olKelocs Kal C <f>lXois rrapaaKeva^eadai npoopeiaBai Aiovvaiov, rjpas pev ^evairanas yapiv, ovra) yap eXeye re Kal evdet, avrov 3* eKpoXfjs adiKOV Kal e/>vyfjs-aKovaas 8* eyd) rovs pev e/tlXovs irapaKaXeiv eKeXevov, el ftovXoivro' ’E/ze 8*, etrrov on, av perd rcov dXXcov flla nva rpdrrov ervaairov Kal avveanov Kal koivcovov tepeov Aiovvalep eirofyaas, ds laeos rfyeiro diaftaXXdvrcov rroXXcdv CTriflovXeveiv epe perd aov eavrep Kal rrj rvpavvldi, Kal dpcos ovk a7T€KT€CV€V, flOtaUT} O€. OUT OVV 7]AlKI,aV €^C0 CTVp/7TOA€[JL€LV €Tl a^^OOV OVOCVL, KOWO$ TC VpAV elpl, dv rrore n Trpds aXXtfXovs der]0evres </>iXlas dyadov n Troietv ftovXTjdrjre' koko, de ea)s av eTTiBvprjre, dXXovs irapaKaXeire. ravra etirov pe-pLaqKojs rrp> Trepl ^iiKeXlav TrXavrjv Kal drvyiav. aTreiOovvres de Kal ov TreiBopevot rats vtt* epov diaXXdgeai,1 Trdvra)v .redv vvv yeyovora)v kokcov avrol atrtoi eyevovro avrots, div, el iXcovvatos E diTeda)Ke rd ^pr/para Alcove Kal travraTraae
KarrjXXdyT], ovk dv irore eyevero ovdev, daa ye drj rdvOpdoiriva' Alcova ydp eyA Kal rep flovXccrOac Kal rep dvvaaBac Karetyov dv padleos' vvv de dpprjaavres err* aXX'qXovs Kaicdov iravra epTreirXi]-
Kaac.
351 Kat roi njv ye avrrjv Ateov ecye ^ovXrjacv rjvTrep av eyeo cpavrjv oeev epe Kai aAAov, oans perpievs Trepl re rrjs avrov dvvdpeeos Kal e^lXeov Kal Trepl
1	SiaXXd&o-i some mss. : SiaX^eai best mss., Zur.
2	juerpi'ws] /x^Tpios mss., Zur.
1 Perhaps an allusion to “ the wanderings of Ulysses ”; cf. 345 e.
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relatives and friends to prepare at once to take vengeance on Dionysius,—we on account of his treachery to guests (for that was what Dion said and meant), and he himself on account of his wrongful expulsion and banishment. And I, when I heard this, bade him summon my friends to his aid, should they be willing—“ But as for me,” I said, “ it was you yourself, with the others, who by main force, so to say, made me an associate of Dionysius at table and at hearth and a partaker in his holy rites ; and he, though he probably believed that I, as many slanderers asserted, was conspiring with you against himself and his throne, yet refrained from killing me, and showed compunction. Thus, not only am I no longer, as I may say, of an age to assist anyone in war, but I also have ties in common with you both, in case you should ever come to crave at all for mutual friendship and wish to do one another good ; but so long as you desire to do evil, summon others.” This I said because I loathed my Sicilian wandering 1 and its ill-success. They, however, by their disobedience and their refusal to heed my attempts at conciliation have themselves to blame for all the evils which have now happened ; for, in all human probability, none of these would ever have occurred if Dionysius had paid over the money to Dion or had even become wholly reconciled to him, for both my will and my power were such that I could have easily restrained Dion. But, as things are, by rushing the one against the other they have flooded the world with woes.
And yet Dion had the same designs as I myself should have had (for so I would maintain) or anyone else whose purpose regarding his own power and his
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351
ttoAccoj rxjs avrov Biavootr* dv evepyercov ev Bvvdpei Kal Ttjuatcrt yeveuOat rd peyiura ev rats peyiuxais. ecrn Be ovk dv ns xrXovcriov eavrov xroixprp Kal eralpovs Kal xroXw exriflovXevaras Kal ^vvcopdras avvayaycdv, xrevxjs cbv Kal eavrov px] kpardiv, vtto BeiXias rfjs xrpos rds x/Bovas x]ttx]-B pevos, etra rovs ras ovolas KeKrxjpevovs axro-
Kreivas, eydpovs koXcov rovrovs, Bia<f>opxj rd rovrcov Xprjpara Kal rots ovvepyots re Kal eralpois xrapa-KeXevxjrai dxrcos pxjBels avrcp eyKaXet xrevxjs (ftdcrKOJV etvai' ravrov 8e /cat rxp> xroXiv dv ovrco ns evepyercov nparat, vxd avrxjs, rots xroXXots ra rcov dXtycov vtto i/njcfnopdrcov Biavepoov, X) peyaXxjs xrpoeord)s xrdXecos /cat xroXXcov dpyovcrps eXarrovcov rxj eavrov xroXet rd ru)v crpiKporepcov C yp^para btavepx) px] Kara BIkxjv. ovno pev yap ovre Atcov ovre dXXds xrore ovBels exrl Bvvapiv €KO)v etoiv dXcrxjpicoBxj eavrcp re Kal yevei ets rov aei ypovov, errl xroXirelav Be Kal vopcov KaraoKevx^v rcov BiKaiordrcov re Kal dplarcov, o n1 Bi dXiytcrrcov Qavdrcov Kal </>vycov yiyvopevxjv.
"A vvv Bxj fcdcov xrparrcov, Trporipxjuas rd xrdcryeiv dvdcria rov Bpacrat xrpdrepov, BtevXaftovpevos Be px] xraOetv, opcos eirraicrev exr* aKpov eXGcov rov xrepiyevecrOai rcov e^dpatv, Oavpaorov xraddjv ovBev. D 0010s ydp dvOpcoxros dvoutcov xrepi, ocot/ypcov re Kal
1 H tiI emend (so too Howald): oH n mss., Zur.
1 According to the Socratic dictum, “ No one sins voluntarily.” 562
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friends and his city was the reasonable one of achieving the greatest height of power and privilege by conferring the greatest benefits. But a man does not do this if he enriches himself, his comrades, and his city by means of plotting and collecting conspirators, while in reality he himself is poor and not his own master but the cowardly slave of pleasures ; nor does he do so if he proceeds next to slay the owners of property, dubbing them “ enemies,” and to dissipate their goods, and to charge his accomplices and comrades not to blame him if any of them complains of poverty. So likewise if a man receives honour from a city for conferring on it such benefits as distributing the goods of the few to the many by means of decrees; or if, when he is at the head of a large city which holds sway over many smaller ones, he distributes the funds of the smaller cities to his own, contrary to what is just. For neither Dion nor any other will ever voluntarily 1 aim thus at a power that would bring upon himself and his race an everlasting curse, but rather at a moderate government and the establishment of the justest and best of laws by means of the fewest possible exiles and executions.
Yet when Dion was now pursuing this course, resolved to suffer rather than to do unholy deeds— although guarding himself against so suffering 2— none the less when he had attained the highest pitch of superiority over his foes he stumbled. And therein he suffered no surprising fate. For while, in dealing with the unrighteous, a righteous man who is sober and sound of mind will never be wholly
’ For “ suffering ” wrong as a bar to complete happiness cf. Laws 829 a.
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epccfrpajv, rd pccv oXov ovk dv ttotc dcaipevudelrj Trjs faxys T&v TOIOVTCDV Trepl, KvftepvtfrOV’ 8< dyaBoV irdBos dv lctojs ov Bavpcaardv €t ndBoi, dv x€t’P^)V pccv eadpcevos ovk dv ndw XdBoi, ^ecpudvcov 8e e^atatov Kal aTTpocrdoKrprov pceyeBos XdBoi r dv Kal XaBdv KaraKXv(J€L€ fita. ravrdv 8y Kat Atcora eof/yrjXe [8 c’ oXiytorcov]1* KaKol pcev yap ovres avrov cr<l>68pa ovk eXaBov ol (JtfrrjXavres, oaov 8e E vi/ros dpcaBlas €.txov Ka'L dXXrjs pLoxBijptas tc
Kal Aat/zapyta?, eXadov, a> 8y a^aXcls Keirai, EtKtXtav TTcvdei TTepiflaXdfV [xvpta).
Ta 8y p,€ra Ta vvv pr^Bcvra a ^vpL^ovXevaj, 352 cr^cSov eiprjral re pcot, Kal elpTyrOoj' djv 8* eirav-
eXaflov eveKa Tjjv els ^tKeXlav 1</>l^iv rrjv 8evrepavt dvayKaiov etvac e8oge pcoi prjdrjvai 8ecv 8cd rqv droiriav Kal dXoylav rcvv Xeyopcevcvv* el 8’ apa rivl rd vvv ppOevra evXoydtrepa ecftavY) Kal irpo-<f)daeis Trpos rd yevdpceva CKavas ^x^cv e8oge r<pt pberplojs av ^pav Kal Ikovcos elrj rd vvv elprjpceva.
1	St’ 6Xiyl<rr<0v omitted by best mss.
2	Xeyo/4^pwy] yevo^vwv MSS., Zur.
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deceived concerning the souls of such men ; yet it would not, perhaps, be surprising if he were to share the fate of a good pilot, who, though he certainly would not fail to notice the oncoming of a storm, yet might fail to realize its extraordinary and unexpected violence, and in consequence of that failure might be forcibly overwhelmed. And Dion’s downfall was, in fact, due to the same cause ; for while he most certainly did not fail to notice that those who brought him down were evil men, yet he did fail to realize to what a pitch of folly they had come, and of depravity also and voracious greed ; and thereby he was brought down and lies fallen, enveloping Sicily in immeasurable woe.
What counsel I have to offer, after this narrative of events, has been given already, and so let it suffice. But I deemed it necessary to explain the reasons why I undertook my second journey to Sicily1 because absurd and irrational stories are being told about it. If,' therefore, the account I have now given appears to anyone more rational, and if anyone believes that it supplies sufficient excuses for what took place, then I shall regard that account as both reasonable and sufficient.
1 i.e. Plato’s third Sicilian visit (as he does not count the first), cf. 330 c, 337 e.
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Prefatory Note.—This letter—assuming it to be Plato’s—appears to have been written some months after the seventh letter, i.e. in 353 b.c., shortly before Callippus, the murderer of Dion, had been driven out in turn by Hipparinus, the son of Dionysius the Elder and the nephew of Dion.
The argument of the letter is briefly this : The advice which Plato will now give is intended to benefit all parties alike—that of Dion, that of Dionysius, and the democrats. But these parties are now in conflict over one point only—the restoration or abolition of the tyranny. The history of the recent turmoils plainly shows that the continuation of this conflict can only end in general ruin. Compromise therefore is necessary, though it may be vain to suggest it—as “ a prayer ” rather than a possibility. In recommending some compromise as the only escape from the present impasse, Plato begins (353 a) by bidding the other parties recollect how much Sicily owed in the past to the royal house of Dionysius, which had saved her from the domination of the barbarian. They should consider, too, that neither of the opposing parties, democrats or tyrants, is ever likely to defeat the other completely, so that the inevitable result of continued civil war will be the re-enslavement of Sicily by the Carthaginians.
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All Greeks should unite to avert that catastrophe. The rulers, avoiding the role of tyrant, should don the mantle of constitutional monarchy ; and as a check on the kingly power other magistrates and authorities should be established, after the wise example of Lycurgus (354 a-d). The popular party, likewise, should reflect on the dangers of extreme and unlimited freedom, how it leads to anarchy, and anarchy in turn breeds tyranny.
And herein Plato is speaking for Dion as well as for himself; and from this point (355 a) on to the end of the letter he acts as the mouthpiece of the lost leader of the warty he is addressing. Dion would bid the men of Syracuse seek first laws that are just and justly make money-making subservient to the well-being of body and of soul, instead of idolizing riches. He would also reiterate the advice already given by Plato that the warring parties should effect a compromise—the monarchical party accepting a power limited by such laws, and the democratic party accepting a liberty limited and controlled by the same laws ; whereby a government would be established which would constitute a mean between the extremes of anarchy and despotism, the supreme power being in the hands of J ustice and of Law. On this basis let three members of the royal house unite to share the kingship—the son of Dion, the son of Dionysius the Elder, and Dionysius the Younger (355 e if.). Then, with these kings acting at least as the national chief-priests, let representatives of all parties associate with them in the government various magistrates, judges, and asemblies, so as to secure a balance of power. To establish thus a constitutional government (Dion would say) would have
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been my first care, bad I lived (357 a). And I should have tried next to re-colon ize the Greek cities in Sicily. This double task now falls upon you ; and if Hipparinus and my own son combine to undertake it, it is by no means impossible. Strive then by all means to realize this vision of the future which I have set before you, and may your efforts be crowned with success.
It is hardly to be supposed that Plato thought that he could influence the course of affairs in Sicily by this effusion. If it is really his we must regard it as a philosophic manifesto, under the guise of a letter, rather than as a serious contribution to practical politics seriously addressed to an actual Sicilian faction. What we have here, as the gist of this letter, is simply a reiteration of the theme so familiar to readers of the Republic and the Laws that the. secret of the successful and happy State is ordered liberty, a balance of power, and the reign of Justice and of Law. The maxim “ Be temperate in all things,” or “ Nothing too much,” is once more enforced and illustrated in the sphere of politics by reference to the long history of misrule in Sicily with its unending succession of tyrants and tyrannicides, all equally vicious and vile. Dion alone stands out as the champion of moderation; and here again, as in the seventh letter, Plato represents Dion as sharing his own political convictions and advocating the very policy which he himself would advise. The suggestion, put into Dion’s mouth, that there should be three kings of Sicily may sound strange enough, and Plato, by putting it into Dion’s mouth, may have wished to avoid responsibility for it. But none the less it is logical enough if we may suppose that the
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three represent conflicting interests amongst the monarchical party. And, moreover, Plato is careful to suggest that these so-called “ kings ” should have no control except over matters of religion.
In connexion with this proposal for a triple king-ship, there is considerable controversy regarding the identity of the first of the kings suggested—Dion’s son (355 e). For, according to Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, Dion’s son Hipparinus died before his father, and therefore cannot be the person alluded to here. Some scholars accept this testimony, and, relying on another statement of Plutarch, suppose that the allusion is to a posthumous son of Dion, born in prison. Others regard the stories about Hipparinus’s death as unreliable and believe that he is really the person intended by Plato. Both these views, however, seem open to grave objection. Even if we suspect the details of the death of Hipparinus as reported by Plutarch and Nepos, it would be rash indeed to suppose that there is no ground for the assertion that he did die before his father ; in fact, apart from the references in this letter and the seventh, there is every reason to suppose that he did. And, on the other hand, granting that there was a posthumous son, after Callippus had imprisoned Dion’s wife Arete, it is quite incredible that Plato could have alluded to an infant in arms in the terms here employed, and seriously proposed him as a colleague of grown men, and fit to share the responsibilities of kingship. The most plausible solution of this crux is to suppose that the reference is really to Hipparinus, and that Plato remained in ignorance of his death until long after its occurrence. Nor is this so improbable as it might seem at first sight, when we
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realize that under the rule of Callippus communication between Athens and Sicily was largely suspended, and if we assume, further, that this eighth letter was composed before the final expulsion of Callippus from the citadel of Syracuse.
If we accept this view1 it allows us also to identify the Hipparinus mentioned in Ep. vii. 324 a with the same son of Dion ; and it certainly is preferable, if possible, to suppose that the allusion there is to the son rather than the nephew, since the context all seems to point that way. And, conversely, the fact that Dion’s son is the person most likely to be indicated in 324 a goes to confirm the view that Plato was for long in ignorance of his death.
Further, the view that this letter was written during, rather than after, the rule of Callippus is borne out by several other indications. Thus, in speaking of Hipparinus (Dion’s nephew) as a candidate for the kingship, he mentions “ his present assistance,” and how he “ is in the act of freeing Sicily ” ; which language would hardly be natural if Hipparinus had already ousted Callippus and taken his place as master of Syracuse. And it would be still more strange for Plato to advocate his scheme for a threefold kingship if Hipparinus was already in possession of supreme power. The fitting time to propose such a scheme was rather while the monarchical party was as yet some way from achieving full success, and while it was advisable to hold all three sections of it together—that of Dion, and of his nephew Hipparinus, and of the exiled tyrant Dionysius—by promising all a share in the future
1 This is the view taken by Mr. J. Harward: see his discussion in Classical Quarterly xxii. 3-4.
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government, so that all might co-operate the more ardently in the common assault that was then being made against their common foe Callippus.
Failing the acceptance of this view as to the date of this letter and the identity of “ Dion’s son,” we should be constrained to fall back on the view of many of the earlier scholars that this, like so many of the other letters, is not really by Plato but the product of a later age.
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IIAaTCOP rots &lcovos olkclois re Kai eratpois €V TTpaTTClV.
B *A 8* av Slavoj Sevres pdXiara et? TTparroire ovtojs, 7T€ipdcropiai ravO* vpiiv Kara dvvapiiv 8tef-eXOeiv.	gXtti£cd 8e ovy vpiiv piovois gvpflovXevcreiv
rd ^vpafrepovra, pdXiard ye piyv vpiiv, Kal Sevrepois C rracri rocs ev ^vpaKovaais, rptrois 8e vpicov Kal rois exOpois Kal rroXepiiois> ttXtjv ei tis avrcov dvoaiovpyds yeyove' ravra ydp dvlara Kal ovk dv ttotg ns avra eKviipei'e. vor^aare 8e a Xeya> vvv.
*Ea0* vpiiv Kara HuceXiav iraaav XeXvpfvps rrjs rvpavvldos iracra pidyr] irepl avruiv rovrcov, rcov piev PovXop,€vajv dvaXa^eiv TraXiv rrjv dpyqv, ra>v 8e rfj rrjs rvpavvldos drro^vyfj reXos CTTiOeivai. gvpflovXr] dr] Trepl ndv roiovnov dpOrj 8okci €«d-D cttotc rois ttoXXois civai ravra gvpflovXeveiv deiv a tovs piev rroXepiiovs d>s TcXciara KaKa egepyaaerai, rovs 8e </>iXovs dos 7rAei(TTa dyaOd. to 8e ovdapcos paScov, TroXXa KaKa dpajvra rovs aXXovs per} ov Kal Trdax^v avrov TToXXd ere pa. Set 8e ov piaKpdv
1 For this reference to the phrasing of the opening salutation cf. Ep. iii. ad init.
* Alluding to Callippus, the murderer of Dion.
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PLATO TO THE RELATIVES AND COMPANIONS OF DION WISHES WELL-DOING
The policy which would best serve to secure your real “ well-doing ” 1 is that which I shall now endeavour as best I can to describe to you. And I hope that my advice will not only be salutary to you (though to you in special), but also to all the Syracusans, in the second place, and, in the third, to your enemies and your foes, unless any of them be a doer of impious deeds2; for such deeds are irremediable and none could ever wash out their stain.8 Mark, then, what I now say.
Now that the tyranny is broken down over the whole of Sicily all your fighting rages round this one subject of dispute, the one party desiring to recover the headship, and the other to put the finishing touch to the expulsion of the tyrants. Now the majority of men always believe that the right advice about these matters is the advising of such action as will do the greatest possible harm to one’s enemies and the greatest possible good to one’s friends ; whereas it is by no means easy to do much harm to others without also suffering in turn much harm oneself. And without going far afield one may
8 Cf. Gorg. 525 c.
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eXOdvras ttol rd roiavra evapycos i8ecv aXX* oaa vvv yeyove Trj8e avrov irepl St/ccAtav, tcov pcev exTLxeLpovvrcov 8pav, tcov 8e dpcvvaadai tovs dpcovras' a Kav aXXocs pcvOoXoyovvres ucavol E ytyvoiaO' av cKaarore 8c8daKaXoi. rovrcov pcev 8y
cr^eSov ovk diTopta' tcov 8e oaa yevovr* dv t/ iraat avpL(f>epovra eyOpois re Kal <[>lXols r) o n apLLKpd-rara Ka/ca dpccfroLV, ravra ovre pd8iov dpav ovre ISdvra emreXeiv, evyfj 8e xrpoaeoLKev x) Toiavrrj gvpflovXT} re Kal emyetpijais rov Xdyov. earco 8y rravrarraai pccv evyrj ns, ano yap 9ea>v xpxj ndvra 353 apyopcevov del Xeyecv re Kal voeev, encreXxjs 8* ccxj
arjpcacvovaa TjpLLV rocdv8e nva Xdyov' Nw vpccv Kal rocs noXepccocs axe8dv e£ ovnep yeyovev 6 rrdXepcos avyyeveca dpyec pcca 8ca reXovs, x/v nore Kar-ecrrxjaav ol irarepes vpccov es diropcav eXOdvres rr]v dnaaav, rd0* ore klv8vvos eyevero eayaros ^cKeXla Ttj tcov 'IZXX'qvcov vtto Idiapyx^ovccov dvdararov oXrjv eKflapflapcoOecaav yeveaOac. rdre yap ecXovro bkcovvacov pccv cos veov Kal rroXepccKOV eirl ras rov B iroXepLOV Trpeirovaas avreo itpayees, avpcfiovXov 8e
Kal TTpeaftvrepov 'Imrapcvov, enl acoTrjpca rxjs TiLKeXlas avroKpdropas, <os </>aac, rvpawovs errovo-ped^ovres. Kal ecre 8rj Oecav tls rjyeLaOaL ftovXerai Tvyrjv Kal Oeov elre TTjv tcov apyovrcov dperr^v etre Kal to gvvapLcfrdrepov pcerd tcov rdre 'ttoXitcov rrjs acorrjplas atrtav gvpLftfjvaL yevopcevrjv, earco ravTTj O7T7] ns VTToXapifldveL’ acorrjpLa 8* ovv ovtco avve^T]
1	“ Prayer ” in the sense of a “ pious wish ” unlikely to be fulfilled, or a “ last resort.”
2	The struggle against the Carthaginians, which had lasted, with hardly a break, since 409 b.c.
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see such consequences clearly in the recent events in Sicily itself, where the one faction is trying to inflict injury and the other to ward off the injurers ; and the tale thereof, if ever you told it to others, would inevitably prove a most impressive lesson. Of such policies, one may say, there is no lack; but as for a policy which would prove beneficial to all alike, foes as well as friends, or at least as little detrimental as possible to either, such a policy is neither easy to discern, nor, when discerned, easy to carry out; and to advise such a policy or attempt to describe it is much like saying a prayer.1 Be it so, then, that this is nothing but a prayer (and in truth every man ought always to begin his speaking and his thinking with the gods) ; yet may it attain fulfilment in indicating some such counsel as this :—Now and almost ever since the war 2 began both you and your enemies have been ruled continuously by that one family which your fathers set on the throne in the hour of their greatest distress, when Greek Sicily was in the utmost danger of being entirely overrun by the Carthaginians and barbarized. On that occasion they chose Dionysius because of his youth and warlike prowess to take charge of the military operations for which he was suited, with Hipparinus, who was older, as his fellow-counsellor, appointing them dictators for the safeguarding of Sicily, with the title, as men say, of “ tyrants.” But whether one prefers to suppose that the cause which ultimately brought about their salvation was divine Fortune and the Deity, or the virtue of the rulers, or possibly the combination of both assisted by the citizens of that age—as to this let everyone form his own notion ; in any case this was the way in which
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rots* rore yevojuevoij. tolovtodv ovv avr&v yeyo-C VOTCDV 8lKaiOV TTOV TOCS O’cSoaCTl TTaVTCLS X^PlV ex^cv. el 8e ti tov p>ere7reira ^povov 77 tv pawls ovk dpOajs rfj Tfjs ttoXccos 8(opea KaTaKexp'rjTai, tovtcdv 81 Kas ras pev e^ec,	twcto). rives*
ovv 8f) 8cKac dvayKalcvs dpdal ytyvowr* dv ck twv VTrapxdvTCDV ovtols; el pev pa8la>s vpecs diro-c/>vyecv 0101 r* rpre avrovs Kal dvev peydXcov kw8vvo>v Kai 7TOVCUV, fj *K€cvoi eAeiv evTrer&s ttoAiv 717V dpx'QVi ov8* dv ovp/SovXevew ocov r* 77V ra peXXovra pT)6^aea0ac‘ vvv 8 evvoeev vpas ap(/>o-D Tepovs XP€<^V KaL dvapcpinjcrKcaOai. TroaaKis ev
eXirc8b eKarepoe yeyovare tov [vvv]1 oteaPai axeBov del twos apbbKpov evriBeeis* eivai to per) jrdvTa Kara VOVV TTpaTTCW, Kal 8fj Kal OTI TO CtpiKpOV TOVTO pceydXaiv Kal pcvplcov kokcov airiov CKaaTOTe ^vpepalvec ytyvopeevov, Kal rrepas ov8ev ttot€ reAeirai, ^uvaTzrei 8e dei TraXaia TeXevTy SoKovoa ^PXfi ^vopevrj vea, SioAea^ai S’ vtto tov kvkXov E tovtov KwSvvevoei Kal to TvpavvbKov d/nav Kal to
8r]p,OTLKov yevos, ^€1 Se, edvrrep tcov cIkotcvv ylyvTjTal ri Kai aTrevKTcov, oxe8ov els epTjpelav Tfjs ^XXrjvbKfjs </>a)vfjs SiKeAia Tracra, <&owIko)v fj Ottikujv peTa^aXovcra eis* nva Swaaretav Kai KpaTOS. TOVTCOV 8fj XPV	TTpoOvpla TTaVTaS
tovs "EAA^va? Tepwew (f>dppeaKov. el pev 8tq tis
1 vvv bracketed by W.-Mollendorff.
1 Alluding to the expulsion of Dionysius from Sicily; he retired to Locri in Italy.
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salvation for the men of that generation came about. Seeing, then, that they proved themselves men of such a quality, it is surely right that they should be repaid with gratitude by all those whom they saved. But if in after times the tyrant’s house has wrongly abused the bounty of the city, the penalty for this it has suffered in part,1 and in part it will have to pay. What, then, is the penalty rightly to be exacted from them under existing circumstances ? If you were able to get quit of them easily, without serious dangers and trouble, or if they were able to regain the "empire without difficulty, then, in either case, it would not have been possible for me so much as to offer the advice which I am now about to utter ; but as it is, both of you ought to bear in mind and remember how many times each party has hopefully imagined that it lacked but a little of achieving complete success almost every time ; and, what is more, that it is precisely this little deficiency which is always turning out to Be the cause of great and numberless evils. And of these evils no limit is ever reached, but what seems to be the end of the old is always being linked on to the beginning of a new brood ; and because of this endless chain of evil the whole tribe of tyrants and democrats alike will be in danger of destruction. But should any of these consequences—likely as they are though lamentable —come to pass, hardly a trace of the Greek tongue will remain in all Sicily, since it will have been transformed into a province or dependency of Phoenicians or Opicians.2 Against this all the Greeks must with all zeal provide a remedy. If, therefore, any man
« Probably some tribes of central Italy, Samnites or Campanians.
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353 »/jz	» r » v	e » « A « a
OpUOTCpOV apt LVOV T €%€L TOV V7T epOV pTJUTjCTO-354 pevov, eveyKaiv els to peuov dpOorara t^LXeXXrjv dv
XeyOevr]' o 8e pot <f>alveTal th? rd vvv, eyd) Trecpd-aopai irdcrr) TTapprjcla Kal kolvo) tlvI 8cKai(p Xdycp Xpwpevos 8pXovv. Xeya) yap 8y Siairyrov nva rpoirov SiaXeyopevos [10s]1 8volv rvpawevcravTL re Kal TvpawevOevTt, d)s evl eKarepcp, TraXatdv ep/rjv ^vp^ovXrjv. Kal vvv 8’ o y’ epos Xoyos av ecrj gvpftovXos rvpdvvcp iravrl </>evyeiv pev rovvopd Te Kal rovpyov tovto, els /SatriXelav 8e, el 8vvardv B eirj, peraflaXeLV. 8vvarov 8e, d)s e8ec^ev epyep aoc/>os avrjp Kal dyaOos AvKovpyos, o$ I8cbv to to)v oIkcIcdv yevos ev ^Apyei Kal Meacrqvr] eK ^aaiXeaiv els Tvpavvcov 8vvapiv d<f>LKopevovs Kal 8ia<f>6etpavTas eavTovs Te Kal ttjv ttoXiv eKaTepovs eKarepav, 8elaas Trepl rfjs avrov TroXecvs dpa Kal yevovs, (frappaKov eir^veyKe rrjv r&v yepovrajv ^PXhv Ka'L T<^v tyopwv, 8e<rpov rfis BaacXcKfis 9	~	f	V	\	/	9
aPXVs	axTre yeveas roaavras rjorj p,er
0 evKXeias ocb^evOat, vopos eTrecbrj Kvpios eyevero fiaoiXevs rcov dvOpdyrrcvv, aAA’ ovk dvOpcorroL Tvpavvoi vdpeov.
*0 8?2 Kai vvv ovpos Xoyos Traoi TrapaKeXeverai, rots pev rvpawi8os e^LepevoLs dirorpeirecrOai Kal (f>evyeLV </>vyrj dTrX'paTCVs Treivdivrovv ev8aLpdvLupa dv0pd)TTO)v Kal dvoT]Ta)v, els /3ao-cXea)s 8* etSos TreLpdcrdac peraftaXXecv Kal 8ovXevaai vopoLs ^oolXl-kols> ras peyluras repas KeKTTjpevovs Trap' ckov-
1 <Jj$ I bracket.
8 rfy W.-MOllendorff: ri>v mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Ep. iv. 320 d.
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EPISTLE VIII
knows of a remedy that is truer and better than that which I am now about to propose, and puts it openly before us, he shall have the best right to the title “ Friend of Greece.” The remedy, however, which commends itself to me I shall now endeavour to explain, using the utmost freedom of speech and a tone of impartial justice. For indeed I am speaking somewhat like an arbitrator, and addressing to the two parties, the former despot and his subjects, as though each were a single person, the counsel I gave of old. And now also my word of advice to every despot would be that he should shun the despot’s title and his task, and change his despotism for kingship. That this is possible has been actually proved by that wise and good man Lycurgus 1; for when he saw that the family of his kinsmen in Argos and in Messene had in both cases destroyed both themselves and their city by advancing from kingship to despotic power, he was alarmed about his own city as well as his own family, and as a remedy he introduced the authority of the Elders and of the Ephors to serve as a bond of safety for the kingly power2; and because of this they have already been kept safe and glorious all these generations since Law became with them supreme king over men instead of men being despots over the laws.
And now also I urgently admonish you all to do the same. Those of you who are rushing after despotic power I exhort to change their course and to flee betimes from what is counted as “ bliss ” by men of insatiable cravings and empty heads, and to try to transform themselves into the semblance of a king, and to become subject to kingly laws, owing their possession of the highest honours to the voluntary
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raw re dvSpd)7Ta>v Kai tu>v vopaw rots 8e Brj D eXevdepa 8lo)Kov(jlv yjOrj Kal </>evyov(JL rov dovXeLov £vyov d)S dv KaKov, evXafteLcrOaL gvpflovXevoLp dv pfj ttotc dirXrjcrTia eXevdeplas aKalpov tlvos els to rd>v irpoyovaw vocrrjpa epTrecroocrLv, o Sid tt]V dyav dvap%tav ol rore enadov, dperpa) eXevdeplas XpcbpevoL epcon* oi yap npd Alowctlov KaL Imra-plvov dp^avres 'ZiLKeXLayraL rore d>s epovro €v-Sai/zdvios’ e^cov, rpvc[)d)VTes re Kal a/xa apyovroov dpyovres' oi /cai tovs Se/ca arpaTTjyovs KardXevcrav E fldXXovres tovs irpo &lovvvlov, Kara vopov ovSe'va KplvavTCS, Iva 8-q SovAevoiev p-qdevl pqre avv 8lkt} pr/re vdpep deorroTT], eXevOepoL S’ etep irdvTT] TrdvTOJS' ddev al Tvpavvtdes eyevovTO avrot?. Sov-Aeta yap Kal eXevOepta vnep^aXXovoa pev ei<arepa TrayKaKov, epcpcerpos Se overa navdyadov pLCTpla Se 7] deep SovAeia, a/zerpo? Se 17 tols dv0pd>7roi,s' 355 O^ds Se dv0pd)7TOLS ad)</>poai vopcos, dtf>po<n Se
ijSoio].
ToVTCVV 8y TaVTTj TTtcfiVKOTCOV, d ^VpflovXcVO) ^vpaKoaloLS vraac (fapa^ew TrapaKeXevopLai, tols ^LOOVOS (blXoLS eKCCVOV Kal epLTjV KOLV7JV ^VpL^OvXyV' y \	\ e	/	c J	>/	x
eyco oe eppLrjvevaiv a ckclvos ep/nvovs ivv KaL 8wdpL€VOS €LTT€V <dv>X VVV TTpOS Vpas. TLV oSv S77 TLS dv CLTTOL XdyOV a7TO(f>aLV€TaL TjpLV nepl TO)V vvv napdvTOJV rq Alcjovos ^vpPovXq; Tovde.
1	&.v added by Bekker. ■ -MIJ—BIIMI	- ■■■■ ■■ «— ^ >■ । ■’ 1  Um H
1 Plato is here in error, apparently: the stoning took place at an earlier date at Agrigentum.
a Law is divine as “ the dispensation of Reason ” (v6/ji,os being derived from rovs), cf. Laws 762 e. For evils of excessive freedom cf. Rep. 564 a.
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goodwill of the citizens and to the laws. And I should counsel those who follow after the ways of freedom, and shun as a really evil thing the yoke of bondage, to beware lest by their insatiable craving for an immoderate freedom they should ever fall sick of their forefathers’ disease, which the men of that time suffered because of their excessive anarchy, through indulging an unmeasured love of freedom. For the Siceliots of the age before Dionysius and Hipparinus began to rule were living blissfully, as they supposed, being in luxury and ruling also over their rulers ; and they even stoned to death the ten generals who preceded Dionysius, without any legal trial,1 to show that they were no slaves of any rightful master, nor of any law, but were in all ways altogether free. Hence it was that the rule of the despots befell them. For as regards both slavery and freedom, when either is in excess it is wholly evil, but when in moderation wholly good ; and moderate slavery consists in being the slave of God, immoderate, in being the slave of men ; and men of sound sense have Law for their God,2 but men without sense Pleasure.
Since these things are naturally ordained thus, I exhort Dion’s friends to declare what I am advising to all the Syracusans, as being the joint advice both of Dion and myself; and I will be the interpreter of what he would have said to you now, were he alive and able to speak.3 “ Pray then,” someone might say, “ what message does the advice of Dion declare to us concerning the present situation ? ” It is this :
3 For this artifice of putting words into the mouth of an absent speaker cf. Menex. 246 c ff., Ep. vii. 328 d.
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355
Ae£acr0€, <3 Svpaxocrioi, rrdvra)v rrpdjrov vdpcovs, B oct eves dv vpccv </>acva)vrac per] rrpos ^p'rj[L(jL'TLcrjjLov' Kal rrXovrov rpee/jovres ra? yvcu/za? vpcdov peer em-flu/ztas, aAA* dvrayv rpccov, i/ivy^S Kal erd)pcaros> ere 8e xprjpcdraiv, rrjv rrjs	dperyv eprt/zorar^p
rrocovvres, 8evrepav 3e rpv tov crd)pcaros, vtto rrj r^s* ifjvxps Kecpcevqv, tper rjv §€ Kal vordr'qv rrjv raw xP'QP'druyv rcpctfv, 8ovXevovaav rep aco/zari re /cat rrj ^vyr]. Kal 6 pcev ravra arrepya^dpeevos 0 Beer peds vdpeos dv dpdeos vpccv e'er] Kecpcevos, ovra>s ev8acpcovas diroreXajv tovs xpajpevovs' d 8e tovs rrXovucovs ev8acpcovas dvopcd£a>v Xoyos avrds T€ d&Xcos, yvvacKcov Kal rracduiv d>v Xoyos dvovs, tovs irecOopcevovs tc arrepyd^erac tocovtovs. orc 3’ dXpOrj ravr* eyd) rrapaKeXevopcac, eav yevarjade raw vvv Xeyopcevaw rrepl vdpearv, epya) yvdioeade' 7] 8y [3d-aavos dX^deararr] 8okcc ycyvecrQac raw rravraiv rrepc.
/Xe^dpcevoc 8e tovs tocovtovs vopcovs, €7T€c8r) D Karex^c kcv8vvos St/ceAiav, Kal ovre Kparecre cKa-vats ovr ad 8ca<f>€p6vra)s KpareccrOe, 8ucacov dv ccrajs Kal ^v/JL^epov ycyvocro vpccv rraoc pceaov repccLV, rocs re </)evyovac rrjs dpyrjs tt]v ^aAeTTor^ra vpccv Kal rots rrjs dpxps irdXcv epdxrc tvx^cv <Sv oc TTpdyovoc rore, rd pceycarov, eoevoav drrd [3ap-fldpajv tovs ’EAA^pas-, axrT* e^ecvac rrepl rroXcrecas vvv rrocecerOac Xdyovs’ eppovac 8e rore ovre Xoyos our* eXrrls eXecrrer dv ov8apcrj ov8apcd>s. vvv ovv rocs pcev eXevBepca ycyveadco pcerd PaacXcKrjs dpx^S,
1	For this classification of “ goods ** cf. Gorg. 477 c; Laws 697 b, 726 a ff.
8 Cf. Laws 631 b ; also 355 c infra, Ep. vi. 323 d.
8 Cf. Rep. 408 e ff., 452 d ff.
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“ Above all else, O ye Syracusans, accept such laws as do not appear to you likely to turn your minds covetously to money-making and wealth; but rather—since there are three objects, the soul, the body, and money besides,—accept such laws as cause the virtue of the soul to be held first in honour, that of the body second, subordinate to that of the soul, and the honour paid to money to come third and last, in subjection to both the body and the soul.1 The ordinance which effects this will be truly laid down by you as law, since it really makes those who obey it blessed2; whereas the phrase which terms the rich “ blessed ” is not only a miserable one in itself, being the senseless phrase of women and children, but also renders those who believe it equally miserable. That this exhortation of mine is true you will learn by actual experience if you make trial of what I am now saying concerning laws ; for in all matters experience is held to be the truest test.3
And when you have accepted laws of this kind, inasmuch as Sicily is beset with dangers, and you are neither complete victors nor utterly vanquished, it will be, no doubt, both just and profitable for you all to pursue a middle course—not only those of you who flee from the harshness of the tyranny, but also those who crave to win back that tyranny—the men whose ancestors in those days performed the mightiest deed in saving the Greeks from the barbarians, with the result that it is possible for us now to talk about constitutions; whereas, if they had then been ruined, no place would have been left at all for either talk or hope. So, then, let the one party of you gain freedom by the aid of kingly rule, and the other
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355
E rots Se dpxij virtvQvvos fiaoLXLK^,dEGiTo^6vTa>v vopcov rcov re aAAcop ttoAitcov Kal rujv /SacrtAecop avrcuv, dv tl irapavopLov irpdrraMnv. ettI Se tovtols gvpLTraaiv ddoXcp yvcopLr] Kal vyLEL pLErd 0Ett>v [dacnXeas crrijcraorOe, Trpujrov pcev rov EpLOV vidv yapLTO)v eve Ka Sirrair, rrjs re trap* epov Kal tov epLov irarpds" o (jlev ydp arro ftapfldpayv rqXev0€p(oo€v ev rep tote ypovcp ty]v ttoXlv, Eyaj Se and rvpdvvajv 356 pup dis, d)v avTol pLaprvpEs vpLELS yeyovare* Sevre-pov Se dr) 7tolelo6e flacuXEa tov to) pLEV EpLcp irarpl TOVTOV KEKTTjpLEVOV OVOpLO, VLOV Se AlOVVgIoV, X^pLV rrjs te dr] vvv flor]0ELas Kal dolov rpdirov os yEvdpLEVos Tvpdvvov irarpds ekojv tt]v ttoXlv eXev-0EpOL, TLpLTjV aVTCp Kal yEVEL aEL^coov olvtI TVpaV-vldos Et/yqpLEpov Kal ddcKov ktu)]jlevos. rpirov d£ rrpoKaXELaOaL ypr] jSaCTiAe'a ylyvEcrOai HvpaKov-crcdv, EKovTa ekovot]s tt]s ttoXeods, tov vvv tov tojv
B ttoXe/jacdv dpxovTa arparorrEdov, Alovvchov tov Ato-wcfIov, ddv eOeX^ ekojv els fdacrcXeojs oxVP'a drraX-XarrEcrOaL, dEdLO)s pLEV ras rvyas, eXecvv d£ rrarplda Kal LEpcdv dOEpaTTEverlav Kal ra^cop,1 2 pLr] Sia </>lXo~ velkIov rravTcns irdvra diroXEcrr] flapfldpoLS EirlxapTOs yEVOpLEVOS.
Tpeis S’ dvras ^aaiXEas, ecr’ ovv ttjv AaKcovLKrjv owap.LV avTOis oovtcs cure acpeAovTCs Kac gvvopo-
1 rdtfxjov Estienne: ratpovs mss., Zur.
1 i.e. Hipparinus, who was about twenty years old at this time ; cf. Prefatory Note, and Ep. vii. 324 a.
2 Cf. Ep. vii. 333 b.
8 i.e. Dionysius the Elder: cf. 357 c. This Hipparinus Dion’s nephew, was now assisting Dion’s party in their attacks on Callippus from their base at Leontini.
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£^3/in a form of kingly rule that is not irresponsible, with the laws exercising despotic sway over the kings themselves as well as the rest of the citizens, in case they do anything illegal. On these conditions set up kings for all of you, by the help of the gods and with honest and sound intent,—my own son 1 first in return for twofold favours, namely that conferred by me and that conferred by my father ; for he delivered the city from barbarians in his own day, while I, in the present day, have twice delivered it from tyrants,2 whereof you yourselves are witnesses. And as your second king create the man who possesses the same name as my father and is son to Dionysius,3 in return for his present assistance and for his pious disposition ; for he, though he is sprung from a tyrant’s loins, is in act of delivering the city of his own free will, gaining thereby for himself and for his race everlasting honour in place of a transitory and unrighteous tyranny. And, thirdly, you ought to invite to become king of Syracuse—as willing king of a willing city—him who is now commander of your enemies’ army, Dionysius, son of Dionysius, if so be that he is willing of his own accord to transform himself into a king, being moved thereto by fear of fortune’s changes, and by pity for his country and the untended state of her temples and her tombs, lest because of his ambition he utterly ruin all and become a cause of rejoicing to the barbarians.
And these three,—whether you grant them the power of the Laconian kings 4 or curtail that power by a common agreement,—you should establish as
4 That power w’as little more than nominal, dealing chiefly with matters of religion.
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356	/ x
Xoyiprdpevoi, KaraanqaaaOe rporrcp rivl roupfte, C os eip'rjrat, pev Kal Trporepov vpcv, opojs 8* eri Kai vvv aKovere.
’Eav eOeXv) to yevos vpcv to Aiowoiov T€ kai 'Iirnaplvov eirl crarrppia SiKeAtas iravaacrOat raw vvv irapdvTOJV KaKtbv, ripds avrocs Kal yevei Xaftovres cis’ re rov eneira Kal rov vvv ypovov, eirl tovto is KaXevre, cocMrep Kal Trporepov epp^Orj, irpecrflets ovs dv eOeX-iquaica Kvplovs irovrjcrdpevoi raw StaAAaycov, eiT€ Tivas avrodev e’lre e^atOev eire dpt/jorepa, Kal drrdcrovs dv crvyxafpifaaMH. D tovtovs 8’ eXOdvras vopovs pev Trptorov Oetvai Kal 77oAiT€iav toiovt^v, ev T) ftacriXeas apporrei ylyveadat, Kvplovs tepcvv tc Kal oaa)v dXXcvv TTperreL tois yevopevois irore evepyeraLS’ 'rroXepov 8e Kal elp'qvTjS dpxpvras vopo</>vXaKa$ 'iroc’qaaaOat, dpiOpov rpiaKOvra Kal ttcvtc _pera re &f}pov Kal ftovXTjs. SiKacmqpca 8e aAAa pev dXXtvv, Oavdrov 8e Kai tfruyfjs tovs re rrevre Kal rpcaKovra vTTapxeiv. Trpos tovtois re eKXeKTOVs ycyvecrBat ScKacrras E €K raw [vvv]1 del TTepvcavdiv dpxdvroov, eva a^* eKatmjs Tfjs apyrjs rov dpccrrov So^avr* €?vai Kai SiKaiOTaTov tovtovs 8e tov tTriovra eviavTov SiKa^eiv ocra Oavdrov Kal 8eapov Kal peraard-aetvs tcov ttoXctcvv ^aaiXea 8e tcov tocovtojv 8lku)V pr] e^ecvai StKaaryv yiyveaOai, KaOdnep 357 tepea <f>ovov KaOapevovra Kal Seopov Kal </>vyrjs>
1 vvv omitted in some mss.
1 Cf. Ep. vii. 337 b ff.
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kings in some such manner as the following, which indeed has been described to you before,1 yet listen to it now again.
If you find that the family of Dionysius and Hipparinus is willing to make an end of the evils now occurring in order to secure the salvation of Sicily provided that they receive honours both in the present and for the future for themselves and for their family, then on these terms, as was said before, convoke envoys empowered to negotiate a pact, such men as they may choose, whether they come from Sicily or from abroad or both, and in such numbers as may be mutually agreed. And these men, on their arrival, should first lay down laws and a constitution which is so framed as to permit the kings to be put in control of the temples and of all else that fitly belongs to those who once were benefactors. And as controllers of war and peace they should appoint Law-wardens, .thirty-five in number, in conjunction with the People and the Council. And there should be various courts of law for various suits, but in matters involving death or exile the Thirty-five should form the court; and in addition to these there should be judges selected from the magistrates of each preceding year, one from each magistracy—the one, that is, who is approved as the most good and just; and these should decide for the ensuing year all cases which involve the death, imprisonment or transportation of citizens ; and it should not be permissible for a king to be a judge of such suits, but he, like a priest, should remain clean from bloodshed and imprisonment and exile.2
* For the scheme here proposed cf. Ep. vii. 337 b ff., Laws 752 d ff., 762 c ff., 767 c ff., 855 c.
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Tat?0* vpZv eyd> Kal 8l€vo7]0y)v ylyveadai Kal vvv 3iavoov[iac. Kal rdre Kparr/cras raw eydpaiv peO* vpcov, el /x,i) £eia;cai epLvves eKcoXvcrav, Karecrrrpra dv fiirep Kal dievoovprjv, Kal perd ravra ^LKeXlav dv rrjv dXXrjv, eLTtep epya errl vcp eylyvero, KaraiKicra, rovs pev flapftdpovs rjv vvv M	3 I \ /	tf	\ t \
eyovcrcv acpeAopevos, ocrot pr) v-rrep rrjs kolvyjs eXevdeplas dLCTroXepTjcrav Trpos tyjv rvpavvlda, rovs B S’ epTrpodev olkyjtas raw ^EiXX^vlkcov roTrujv els ras dpyalas Kal Ttarpcpas oIky}(J€is Karouelpas. ravra Se ravra Kal vvv Tracri ovpftovXevo) KOLvfj SiavoT]-Orjvai Kal Ttparreiv re Kal irapaKaXeiv eirl ravras ras ttpayees Trdvras, rov pYj OeXovra Se TroXepiov Yjyeicrdai kolvyj. eon Se ravra ovk advvara' a yap ev Svotv re dvra i^v^aip Tvy^avet Kal Xoyiaapevocs evpecv fleXrurra erolpcos eyei, ravra S191 cr^eSop o Kplvaiv aSvvara ovk ed </>povec. Xeyco Se ras 8vo C 'rqv re 'IrrTraplvov rov Aiovuctiou vleos Kal Trjv rov epov vleos ’ rovroev yap gvvopoXoyrprdvroiv rols ye oXXols 'Lvpakovatois olpat Tracav derovnep rfjs TrdXeajs Ktjdovrai ^vvSoKeiv.
’AAAa 6eo'is re Traat rtpds per ev^cov Soi^res Tots re aXXocs 0001s perd Oeaiv Trpezret, TtelOovres Kal TrpoKaXovpevoc <f>lXovs Kal 8ia</>6povs paXaKCos re Kal Ttavrios pr) aTroarTjre irplv dv rd vvv v<j> Tjpdjv Xe^devra, olov dvetpara deca eiTLardvra D eyprjyopooLV, evapy-rj re e^epydcnjaOe reXeodevra Kal evruyTp
1 H. Richards: 3^ Zur. (om. some mss.).
1 Alluding to Dion’s murderers, Callippus and Philo-stratus; cf. Ep. vii. 333 e ff.
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This is what I planned for you when I was alive, and it is still my plan now. With your aid, had not Furies in the guise of guests 1 prevented me, I should then have overcome our foes, and established the State in the way I planned ; and after this, had my intentions been realized, I should have re-settled the rest of Sicily by depriving the barbarians of the land they now hold—excepting those who fought in defence of the common liberty against the tyranny —and restoring the former occupiers of the Greek regions to their ancient and ancestral homes. And now likewise I counsel you all with one accord to adopt and execute these same plans, and to summon all to this task, and to count him who refuses as a common enemy. Nor is such a course impossible ; for when plans actually exist in two souls, and when they are readily perceived upon reflexion to be the best, he who pronounces such plans impossible is hardly a man of understanding. And by the “ two souls ” I mean the soul of Hipparinus the son of Dionysius and that of my own son ; for should these agree together, I believe that all the rest of the Syracusans who have a care for their city will consent.
Well then, when you have paid due honour, with prayer, to all the gods and all the other powers to whom, along with the gods, it is due, cease not from urging and exhorting both friends and opponents by gentle means and every means, until, like a heaven-sent dream presented to waking eyes,2 the plan which I have pictured in words be wrought by you into plain deeds and brought to a happy consummation.”
* Cf. Soph. 266 c, Rep. 533 c.
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Prefatory Note.—This letter, together with the twelfth, which also is addressed to Archytas, is generally recognized as a forgery, in spite of the evidence of Cicero, who quotes it as Plato’s twice (De fin. ii. 14, and De offic. i. 7). It is a colourless and commonplace effusion which we would not willingly ascribe to Plato, and which no correspondent of his would be likely to preserve. Moreover, there are certain peculiarities of diction which point to a later hand.
If Platonic, the letter must be dated after Plato’s first voyage to Sicily, when he first met Archytas, i.e. after 387 b.c. And at' that date the Echecrates mentioned in the Phaedo (if he is the person alluded to in 358 b) could not possibly be described as a “ youth.”
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357
IJAarcop ‘‘Apyyra Tapavrlvcp ev Trpdrrew.
’A^Ikovto Trpds Tjpds ot Trepl ’'ApxyrrTrov Kal E CuAam&qj', rrjv re emcrToXTjv cfjepovres rpr crv avrots eScoKas, Kal aTrayyeXXovres rd Trapa crov. rd pev ovv Trpds rrjv ttoXlv ov ftaXerrcds Stenpagavro' Kal ydp ovSe iravreXcvs fjv epycdSry rd Se Trapa crov SvqX3ov fjptv Xeyovres VTroSvcrtfjopetv ere drt ov Svvacrat rrjs Trepl rd KOtva dcr^oXlas diToXvdTjvai. otl pev ovv rjStardv eernv ev rep flap rd rd avrov 358 nparreiv, aXXcos re Kal el res eXotro roiavra Trpdr-reiv ota Kal crv, cryeSov Travrl SrjXov dXXa KaKeivo Set ae evOvpteicrOat, ort eKaaros r/pfov ov\ avrep ptovov yeyovev, aXXa ttjs yevecreats rjpxbv ro pev n fj Trarpls pepl^erat, rd Se rt ot yevvrjcravres, rd ot XolttoI </)IXol, TToXXa Se Kal rots Katpots SISorai rots rdv fltov r]pd)v KaraXaptflavovari. KaXovarjs Se tt]S irarpLoos avTT}$ Trpos ra Kowa arorrov lctcds to pt7j vTraKovetv' dpa ydp ^vpflalvet Kal ycopav Kara-B Xipnavecv (fravXots dvOpdiTrois, ot ovk and rov fleXrtcrrov Trpds rd KOtvd npoaep^ovrat.
1 Cf. Ep. vii. 338 c, 350 a. Archippus and Philonides were also members of the Pythagorean School, as was Echecrates (in 358 b).
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PLATO TO ARCHYTAS 1 OF TARENTUM WISHES WELLDOING
Archippus and Philonides and their party have arrived, bringing us the letter which you gave them, and also reporting your news. Their business with the city they have completed without difficulty— for in truth it was not at all a hard task ; and they have given us a full account of you, telling us that you are somewhat distressed at not being able to get free from your public; engagements. Now it is plain to almost everyone that the pleasantest thing in life is to attend to one’s own business, especially when the business one chooses is such as yours ; yet you ought also to bear in mind that no one of us exists for himself alone, but one share of our existence belongs to our country, another to our parents, a third to the rest of our friends, while a great part is given over to those needs of the hour with which our life is beset. And when our country itself calls us to public duties, it were surely improper not to hearken to the call 2 ; for to do so will involve the further consequence of leaving room to worthless men who engage in public affairs from motives that are by no means the best.
1 Cf. Rep. 347, 521, 540.
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Hept rovrcov pev ovv lkclvcos, ^xeKparovs Se Kal vvv erripeXeiav exopev Kal els tov Xolttov Xpovov egopev Kal Sta ere /cat Sta rov irarepa avrov ^pvvltova Kal St’ avrov rov veavtoKov.
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Enough, however, of this subject. We are looking after Echecrates now and we shall do so in the future also, for your sake and that of his father Phrynion, as well as for the sake of the youth himself.
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Prefatory Note.—Of Aristodorus, to whom this letter is addressed, nothing is known beyond what we learn from the letter itself. In it he is commended for his loyalty to Dion, who was—we may suppose—in exile. What is here said of the nature of “ true philosophy ” and how it contrasts with mere “ expertness ” has fairly close parallel in the Dialogues (e.g. cf. Rep. 409 d, 499 a if. ; Theaet. 176 c) ; but the blunt way in which “ philosophy ” is identified with purely moral qualities, with no reference to intellectual endowments, is foreign to Plato’s manner. There need be no hesitation, therefore, in rejecting this letter also as a spurious composition.
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HXartov *Apurro8a)pq) ev TTparreiv.
q 9Akovoj Audvos ev rots' pcaXiara erdipov etval re ere vvv Kal yeyovevai Bia Travros, to croffxvraTov JjOos rcov els t/uXocrot/tlav irape-xpp-evov* to yap fteftaiov Kal ttlotov Kal vyies, tovto cyiv elvat tt]v dArj0LV7)v </>iXocro<l)tav, ras 8e aXXas re Kal els aXXa reevovaas crotftlas re Kal Zewonyras Kopu/fOTTjras 6lp,at Trpoaayopevaiv dpBtvs dvop,a£ew.
*AAA* epptvao T€ Kai p,eve ev rocs 'qBearw otemep Kal vvv fieveis*
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PLATO TO ARISTODORUS WISHES WELL-DOING
I hear that you now are and always have been one of Dion’s most intimate companions, since of all who pursue philosophy you exhibit the most philosophic disposition; for steadfastness, trustiness, and sincerity—these I affirm to be the genuine philosophy, but as to all other forms of science and cleverness which tend in other directions, I shall, I believe, be giving them their right names if I dub them “ parlour-tricks.1 ”
So farewell, and continue in the same disposition in which you are continuing now.
1 Cf. Gorg. 486 c, 521 d.
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Prefatory Note.—^ letter is a reply to a request for help in drawing up a code of laws for a new co> ony The Laodamas to whom it is addressed may be the mathematician of Thasos who is said to have invented the analytical method in geometry ; but here he appears solely as a statesman. It has been conjee tured that the colony alluded to may have been Crenidae or Datos-both founded about 360-359 b c ; and if so, this letter, supposing it to be riato s, may be dated shortly after his return from his third V1The “ Socrates ” referred to (in 358 d-e) is generally supposed to be the “ younger Socrates of the ^Authenticity of the letter might possibly be allowed but for one wholly un-Platomc phrase (about “ the illness of Socrates ”) which seems to disprove it sufficiently.
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IA
flAdrcop AaoSd/zavn ev irpdrTew.
D ’E7T€(TT€lAa jLCCV (TOI /«U ITpOTepOV OTL TToXv Sia^epec irpos diravra a Aeyets* avrov d</>LKe<jOaL ere *A^va^e* eirei&r) 8e erv </>?]$ aSvvarov etvai, pcera TOVTO T]V 8eVT€pOV, €L 8warOV epL€ d(/>LKecr6ai T) ^(OKpanj, aicrirep eireerreiXas •	vvv 8e IZcoKparYjs
E pcev con rrepl dcrdeveiav rrjv rrjs errpayyovpLas, epee 8e df/ruedpeevov evravda dcry^ppov dv e’er] pLrj 8ta-irpagaerdaL eft airep erv irapaKaXecs • eyd) 8e Taura yeveoOac dv ov iroXXrjv eXirtSa eyw 8c*. a 8e, pcaKpas erepas deocr' dv eiricrroX'rjs 'qrcs1 irdvra 8l€%lol' Kal dpea ov8e ra> crd)p,ar(. 8ta ri]v tqXiKiav ucavcvs irXavacrOai Kal KLvSvveveiv Kara re yfjv Kal Kara QdXarrav ola diravra' Kal vvv irdvra kivSvvcdv ev rats iropetals earl p,eara. arvpflov-Aeucrat p,evroi, eycu aol re Kal rots oiKLoraist o evTTovTos p<£V epov, (^(w H atoooss oof at av etvat “(fravXov yaXerrdv 8e vofjaat,” el yap olovO’ vird vopccov Oeaeajs Kal cov nvcov ev irore iroXvrelav* av KaracrKevaaUrjvat,, avev rov etvai tc Kvpcov
1	ijm mss. : el ns Zur.
* roXiTclav mss. corr.: itoXlv mss., Zur.
1 Probably an allusion to the prevalence of pirates (such as Alexander of Pherae) in the Aegean Sea.
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PLATO TO LAODAMAS WISHES WELL-DOING
I wrote to you before that in view of all that you say it is of great importance that you yourself should come to Athens. But since you say that this is impossible, the second best course would have been that I, if possible, or Socrates should go to you, as in fact you said in your letter. At present, however, Socrates is laid up with an attack of strangury ; while if I were to go there, it would be humiliating if I failed to succeed in the task for which you are inviting me. But I myself have no great hopes of success (as to my reasons for this, another long letter would be required to explain them in full), and moreover, because of my age, I am not physically fit to go wandering about and to run such risks as one encounters both by sea and land ; and at present there is nothing but danger for travellers everywhere.1 I am able, however, to give you and the settlers advice which may seem to be, as Hesiod 2 says, “ Trivial when uttered by me, but hard to be under-standed.” For they are mistaken if they believe that a constitution could ever be well established any kind of legislation whatsoever without the
2 A fragment (229) of Hesiod, otherwise unknown: cf. Hesiod, Op. ct D. 483-484.
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359	t
empieXovpievov ev rfi ttoXcl ty}s Kad* 'fyepav 8iairr)s, omvs av rj ad)(/)pa>v re koi dvdpiKT], SovXcov re Kai eXevdepcov, ovk dpdcos 8iavoovvrai. tovto 8’ av, el piev claw y8r) dv8pes dfioi Trjs apyrjs ravTTjs, B yevoiT* dv el 8’ ezrt to nai8evaai 8ei twos, ovre o
TratSevcrcov ovre oi 7Tai8evdr]a6pievoi, d>s eyd) ot/iai, eloiv vpiiv, aAAd to Xoiitov tols deo is evyeadai. Kal yap cryeSdv ti /cat at epnrpocrdev TroXeis ovtco KaTCcrKcvdaOrjcrav, Kal CTreiTa ev (pKYjcrav, vtto gvpfldareaw TTpaypdrcov pieydXcov Kal /card irdXepiov Kal /card Tas dXXas ttpayees yevop,evarv, otov ev toiovtois Kaipois dvrjp KaXos tc Kal dyad os ey-yevyrac [jL€yaAT}v ovvap,w exaw.
To 8’ ep/rrpoor9ev avra Trpodvpieiadai piev xprj Kai C avdyKT}, 8iavoeiadai pievroi avTa oca Xeya), Kal pirj dvorjTawew olopievovs ti eToipicvs 8ia7rpd^eadai.1 Evru^et. ¥
1 8iairpd^ea-0ai H. Richards s 6iairpd^aarda,i, mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Laws 962 b, Ep. vii. 326 c, d.
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existence of some authority1 in the State which supervises the daily life both of slaves and freemen, to see that it is both temperate and manly. And this condition might be secured if you already possess men who are worthy of such authority. If, however, you require someone to train them, you do not, in my opinion, possess either the trainer or the pupils to be trained ; so it only remains for you to pray to the gods.2 For, in truth, the earlier States also were mostly organized in this way ; and they came to have a good constitution at a later date, as a result of their being confronted with grave troubles, either through war or other difficulties, whenever there arose in their midst at such a crisis a man of noble character in possession of great power.
So it is both right and necessary that you should at first be eager for these results, but also that you should conceive of them in the way I suggest, and not be so foolish as to suppose that you will readily accomplish anything. Good-fortune attend you !
* For prayer in cases where “ with men it is impossible ” cf. Ep. viii. 352 r, Rep. 540 d.
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Prefatory Note.—Like the ninth, this letter, addressed to Archytas, is certainly spurious. In it Plato professes to have received certain treatises ; he compliments their author ; and he informs Archytas that he is sending him certain unfinished treatises of his own.
The treatises here mentioned as coming from Archytas are said by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 80) to have been those of Ocellos of Lucania, a Pythagorean. But, as the writings which bear his name are undoubtedly forgeries (perhaps of the first century b.c.), this letter is probably written by the same forger with the object of stamping his effusions with the authority of Plato.
Another indication that these letters to Archytas do not come from Plato is the fact that they spell the name “ Archytas,” whereas Plato elsewhere spells it “ Archytes.”
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359
nAarcop yApxvra TapavTtvcp eu Ttparretv.
Ta pev irapa. crov eXOovf)* vrropvrjpaTa Oavpa-crrcos a)s dapev o I tc eXdflopev Kal tov ypat/ravTOS D avra rjydcrOrjpev <bs evi paXtOTa, Kal eSofev rjptv elvat. 6 dvrjp agios eKelvcov raw rraXai rrpoyovoov' XeyovTai yap 8rj oi dv8pes ovroi Mvptot etvat, ov~ rot. 8’ rjaav Ttov errl Aaope8ovros egavacrrdvTtov Tpcooiv, dv8pes dyaOol, cos 6 7Tapa8e8op.evos p^vdog St/Aoi. Ta 8e Trap' ep,ol V7rop.vrjp.aTa rrepl <vv errecrTCiXas, CKavcos pev ovrrco €.Xei,»	rroTC
Tvyxdvei e^ovra, drreoTaXKa croc* rrepl 8e Trjs E </>vXaKrjs dp(/>oTepoi avpt/xovovpev, coar* ov8ep Set rrapaKeXe veadac.
(’AvriAeyerat d>$ ov nAarcopos.)
1 Father of Priam, king of Troy. Nothing is told us elsewhere of this Trojan colony in Italy; so we may regard it as an invention of the writer.
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EPISTLE XII
PLATO TO ARCHYTAS OF TARENTUM WISHES WELL-
DOING
We have been wonderfully pleased at receiving the treatises which have come from you and felt the utmost possible admiration for their author ; indeed we judged the man to be worthy of those ancient ancestors of his. For in truth these men are said to be Myrians; and they were amongst those Troj ans who emigrated in the reign of Laomedon 1 —valiant men, as the traditional story declares. As to those treatises of mine about which you wrote, they are not as yet completed, but I have sent them to you just in the state in which they happen to be ; as concerns their preservation2 we are both in accord, so that there is no need to give directions.
(Denied to be Plato’s.)
« Cf. Ep. ii. 314 a, xiii. 363 e.
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Prefatory Note.—This letter to Dionysius is of a private character and—if genuine—would seem to have been written shortly after Plato’s return from his second visit to Sicily, i.e. in 866-865 b.c. In the letter Plato alludes to the friendly terms on which he had been with the tyrant and expresses a hope that this friendship may continue to the mutual benefit of both. Then he mentions certain treatises he is sending to Dionysius, and he commends to him a scientist called Helicon. From this he passes on to certain purchases Dionysius had asked him to make, and various presents he had bought; and he gives a summary of the domestic expenses he has to meet. This leads on to the subject of the tyrant’s financial standing at Athens and the difficulty of obtaining loans ; and advice is given as to the expediency of prompt repayment. Next there is a reference to Dion, with a hint of certain proposals affecting him which Dionysius had made. And the epistle ends with a number of disjointed comments on various matters of private interest and on personal acquaintances.
It is obvious at a first reading that the Plato disclosed to us in this letter is quite a different Plato from that presented to us in the Dialogues or in the seventh epistle. He is no longer the sublime philo-610
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sopher, contemptuous of all that is sold in the merchant’s mart, but a business man engrossed in the financial operations of the money-market, buying and borrowing and advising the Sicilian tyrant how best to maintain his hold on the bankers of Athens. This contrast between all the personal traits we had hitherto imputed to Plato and the portrait which he gives of himself in this letter inevitably suggests grave doubts in our minds as to its authenticity. And these doubts are confirmed by further reflexion. For, apart from the general improbability of its tone, the letter contains several statements or references which are highly suspicious. Thus the emphasis laid on the form of greeting with which the letter begins as a “ sign ” or “ token ” of authenticity (360 a) sounds too much like the style of the third letter {ad init.) to be easily accepted as Platonic. So too with the “ sign ” on which so much stress is laid in 363 b as a mark of distinction between “ serious ” and “ non-serious ” letters : it looks much more like an invention of a later theologian than a genuine device of the author of the Timaeus. And in any case such precautions would be superfluous in regard to this letter seeing that it was to be conveyed by a messenger as trusty and well-informed as Leptines. The concluding sentence of the letter is also suggestive of a provident forger ; for by making “ Plato ” write “ preserve this letter ” he tries to forestall any possible objection against it on the ground that such a letter was likely to have been destroyed as soon as the business it deals with had been completed.
Among other stones of stumbling which the reader encounters are the following. The story told at the beginning (360 a-b) which exhibits the vanity of
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Plato and his appetite for flattery. The vague description of certain treatises (860 b) as “ Pythagoreans and Divisions,” which some scholars wish to identify with the Timaeus and the Sophist and PoliticuSf although it is more than doubtful whether these works had been written at the supposed date of this letter (366-365 b.c.). The mention of Isocrates and Polyxenus as 'amongst the teachers of Helicon, in the commendation of that scientist. The implication that Plato had been ill at Syracuse and nursed by Dionysius’s wife (361 a). The way in which Plato claims to dispose of other people’s money as if it were his own (361 c). The fact that several nieces died at the same time ; and the strange incident of Plato refusing to “ wear a crown ” (what sort of crown ?) as an indication of the time (361 d). The niggardly spirit exhibited in connexion with the nieces’ “ portions,” together with the callous brevity of the reference tos the prospective death of his mother. The unlikelihood of Plato, at the age of sixty-two, having a mother alive at all. The inherent improbability of the position here ascribed to Plato as the agent in full charge of the Athenian business of the Syracusan court, acting as a sort of Sicilian consul, and also of the description given of the financial standing of that court (362 a ff.). The suggestion that loans should be promptly repaid not because honesty requires this but because it makes loans easy to get and profits the borrower (362 d, 363 d). The readiness of Plato to act in collusion with Dionysius in the matter of robbing Dion of his wife and handing her over to a favourite of the tyrant—no touch of John the Baptist here ! (362 e). The way in which the name of Cebes is dragged in, for the 612
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sake of bringing up an allusion to the Phaedo (363 a). The complacent reference to the praise of “ the ambassadors,” and the device by which “ what Philaedes said ” is conveniently omitted (363 b-c). The number of details about persons and things which are quite unverifiable ; and the studiously vague indications of date by means of the word “ then ” or “ at that time.”
When we consider all these points we seem driven to the conclusion that this letter is spurious, the work of an artist in epistolary fabrication who specialized in the accumulation of private and personal details with the object of producing an impression of verisimilitude, gratifying the appetite of the public for biographical “ gossip,” and imposing (as he has imposed) on a credulous posterity.
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TI Aarti) v Atovuotti) rvpavv(p HvpaKovacbv ev nparreiv.
360	trot rfjs emaroXfjs ear co Kal dpa gvpflo-
Aov drt 'trap* ep,ov earl. rovs Aoxpovs noO earudv veavlaKovs, ndppco KaraKelpevos an ep,ov, dvearrjs’ nap* <^ae /cat </>t,Xo</>povovp,evos elnes efi rt pfjp,a B ^yov, cos epLol re edoKet Kal rd) napaKaraK€ip,evcp, TjV 8’ ovros rtov KaXcov ris’ os rore elnev *H nov noXXa, <3 Aiovvaie, €ts aotfrlav co^eAet vnd IIAd-roovos. av 8* elites Kat els aAAa TroAAa, enel Kal an avrrjs rfj$ fxeranepvltecos, on p,erenepv/jdp.r]v avrov, 8t’ avrd rovro evOvs d)</>eXT]9r)v. rovr* ovv 8taaa)areov, dnu)s dv av^dvrjrat, del 'qpXv rj an aXX^Xatv d)</>eXeia. Kal eyd) vvv rovr avrd napa-aKevd^ayv ru>v re Hv9ayopelu)v nep/na) aoc Kal rcov 8iaipeaea)v, Kal dv8pa, doanep e8oKei rpuv rore, <S
C ye av Kal ^Kpxvnqs, elnep 7)Kec napa ae ’Xpydr^s, yprjadai dvvatad' dv. ean 8e dvopa p,ev 'EAt/ccuv, rd 8e yevos ck Kv£,Ikov, pLaO'qrrjs de l£v86£ov Kal nepL navra ra eKecvov naw ^aptevrco? e^oov’ en
1	For the significance of the greeting “ well-doing” see Ep. iii. ad init.; cf. 363 b infra.
2	A famous astronomer.
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PLATO TO DIONYSIUS, TYRANT OF SYRACUSE, WISHES WELL- DOING
Let this greeting not only commence my letter but serve at the same time as a token that it is from me.1 Once when you were feasting the Locrian youths and were seated at a distance from me, you got up and came over to me and in a friendly spirit made some remark which I thought excellent, as also did my neighbour at the table, who was one of the beautiful youths. And he then said—“ No doubt, Dionysius, you find Plato of great benefit as regards philosophy ! ” And you replied—“ Yes, and in regard to much else ; since from the very moment of my inviting him I derived benefit at once from the very fact that I had invited him.” This tone, then, should be carefully preserved, in order that the mutual benefit we derive from one another may always go on increasing. So by way of helping towards this end I am now sending you some of the Pythagorean works and of the “ Divisions,” and also, as we arranged at that time, a man of whom you and Archytas—if Archytas has come to your court— may be able te make use. His name is Helicon, he is a native of Cyzicus, and he is a pupil of Eudoxus 2 and exceedingly well versed in all his doctrine.
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Se /cat tcov ’IcroKpdrovs padrjTcov tco gvyyeyove Kal HoXv^evco tcov Bpvocovos tlvl eTalpcov. o Se OTravLOV errl tovtols, ovre dyapls eoTLV evToyeiv ovtc KaKorftet eoi/cev, aAAa paAAov eAa^po? Kal D evtffhqs Sdgeiev dv etvac. SeSicS? Se Aeya> ravra, otl xmep dvdpdoTrov 8dgav drro<fialvop,aL, ov fiavXov £coov aAA* evpera/?6Aov, ttAt/v Trdvv dXlycov tlvcov Kal els dXtya’ errel Kal Trepl tovtov </>of3ovpL€vos Kal diTLOTcov evKOTTovv ovtos re evTvyyavcov Kal eirvv-OavopLYjv tcov ttoXltcov avTov, Kal ov8els ov8ev c/>Xavpov eXeye tov av8pa. okottcl Se /cat ovtos Kal evXaflov. pcaXiOTa jxev ovv, dv Kal ottcootcovv E o-^oAa^S‘» pavOave Trap* avTov Kal raAAa </)lXo-ao</>ec‘ el 8e pf), e/cSiSa^ai TLva, Iva Kara cryoX^v pavOavcov ^cXtIcov ylyvY) Kal evSogfis, ottcos to 8l* epee dx^eXetaOal ere py dvvfp Kal ravra pev 8y
TaVTTf.
361 nepi Se a>v eTreaTcXXes pLOL aTrorrepcTreiv ool, tov pcev ’AttoAAco eTTOLTyrap.'ipv Te Kal ayei aoi AeTTTLvrjs, veov Kal ayaOov 8T]pLiovpyov’ ovopca 8* eerrtv avrtp AecoxapTjs- eTepov oe Trap avTcp epyov rjv ttow Kopu/sov, cos e8oKeL‘ eTrpLapLTjv ovv avro PovXopcevos aov Trj yvvaLKL 8ovvac, on pcov eirepceXeLTO Kal vycalvovTos Kal dodevovvTOs d^lcos epcov Te Kal aov oos ovv avTT], av per] tl ool aAAo ootpr). TrepLTrco
1	Cf. Ep. ii. 310 c. Bryson “ the Sophist ” was a mathematician who claimed, it is said, to have “ squared the circle ” (cf. Aristot. An. Post. i. 9, Rhet. iii. 2).
2	Cf. Ep. vi. 323 b, vii. 335 e.
3	A Pythagorean of this name is said to have murdered Callippus at Rhegium.
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Moreover, he has associated with one of the pupils of Isocrates and with Polyxenus,1 one of Bryson’s companions ; and, what is rare in these cases, he is not without charm of address nor is he of a churlish disposition ; rather he would seem to be gay and good-tempered. This, however, I say with trepidation, since I am uttering an opinion about a man, and man though not a worthless is an inconstant creature,2 save in very few instances and in few respects. For even in this man’s case my fears and suspicions were such that, when I met him, I observed him carefully myself and I made inquiry also from his fellow-citizens, and no one had anything bad to say of the man. But do you yourself also keep him under observation and be cautious. It were best, then, if you have any leisure at all, to take lessons from him in addition to your other studies in philosophy ; but if not, get someone else thoroughly taught so that you may.learn from him when you have leisure, and thereby make progress and gain glory,—that so the benefit you gain from me may still continue. So much, then, for this subject.
As regards the things you wrote to me to send you, I have had the Apollo made and Leptines 3 is bringing it to you. It is by a young and good craftsman named Leochares.4 He had at his shop another piece which was, as I thought, very artistic ; so I bought it with the intention of presenting it to your wife,5 because she tended me both in health and sickness in a manner which did credit both to you and to me. So will you give it to her, unless you
4 A sculptor of some eminence, pupil of Scopas.
6 Sophrosyne (“ Prudence ”), daughter of Dionysius the Elder and niece of Dion.
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361
Se /eat otvov yXvKeos 8co8eKa arapvla rocs Traian B Kal peXcros 8vo. laxaScov Se varepov TjXOopev rrjs arroOeaecoSi rd Se pvpra arroreOevra KareadiTTj' aAA’ av3is fteXrcov eTrcpeXrprdpeOa. Trepl Se tftvraiv JXeTTrlvTjS aoi epee.
’Apyvpcov S’ els ravra eveKa re rovreov Kai elat/>opd)v revaiv els Tqv ttoXlv eXaftov Trapa Actt-revov, Xeyov a jaoi eSoKei evax^povearara rpicv etvat Kai aArjUT) Aeyecp, on 7]p,er€pov ei7) o eis -rqv vavv dvaXcoaapev rrjv AevKa8lav, ayedov ck-0 KaiSeKa pvac. rovr ovv eXaf^ov, Kal Xaficbv avros re exp'rj^dprjv Kal vpcv ravra aTrerrepij/a. rd 8y \	«	X	Z	V	tf	»
pera rovro Trepc xpTjparujv aKove cos aoc eyet,, ire pl re rd ad rd ’Affoji^ai Kai Trepl rd epd. eyd) rots aovs xpypaaw, ataTrep rdre aot, eXeyov, XpTqaopat KaOdnep rocs rcov dXXcov eTrcrrjdeccov, Xpcdpac Se d)S dv dvveopac dXcycarots, daa dvayKoia tq SiKaia T] evaxTjpova epoc re doKec Kal Trap* od dv Xapfldva). epol 8y rocovrov vvv gvpPeftrjKev. elac poc d8eXt[)c8u)v Ovyarepes ra>v aTrodavovacov D rdre dr eyd) ovk eare</>avovpr]v, av S’ CKeXeves, rerrapes, rj pev vvv errlyapos, r) Se oKraercs, rj Se apcKpov Trpds rpcalv ereaev, rj Se ovtto) evcavaca. ravras eKdoreov epoc earc Kal rocs epocs eTrcrr]-8ecocs> acs av eyd) em/Jiar ai? S’ dv prp xacpdvratv. Kal div dv yevcovrac oc Trarepes avrcov epov ttXov-acdrepoc, ovk eKdoreov rd Se vvv eyd) avruiv evTTOpdrraros,x Kal ras pyrepas Se avraiv eyd) E e^eSaiKa Kai per dXXeov Kal perd Alcovos* y pev
1 eiiroptbraros MSS.: e&iropitrrepos Zur.
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prefer to do otherwise. I am also sending twelve jars of sweet wine for the children and two of honey. We arrived too late for the storing of the figs, and the myrtle-berries that were stored have rotted ; but in future we shall take better care of them. About the plants Leptines will tell you.
The money to meet these expenses—I mean for the purchases mentioned and for certain State taxes —I obtained from Leptines, telling him what I thought it best became us to tell him, it being also true,—that the sum of about sixteen minas which we spent on the Leucadian ship belonged to us ; this, then, was the sum I obtained, and on obtaining it I used it myself and sent off these purchases to you.
Next, let me tell you what your position is in regard to money, both what you have at Athens and my own. I shall make use of your money, as I told you previously, just as I do that of all my other friends ; I use as little as I possibly can, only just so much as I and the man I get it from agree to be necessary or right or fitting. Now this is how I am situated at present. I have in my charge four daughters of those nieces of mine who died at the time when you bade me to wear a crown, and I refused ; and of these one is of marriageable age, one eight years old, one a little over three years, and the fourth not yet a year old. To these girls I and my friends must give portions—to all pf them, that is, whom I live to see married; as to the rest, they must look to themselves. Nor should I give portions to any whose fathers may get to be,richer than I; though at present I am the wealthiest of them, and it was I who, with the help of Dion and others, gave their mothers their portions. Now the eldest one is
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361
oSv UTrevolmrep yapecrae, ek8eXef>qs ovoa avrep Ovydryjp" 8ei 8q ravrq ov8ev nXeov q rpcaKovra pvdjv per pea c yap avrai qptv ttpolices. dn 8e edv q pqrqp TeXevrqerq q epq, ov8ev aS nXelovos q 8eica pvedv 8eoc dv els Tqv oucodoptav tov rde^ov. Kal nepl ravra rd pev epa dvayKaia crxe86v n ev rep vvv ravra eonv’ edv 8e re aXXo ylyvqrac I8cov q 8qpdocov dvdXcvpa 8ca Tqv napd oe d</)igcv, ejjonep rore e'Xeyov Set noieiv, epe pev diapdyeaOai dneos d>s dXlycorov yevqrac rd dvekXcopa, o 8’ dv 362 pq 8vvcopac, oqv etvai rqv 8andvqv.
To 8q pera ravra Xeyeo nepl reov od)V aS Xpqparajv raw ’Af)qvqoi rqs dvaXevoeevs, on nped-tov /xev eav rt o&r] avaAccrKtw ets* * xoprjyiav rj n rocovrov, ovk eon ooc ^evos ov8els dons 8d)oei, u)S (pdpeda, eirevra1 Kal dv n ool avrep 8ia</>epq peya, doore dvaXcoOev pev q8q dvqoac, pq dvaXoo-6ev 8e aAA’ eyypovLoflev, eeos av ns napd oov eX0q, jSAa^at, irpds rep yaXerrep rd toiovtov ool eon Kal aloypov. eye)j ydp 8q ravrek ye egqraoa, nap’ B 'A.v8popq8q rdv Alycvqrqv nepi^as MEipaorovt nap* oS eKeXeves rov vperepov ^evov, el n 8eolpqv, Xapfldvecv, ftovXdpevos Kal aXXa pel^ova a eneoreX-Xes nepneLV. 6 8e etnev eiKdra Kal dvOpedinva, on Kal npdrepov dvaXedoas tu> narpl oov pdXcs Kopioaero, Kal vvv opiKpa pev 8olq dv, nXeleo 8e ov. ovro) 8q napd Xennvov eXa^ov Kal tovto ye dtpov enaiveoae Aemlvqv, ovx on edeoKev, aAA’
1 liretra Schneider: eirel mss., Zur.
1 Cf. Ep. ii. 314 e.
* Cf. Ep. vi. 322 d (if this is the same person).
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marrying Speusippus,1 she being his sister’s daughter. So for her I require no more than thirty minas, that being for us a reasonable dowry. Moreover, in case my own mother should die, no more than ten minas would be required for the building of her tomb. For such purposes, then, these are pretty well all my necessary requirements at the present time. And should any further expense, private or public, be incurred owing to my visit to your court, we must do as I said before : I must strive hard to keep the expense as low as possible, and if ever that is beyond my power, the charge must fall upon you.
In the next place, as regards the spending of your own money at Athens, I have to tell you, first of all, that, contrary to what we supposed, you have not a single friend who will advance money in case I am required to spend something on furnishing a chorus or the like ; and further, if you yourself have some urgent affair on hand in which prompt expenditure is to your advantage, whereas it is to your disadvantage to have the expenditure deferred until the arrival of a messenger from you, such a state of affairs is not only awkward but reflects also on your honour. And in fact I discovered this myself when I sent Erastus 2 to Andromedes the Aeginetan—from whom, as a friend of yours, you told me to borrow what I needed ; as I wished to send you also some other valuable items which you had written for. He replied— naturally enough, as any man might—that when, on a previous occasion, he had advanced money on your father’s account he had had difficulty in recovering it, and that he would now loan a small amount but no more. That was how I came to borrow from Leptines; and for this Leptines is deserving of
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ort irpofivpoos, Kal rd aAAa Trepl ae Kal Xeycov Kal 0 Trpdrrayv, o rt olds r yv errcrydecos, </>avepds yv.
ypy yap 817 Kal rd rocavra Kal rdvavrca rovroov epe aTrayyeXXecv, orrocds res av eKaaros epol </)acvyrac Trepl ae.
To S’ ovv Trepl rdiv xpypa/ra)v eyu> aot trap-pyacdaopar 8cKacov yap, Kal dpa ep/rretpeos rd)v rrapd aol Xeyocp’ dv. ol TrpoaayyeXXovres eKaarore aot,, d re dv ouovrac dvdXojpa eca-ayye'XXecv, ovk edeXovac TrpoaayyeXXecv, d>s 8y arrexdyo’dpevoc. edc^e ovv avrovs Kal dvdyKa^e D (fapd^eev Kal ravra Kal rd dXXa' ae yap 8ec ecSevat re rd Travra Kara Svvapcv Kal Kpcryv etvac Kal py (/>evyecv rd ec8evac. Trdvrcvv yap apcarov aoc earac Trpos ryv dpxyv" rd yap dvaXdpara dpOdis ava-XcaKopeva Kal dpddts aTro8c86peva Trpos re raXXa Kal irpds avryv ryv rdiv xPVP,(^Ta)V Kr-fjaiv Kal av dr] (fys dyaddv etvac Kal (fyrjaets. py ovv ae 8ta~ [daXXovrajv Trpos rovs dvOpcdrrovs ol Kydeadal aov fidaKovres" rovro yap ovre dyaddv ovre KaXov E rrpds 86£av aoc, 8okccv 8vaavpc[3oXovl etvac.
Ta pcerd ravra Trepl /Xltvvos Xeyocpd dv. rd pev odv dXX ovtto) exo> Xeyecv, Trplv dv Trapd aov eXdcoacv al eTrcaroXac, cdairep e<f>ys' Trepl pevroc eKecvajv dov ovk ecas pepvyaOac Trpos avrov, ovre epvyaOyv ovre 8ceXexdyv, e^errecpdpyv 8e ecre XaXeirais cltc pa8ca>s ocaec ycyvopevoov, Kac poc eooKet ovk ypepa av axveauac cl ycyvocro. ra oe
1 Sokciv SvaavfipoXov Schneider: Sokci’^vfipoXov mss., Zur.
1 This may be a reference to Dionysius’s plan for giving Dion’s wife Arete to a favourite of his .own (cf. Plutarch, Dion 21).
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praise, not that he gave it, but that he did so readily, and plainly showed his friendship and its quality in all else that he did or said regarding you. For it is surely right that I should report such actions, as well as the opposite kind, to show what I believe to be each man’s attitude towards you.
However, I will tell you candidly the position with regard to money matters ; for it is right to do so, and, moreover, I shall be speaking from experience of your court. The agents who bring you the reports every time are unwilling to report anything which they think entails an expense, as being likely to bring them odium. Do you therefore accustom them and compel them to declare these matters as well as the rest; for it is right that you should know the whole state of affairs so far as you can and act as the judge, and not avoid this knowledge. For such a course will best serve to enhance your authority. For expenditure that is rightly laid out and rightly paid back is a good thing—as you yourself maintain and will maintain—not only for other purposes but also for the acquisition of money itself. Therefore, do not let those who profess to be devoted to you slander you before the world; for to have the reputation of being ill to deal with is neither good for your reputation nor honourable.
In the next place I shall speak about Dion. Other matters I cannot speak of as yet, until the letters from you arrive, as you said ; with regard, however, to those matters which you forbade me to mention to him,11 neither mentioned nor discussed them, but I did try to discover whether he would take their occurrence hardly or calmly, and it seemed to me that if they occurred it would cause him no small
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aAAa rrepl ere Kal Xoyep Kal epycp pterptos poi 8oKei elvat tXtutv.
363 Kparipco rep TtptoOeov ptev d8eX^>tpt 8* eralptp, 6 d)pa Ka 8<jopr]crd)pi,e0a ottXltlkov tow ptaXa-k&v' raw ireZ/ov, Kal rats Keffyros Ovyarpdai •Xyrdjvta rpla errTarrifyib pvrj raw rroXvTeX&v raw ' A-puopylvajv, < aAAa raw UtKeXtKcov tow Xivutv. eTTLetKUfs 8e ycyvcoerKets rovvopta Keflrpros' yeypapi,-ptevos yap cotlv ev Tots TaODKparelots Xdyots ptera Htptpdov HajKpareL 8taXeydp.evos ev r<p rrepl t/rvxrjs Xoytp, dvY]p rraertv rjpdv oucetos re Kal evvovs.
B	II epl 8e 8y rov gvpbftoXov tov ‘rrepl ras emcrroXas,
ff	*	5	/\ X	O	X c/	*	/
oaa? tc av 67TtaT6AAco crTTOVorj kcu ocras av fir}, dtptai ptev ere pteptvfjcrOai, optcos 8’ ewoei Kal rraw iTpduex^ tov vovv' woAAot yap ot KeAevovres ypatfreiv, ovs ov pa8tov (/ravepars ^uvOetaOac. rrjs ptev yap (yrrovbalas emaToXfjs Oedg dpx^t, Oeol 8e TTjS fpTTOV.
01 TTpecrfleis Kal eSeovro emoTeXXetv aot Kal etKos" 'raw yap irpoOvpwos oe rravTaxov Kal epte eyKcvpctd^overt, Kal ovx yKicrra <&lXaypos, os tot€ tt]v X€fya	OcAacSiys [o]2 irapd
C /JaatAetos ^kodv tov pteydXov eXeye rrepl crov- el 8e pvr] rrdw ptaKpas eTTLaToXrjs rfv, eypai/ra dv a eXeye, vvv 8e A.emlvov irvvOdvov.
*Av tov 6 d)pa Ka dXXo ti d>v errtareXXo) Trepvrr^s, dv ptev avros Ttp flovXy, el 8e pvqy T-rjplXXtp 86g' eon, 8e t<ov det irXeovTODV; r)pterepos eTri/Trfiecos Kal rd aAAa /cat rrepl (/>tXoao<f>lav xaP^^* Velcrajvos 8’
1	/taXaKWP mss. : juaXa kuXGv mss. corr., Zur.
2	[6] om. best mss.
1 «.«. the Phaedo.	2 Cf. 360 ▲ supra.
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vexation. As to all else Dion’s attitude towards you seems to me to be reasonable both in word and deed.
To Cratinus the brother of Timotheus, and my own companion, let us present a hoplite’s corslet, one of the soft kind for foot-soldiers ; and to the daughters of Cebes three tunics of seven cubits, not made of the costly Amorgos stuff but of the Sicilian linen. The name of Cebes you probably know ; for he is mentioned in writing in the Socratic discourses as conversing with Socrates, in company with Sim-mias, in the discourse concerning the Soul,1 he being an intimate and kindly friend of us all.
Concerning the sign 2 which indicates which of my letters are seriously written and which not, I suppose that you remember it, but none the less bear it in mind and pay the utmost attention ; for there are many bidding me to write, whom it is not easy to repulse openly. “ God,” then, is at the head of the serious letter, but “ gods ’.’ of the less serious.
The ambassadors requested me to write to you, and naturally so ; for they are everywhere lauding both you and me with the utmost zeal; and not least Philagrus, who was then suffering with his hand. Philaides also, on his arrival from the Great King, was talking about you ; and if it had not required a very long letter I would have told you in writing what he said ; but as it is, ask Leptines to tell you.
If you are sending the corslet or any of the other things I have written about, in case you have anyone you prefer yourself, give it to him, but if not, give it to Terillus ; he is one of those who are constantly making the voyage, and he is a friend of ours who is skilled in philosophy as well as in other things. He
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€<m /CTjSccmJ?, os Tore of)' fjpeis aTreirXeopev eiroXiavopei.
>rEppa)cro Kal (fuXocro^ei Kal tovs dXXovs Trpo D Tpeirov tovs1 vearrepovs, Kal tovs (TV<r(/)aipi(TTas aana^ov vTrep epov, Kal irpdoTaTTe tols tc aXXois Kal * ApixrroKpt-rcp > edv tis Trap* epov Xoyos eiTiaroXr) vt) Trapa ae, eiripeXelaOai oircos cos Taxccrra erv aluOr], Kal viropipvrjcrKew ere iva eTrtpeXfj tcov CTriaTaXevTcov. Kal vvv AeTTrlvr} ttjs arrodoaecos tov dpyvptov prj dpeXTprrjs, dXX cos ra^iara airo-8os» iva Kal ot dXXot Ttpos tovtov dpeovres Trpo-OvpoTepot, tuotv TjpLV VTTTjpeTeiV.
E ’laTpoKXrjs o pera ^/Lvpcovldov totc eXevOepos d<f>e0els vt? epov irXel vvv peTa tcov Trepiropevcov Trap* epov‘ epptcrOov oSv ttov avTov KaTacrTTjaov cos ovra ooi evvovv, Kal dv ti flovXr], avroi xpep. Kal TTjV eTTicrToXrjV avryv rj [et] VTropvrjpa avTrjs orrp^e re1 Kal 6 avTOS^
1 tc Schneider: ertiferat mss., Zur.
1 6 ai>ri>$ one ms. : a^rds Zur.
* The Greek word “ fellow-spherists ” suggests a play on
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is also a son-in-law of Teison who was city-steward at the time when we sailed away.
Keep well and study philosophy and exhort thereto all the other young men ; and greet for me your comrades at the game of ball1; and charge Aristo-critus, as well as the rest, that if any message or letter from me should come to your palace, he must take care that you are informed of it as soon as possible ; and bid him remind you not to neglect the contents of my letters. So too now, do not neglect to repay Leptines his money, but pay it back as promptly as possible, in order that the others also, seeing how you deal with him, may be the more ready to assist us.
latrocles, the man whom I released on that occasion, along with Myronides, is now sailing with the things that I am sending : I ask you, then, to give him some paid post, as he is well-disposed towards you, and employ him for whatever you wish. Preserve also this letter, either itself or a precis of it, and continue as you are.
the double meaning of “ sphere ” as “ ball ” and “ globe ” (cf. Ep. ii. 312 d); so that the real meaning maybe “fellow-astronomers.”
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INDEX
Abdomen, 191
Above (oppd. to Below), 157 ff.
Academy, 386 t, 415 n.
Acid, 169, 195
Acropolis, 275, 277, 289, 293, 495, 553 n.
Adamant, 147 ; (Diamond), 397
Address (Epistolary form of), 425
(cf. 615)
Aegina, 447
Aeginetan, 621
Aegospotami, 365 n.
Aegyptus, 369
Aeschines, 488 n.
Aether, 145 .
Affections (bodily), 163 ff.
Agamemnon, 405
Air (element), 59 f., 113 ff., 135 ff., 139 ff., 161, 207 ff, 229
Alcmaeon, 14
Alexander, of Pherae, 602 n.
Alkalies, 169
Allotment, 23, 279 t, 289, 299
Amasis, 81
Amazons, 349
Amorgos, 625
Ampheres, 283
Amynander, 81
Anarchy, 581
Anaxagoras, 5, 405
Ancient (traditions), 27 ff., 33 ff., 269, 511
Andromedes, 621
Animals, 251 f.
Antalcidas (Peace of), 831, 368 n.
Antiphon, 339
Anytus, 480 n.
Apaturia, feast of, 28 n., 29
Apollo, 617 (tf. 425)	_ _
Arc.hftdemns, 403, 418 t, 437, 523, 557
Archippus, 592 f.
Archytas, 887 f., 402 n., 465, 468, 521 ff., 559, 591 ff., 607 ff., 615
Arete, 622 n.
Arginusae, 361 n.
Argives, 349, 865 L
Argos, 579
Aristippus, 488 n.
Aristocracy, 347
Aristocritus, 437, 627
Aristodorus, 597 ff.
Ariston, 417
Aristonymus, 313
Artemi sium (battle of), 353
Asia, 39, 41, 265, 279, 349 ff
Asopus, 271
Aspasia, 330 f., 336 n., 837 t, 881
‘Ast, 392
Astringent, 167
Atarneus, 454 ff.
Athena, 31, 207, 277, 342 n.
Athens, 256, 267, 465, 475
Atlantic, 41, 283
Atlantis, 3, 41, 256, 265, 279 ff
Atlas, 283
Autochthon, 288
Azaes, 288
Baccheius, 897
Barbarians, 849, 853 ff, 503, 585 t
Becoming (oppd. to Being), 49, 53, 75, 118, 117, 125, 147
Bees, 278	„
Being (essential), 58, 65 t, 78, 125, 898
Belief (oppd. to Truth), 58, 75
Belly, 207 ff, 215
Below (oppd. to Above), 157 ff
Bile, 223 ff, 229 ff
Birds, 251; (caged), 558
Birth (second), 98, 249
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Bitter (flavour), 169,175
Black (colour^ 175
Bladder, 249
Bliss, Blissful Life, 488, 487, 579, 5811
Blood, 211, 217, 281
Blue (colour), 177
Body (oppd. to Soul), 65, 99 ff., 179, 241, 817, 535
Body-guard, 293
Boeotians, 365 f.
Boiling, 169
Bone (nature of), 165, 191 ff., 227 ft
Brain, 193
Brass, 289
Brilliant (colour), 175
Bronze (metal), 147
Bryson, 403 n., 616 f.
Bubbles, 169, 225, 229
Bulls (sacred), 801
Cadmeians, 349
Cadmus, 369
Callippus, 389, 463, 473, 506 n., 588 n.
Cambyses, 351 n.
Carthaginians, 505, 514 n., 557, 575
Catarrhs (cause of), 231
Cause (two kinds of), 49, 51,. 55, 105 ff., Ill, 155, 177 f., 237, 461
Cebes, 542 n., 612, 615
Cecrops, 269
Cereals, 215
Chain (of evil), 577
Chariots, 299
Oharmides, 478 n.
Charybdis, 545
Chestnut (colour), 177
Cimon, 856 n.
Circle, 65, 71 ff., 287 ff., 533 ff.
Cithaeron, 271
Cleito, 281, 289
Cleitophon, 311 ff.
Cold (oppd. to Heat), 157, 231
Colours (classified), 173 ff., 289
Compression (centripetal), 143
Conjunctions (of stars), 87
Connus, 837
Conon, 366 n.
Copy (oppd. to Model), 58, 113, 117 ff.
Corinth, 869, 438
Corinthians, 865 L
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Coriscus, 454 ff.
Corslet, 625
Cosmos, 51 ff., 55, 95
Council, 587
Counsel, 449 ff., 468 fL, 469, 497
Cratinus, 625
Cratistolus, 408
Crenides, 601
Creon, 405
Critias, 8 f., 27 f., 48, 256 tt, 478 n.
Critias (grandfather of above), 29 f., 43 (c/. 279)
Croesus, 405
Cronos, 87
Crown, 612, 619
Ctesippus, 831
Cubic (number), 59; (form), 183 n.
Cupping-glass, 218
Cureotis (feast-day), 29
Cyprus, 357
Cyrus, 351, 898, 405, 440, 445
Cyzicus, 360 n., 615
Daemon, 245 f. (cf. Deity, 515)
Danaus, 369
Darius, 351, 501
Datis, 351 f.
Datos, 601
Day (oppd. to Night), 81,107
Dazzling (colour), 175
Dead, the, 377, 407
Death (causes of), 219
Definition (logical), 466, 532 ft
Delphi, 425
Demiurge, 7
Democracy, 449 ff., 485
Democritus, 6
Demos, 453 (cf. People, 587)
Desires, 181 ff.
Despot, Despotism, 464, 579
Deucalion, 33, 275
Diaprepes, 283
Diarrhoea, 233
Dictator, 393, 575
Diogenes Laertius, 607
Dion, 885 ff., 463 ff.
Dionysius, the Elder, 886, 468, 487, 501 f., 567, 575, 585
Dionysius, the Younger, 885 ff., 463 ff., 610 ff.
Diseases (classified), 219 ff., 283 ff.
Divination, Diviners, 187
Divisions (treatise on), 612 f.
Docks (naval), 287 L
INDEX
Doctor, 464,497 (c/. Physician, 239, 445)
Dorian Cite), 515
Doris, 411
Dropides, 29 Drags, 243 f. Dysentery, 233
Earnestness (oppd. to Jest), 455, 461 (cf. Serious)
Earth, 79, 85; (kinds of), 151 ff.
Earthenware, 151
Echecrates, 591 ff.
Ecliptic, 72 n.
Education, 315
Egypt, 283
Egyptian (priests), 269, 279
Elasippus, 283
Elders, 579
Electron, 215
Elements (material), 11 ff., Ill ff., 219
Elephants, 285
Eleusis, 863
Empedocles, 14
Entrails, 191
Ephors, 579
Epicurus, 390
Equator, 72 n.
Erastus, 454 ff., 621
Erechtheus, 36 n., 269
Eretrians, 351 f.
Erlchthonius, 269
Eridanus, 275
Erysichthon, 269
Essence, 466, 532 n., 535 tL (cf.
Being)
Eternity, 77
Euboea, 450 n.
Eudoxus, 13,. 615
Eumelus, 283
Eumolpus, 349
Eunuch, the, 501
Euphraeus, 449 ff.
Euripides, 897, 405 n.
Europe, 41 f., 279, 849
Eurybius, 435, 553 ff
Eurymedon, 857
Eurysthens, 849 n.
Evaemon, 283
Evenor, 281
Excellence, 448 L
Existent (oppd. to Becoming), 49
Expenditure (advice on), 621f.
Experience, 457 f., 583
Extreme (terms), 67 ff
Eyes (use of), 101,107
Faction (civil), 517
Fear, 91, 517
Fermenting (process of), 169
Fevers (classified), 233
Fibrinc (of blood), 221 ff., 281 f.
Ficinus, 893
Fire (element), 101; (kinds of), 145 ff.
First (principle), 398, 411
Fish (nature of), 258
Fish-weel, 2Q7 ff.
Flame, 145
Flavours (classified), 167
Flesh (nature of), 191, 195 f., 221 ff
Flood, the, 88, 275
Fluidity, 145
Folly, 233 (cf. Ignorance)
Forms (animate), 83; (principles!
113; (Ideal), 105, 121
Frankincense, 155
Freedom, 581
“Friend of Greece,” 579
Friendship, 828 f., 368, 457 ff, 508» 507
Fruit, 215, 285
. Furies, 589
Fusible (water), 145 £
Gadeira, 288
Gadeirus, 283
Galen, 891
G4, 87, 87
Gelon, 505
“ Giver of Titles,” 209
Glass (nature of), 155
Globe (celestial), 86 n., 411, 627 n.; (brain), 193
God, Gods, 55, 79, 83, 87, 93, 127 L, 135, 177 ff, 187, 267, 279, 815, 343 f., 425, 454, 461, 625
Gold (nature of), 147; 277, 289 £, 397 457
Goods (classified), 582 n.
Government (forms of), 484 n.
Greek (names), 279
Green (colour), 177
Grey (colour), 177
Guardians, 19, 271
Gums, 285
Gymnasia, 277
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Gymnastics, 241 f., 321
Hades, 99
Hail (nature of), 149
Hair (nature of), 165, 201 £, 251
Harbours, 287, 295
Hard (oppd. to Soft), 157
Harmony, 109, 179, 215, 247, 315
Harsh (flavour), 167, 173
Head (structure of), 99, 181, 193, 197 ff., 247, 251
Hearing, 109, 178
Heart (function of), 181t Heat (oppd. to Cold), 155 t Heaven, 51, 84 ff. (c/. Cosmos).
Heavy (oppd. to Light), 157, 161
Hegesippus, 417
Helen (of Troy), 439
Helicon, 610 ff.
Helios, 33
Hellas, 277
Hellespont, 361
Hephaestus, 37, 267, 277
Hera, 87
Heraclean (stone), 215 Heracleidae, 349, 435 ff.
Heracleides, 388 f., 445 f., 468,553 ff.
Heracles (pillars of), 41 f., 265, 283 Hermeias, 454 ff.
Hermes (star of), 79	■
Hermocrates, 3 f., 27
Hesiod, 31; (quoted), 608
Hicetas, 389
Hiero, 405, 515
Himera, 505 n.
Hipparinus (father <jf Dion), 575, 581, 587
Hipparinus (son of Dion), 476 ff., 584 n.
Hipparinus (nephew of Dion), 389, 489 n., 518 n., 584 n., 589
Hippocrates, 504 n.
Hoar-frost, 149
Homer, 31; (quoted) 87 n., 405 n., 540 n., 544 n.
Honey (nature of), 151
Humours (bodily), 235
latrocles, 627
Ice 149
Idea (of Good, etc.), 7, 12,400, 457, 472 ff., 530 n.
Ideal State, 465, 470, 518 n.
Ignorance, 233, 515
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llissus, 275
linage (oppd- to Real Object), 77, 466 (cf. Copy)
Immortality, 247, 511
Incontinence, 235
Inflammation, 231 f.
Injustice, 317
Interval (in number-series), 67 ft, 97
Involuntary (evil), 235 f., 317,562 n.
Isocrates, 390, 441, 474, 612 ff, 617
Isthmus, 271
Italy, 886, 427, 431, 525
Joinery (art of), 323
Justice, 815 ff., 373, 459
Kidneys (nature of the), 249
Kinds (Four, i.e. elements), 125 ff.
King (Archon), 347
King (of All), 400, 411
King (the Great, i.e. Persian, etc.), 257, 293 ff, 299 ff, 365 ff., 625
Kingship (oppd. to Despotism), 579 ff (cf. 439)
Knowledge (nature of), 75, 466, 473, 533 ff
Lacedaemon, 447
Lacedaemonians, 353 fit
Laconian (kings), 585
Lamiscus, 559
Lamprus, 387
Laodamas, 601 ff.
Laomedon, 609
Law freign of, etc.), 465, 518 n., 579 ff
Laws (of Nature), 213, 225
Law-wardens, 587
Lechaeum, 369
Leochares, 617
Leontini, 359, 389, 473, 518 iu
Leptines, 500 n., 611, 617 ff.
Letters (“open” oppd. to uprivate”), 390 ff, 422, 474; (of alphabet), 110 n.
Leucadian (ship), 619
Leucippe, 281
Libya, 41, 265, 351
Light (nature of), 157, 161
Likely, the, 53, 111, 137, 263 (cf Probable)
Likeness (in art), 261 ff
Liver (nature of the), 185 ff.
INDEX
Living Creature, 55 f., 61,75, 81 ff., 179, 203 ff., 287,258, 535
Locrian (youths), 615
Love (Goddess of), 571
Love (sex-instinct of), 249
Lucanians, 887, 430 n,, 607
Lungs (nature of), 183, 209 ff., 229, 249
Luxury (Sicilian) 474, 487
Lycabettns, 275
Lycophron, 417
Lycurgus. 440, 445, 579
Lye, 151
Lynceus, 539
Lysias, 813
Lysicleides 419
Lysis, 831
Macedon, 449 f.
Man (nature of), 91, 177, 197, 249, 511, 617 (cf. 459)
Marathon, 353 ff., 367
Mardonius, 257
Marriage (regulations), 21
Marrow (nature of), 191 f., 205,
217 f., 221 ff., 227, 233 f., 249
Matter (Platonic), 10
Mean (oppd. to Extreme terms), 67 ff., 97
Measure (due), 237
Medes, 851, 501
Medicine (art of), 821
Mediterranean, 283
Megara, 491
Meletus, 480 n.
Memory, 539 f.
Menexenus, 880 ft
Messene, 579
Mestor, 283
Metals, 144 n., 285
Midriff, 181, 205, 229
Minos, 405
Mirror (action of), 103 f., 185
Mnemosyne, 265
Mneseus, 283
Mobile (substances), 145, 168
Model (oppd. to Copy), 53, 75, 83,
87 113
Month (origin of), 81, 107
Moon, 79 f.
Moorlands, 278
Morning Star, 79
Mother (Plato’s), 621
Mother (of the World), 119
Mother (Country), 343 f.
Motion (kinds of), 9, 55, 63, 71, 95, 141 ff., 241 ff.
Mountains, 273, 295 ff.
Mouth (nature of), 199, 209 t
Murder (of Dion), 507
Muses, 109, 265
Music, 19, 241
Myrians, 609
Myronides, 627
Mysteries, 506 m
Mytilene, 861
Nails (of fingers and toes), 203
Name fin logic), 466, 532 ft.
Name (ancient), 269, 279
Navel, 183, 205
Necessity (as Cosmic factor), 91, 109, 127
Ne’ith, 31
Nereids, 291
Nestor, 405
Nieces (Plato’s), 619
Night (origin of), 81, 107
Nile, 35
Niobe, 83
Nostrils (nature of), 171, 211
Number, 59, 107, 127
Nurse (of Becoming), 113 241;
(Earth), 85
Nutriment, 205 f., 215 ff
Nysaeus, 389
Ocellos, 607
Ochre, 177
Odysseus, 405
Oenophyte, 357
Oil (nature of), 149
Old age, 219
Olympia, 888, 399, 403, 468, 559
“ Open ” Letters, see Letters
Opicians, 577
Opinion (oppd. to Knowledge), 75, 121f.
Opisthotonus, 629
Orichalcum, 285, 289 f., 301
Oropia, 271
Ortygia, 388, 552 n.
Other, the (oppd. to “ the Same ”),
8, 65 f., 71 ff, 79 f., 97
Pain, 163 ff, 181, 233 f., 425
Painters, 261 ff
Paion, 265
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Palace, 287 f.
Palamedes, 405
Palinode, 422, 439
Panatheuaea (feast), 28 n.
Parmenides, 6
Parnes, 271
Passion, 180 ff.
Pattern (oppd. to Copy), 57
Pausanias, 405
Peiraeus, 363
Peloponnesus, 505, 515, 545 f., 559
Pelops, 369
Peltasts, 555 £
Perdiccas, 449 L
Periander, 415
Pericles, 337 f.» 405
Persia, 256
Persians, 349 ff., 503
Fftaedo, the, 612, 624 n.
Phaethon, 33
Phllaedes, 612, 625
Philagrus, 625
Philip, 890
Philistides, 427
Philistion, $17
Philistus, 488 n., 494 n.
Philonides, 592 f.
Philosopher-king, 386, 437 n., 468, 465, 469
Philosophy, Philosopher, 25, 107, 251, 407 ff., 459, 465 ff., 472 'ff., 483, 491 ff., 527 ff.
Philostratus, 506 n., 588 n.
Phlegm, 223 ff., 229 ff.
Phoenicians, 577
Phorkys, 87
Phoroneus, 83
Phrynion, 595
Piety (filial), 498 n.
Piraeus, 479
Pirates, 602 n.
Plain (of Atlantis), 295 ff.
Planets, 72, 79 ft.
Plants, 203
Plataea, 355, 367
Pleasure, 168 ff., 181, 238 t, 425
Pnyx, 275
Poets, 25, 31
Politics, 819, 845 f.
Polyeidus, 405
Polyxenus, 403, 417, 488 n., 612 ff
Portents, 87
Poseidon, 279 f., 289 f., 801, 842 n.
Power, 454, 457, 513
634
Prayer, 259, 605 (c/. 49)
Preludes (of laws), 427
Priam, 608
Priests, 33 ff., 269, 277
Probable (oppd. to True), 99 127, 137, 147, 249 (e/. Likely)
Projectiles, 213
Prometheus, 405
Prophets, 187
Proportion, 59, 61, 179
Pseudo-Smerdis, 501 n.
Pungent (flavour), 169
Purple (colour), 177
Purpose (divine), 203
Pyramid (form), 133 n., 137
Pyrrha, 33
Pythagorean (treatises), 612, 614
Quality, 898,411, 466, 537 (c/.115 ff.)
Race-course, 293
Realities (i.e. Ideas), 121, 147, 398, 466
Reason, 7, 9 ff., 83, 107 f., 121 f.
Receptacle, Recipient (Le. material substrate), 119, 125, 141
Red (colour), 175, 217
Republic (ref. to the), 19, 401, 482 n.
Reservoirs, 297
Respiration (nature ox), 207 ff.
Rest (oppd. to Motion), 141
Reverence, 517
Revolution (political), 479
Revolution (of Circles, etc.), 71 ft,
95 ff., 109 ff., 247
Rhea, 87
Rhythm, 109
Riddling (exposition), 411
Rites (funeral), 379
Roughness, 163
Rust (nature of), 147
Sacred (Disease), 231
Sacrifice, 301 f., 557
Salamis, 353 ff., 367
Saline (flavour), 169
Salt (nature of), 153,195
Same, Sameness (oppd. to Other),
8, 65 f., 71 ff., 81, 85, 97
Sap (vegetable), 149
Saviour (God), 111, 509, 527
Scabs, 229
Scepsis, 454 ff.
Science, 457
INDEX
Scopas, 617 n.
Scylla, 545
Scythians, 851
Seed (nature of), 235, 249
Sensation, Sense, Sensible, 49 f., 75, 91, 95 f., 119 ff., 155 f.
Serious (oppd. to Play), 467, 541, 611 {cf. Earnest)
Serum, 220 ff.
Ship-yards, 293
Shivering (cause of), 157, 231
Sicily, 359, 886 ff., 419 ff., 515
Silver, 277
Sinimias, 625
Simonides, 405
Sinew (nature of), 195 f., 221 ff., 227 f.
Skin (nature of), 201 ff.
Slavery, 839, 581
Sleep (nature of), 103
Smells (classified), 171
Smoothness, 163
Snow (nature of), 149
Socrates, 479 ff., 601 ff., 625
Socrates (young), 417, 603
Soft (to touch), 157, 173
Solid (body), 59,127, 132 f.; (angle), 132 n.
Solon, 29 ff., 265, 269, 279, 398
Sophists, 25
Sophrosyne, 617 n.
Soul (nature of), 8 ff., 65, 91, 179 ff., 241, 245 ff., 317
Sound (classified), 109, 173, 218 ff.
Space (as Matter), 10 ff.
Speech (purpose of), 107
Speusippus, 417, 546 n., 621
Sphagia, 359
Sphere, 63
Spherical (form), 99, 159, 535
Spleen (nature of), 189
Springs (water), 281, 291
Square (numbers), 59
Stars, 79 ff., 85
Stesichorus, 439
Stone (nature of), 151, 289
Stone-quarries, 417
Strabo, 454
Stream (visual), 101 ff., 165, 173 ff.
Substrate (material), 10 ff.
Such-like (oppd. to This), 115 ff.
Sun (planet), 79, 81,107
Sweat, 225, 229
Sweet (flavour), 171
Syllables (oppd. to Letters), 111 Symmetry, 237 f.
•Syracuse, 386 ff., 419 ff., 488
Tanagra, 357
Tarentum, 387, 521 ff., 559
Tears, 175, 225
Teison, 627
Temples (of Atlantis), 287 f., 291f.
585 f.
Terillus, 625
Test (of sincerity), 527 L
Tetanus, 229
Tethys, 87
Tetters, 229
Thales, 405
Thasos, 601
Theaetetus, 18
Thearidas, 500 n.
Theatres, 445
Theban (dialect), 543
Theodotes, 435, 445 f., 468, 558 ft
Theramenes, 480 n.
Theseus, 269, 348 n.
Thirty, the, 478 f.
Thorax, 181
Thrasybulus, 862 n., 480 n>
Thrasyllus, 385, 480 n.
Thrasymachus, 311
Thunderbolts (cause of), 215 Timaeus (of Locri), 3, 25, 47, 256 ff.
Time (creation of), 77 ff., 107
Timotheus, 625
Tin (metal), 289
Tiresias, 405
Tisias, 557
Tissaphernes, 860 n.
Token (of authenticity), 615 (cf.
Sign, 625)	'
Tongue (nature of), 167, 199 Transformation (of animals), 251 f. Transparent (forms), 173
Trench (of Atlantis), 297 f.
Triangles (basic), 12, 127 ff., 141, 145, 191, 217 f., 248
Trojans, 609
Truth (oppd. to Belief), 83, 53, 97. 247, 443, 495, 533 ff.
Tuscany, 43, 283
Tyrants, Tyranny, 895, 493 ff..
573 ff.	‘
Unanimity, 825
Uniformity (physical), 148 ff.
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Universe, 8, 49, 57 ff. (passim in Tim., cf. Cosmos, Heaven, All, World-all)
Uranus, 87
Veins (nature of), 167, 205
Verjuice, 151
Violet (colour), 177
Vision (benefit of), 107
Voices (of polities), 449
Void (space), 143,151, 211, 215
Voluntary (evil), 235, 562 n.
Water (kinds of), 145 ff.
Wax (nature of), 155
Wealth, 433
White (colour), 175
Windpipe, 183, 209
Wine, 149
Wisdom, 454
Wolf-love, 437
Woman (nature of, etc.), 21 f., 93,
249 f. 271
Womb (nature of the), 249
World-Soul, 8, 91
World-Year, 82 n.
Writing (dangers ot), 417, 531 ff.,
541
Xanthippus, 337
Xenocrates, 546
Year (origin of), 81 f., 107
Yellow (colour), 175, 195
Zeller, 392
Zeus, 87, 275, 405, 493, 559, 609